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CREATE YOUR OWN BERNINA MASTERPIECE 


THE BERNINA 1230 
The Machine That Knows No Boundaries 


A special occasion deserves a designer 
outfit—especially when you’re the 
designer! Now it’s easy for you to create 
beautiful embroidery and cutwork with 
the incredible Bernina 1230. 

Choose from an endless array of 
stitches, or even create your own at the 
touch of a button. And you can do free- 
motion work simply by dropping the 
feed dogs. Bernina’s exclusive presser 
foot lifter allows you to sew with perfect 
control. Our famous self-adjusting 
tension lets you sew flawless stitches in 
the most fragile and luxurious fabrics. 
What’s more, our buttonhole feature 
lets you repeat standard or keyhole 
styles automatically. 

Best of all, you can store your stitch 
patterns or functions for as long as you 
like, even when the power is off. With 
your ideas and a Bernina 1230, it’s 
easy to create your very own 
designer garments. 

Cutwork and embroidery jacket 
embellishment designed especially 
for Vogue pattern 7941 by Kathy 
Ghorashi, author, teacher and 
Bernina enthusiast. 





Nothing sews like a Bermmina. Nothing. 


534 W. Chestnut, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 (708) 654-4136 
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Miyake’s ready-to-wear as references 
when sewing his Vogue patterns. See 
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Bold strokes with simple stitches 
by Linda Ely 
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Vintage garment tips 
I have restored several vintage 
garments (Threads, No. 34, p. 56), and 
have a few more suggestions: To avoid 
unnecessarily stressing a garment in 
washing, place a plastic screen (from a 
hardware store) in the basin and the 
garment on top of it. Grab the edges of 
the screen to help support the wet 
garment as you lift it from the water. 
An alternative waistband alteration is to 
use two pieces of 1-in.-wide grosgrain 
or petersham ribbon. Cut one to the waist 
measurement, plus ease, overlap, and 
seam allowance. Stitch the bottom edge to 
the seamline of the waist so it lies flat 
along the seam allowance. Put the second 
piece on top, and stitch its ends to the 
first piece. Pull it to the back, 
sandwiching the skirt fabric between 
the two ribbons, then stitch across the top 
and bottom, through both ribbons. This 
flat waistband is also an authentic 
period technique. 

—Sue Morain Acord, Orlando FL 


Fitting is fine 
Thanks for the Fitteng column. Why 
should we even assume that mass- 
produced clothing or patterns will fit 
us? Just look around at the wonderful 
variety of bodies that make our world 
such an interesting place. After many 
trials, I was introduced to Burda 
patterns and a few simple techniques for 
using them. With accurate body 
measurements (which one cannot do 
oneself), an accurate, well-fitting 
pattern can be cut and tried on, then 
adjusted if necessary. Yes, it takes time 
and thought, but garments that fit well 
are worth the effort. 

—Sarah Atkeison, Philadelphia, PA 


I’ve been sewing for years, sometimes 
taking lessons, but my woe has been 
proper fit. Though thin, ’'m round- 
shouldered, and finding the right fit takes 


ingenuity. Since I have limited time for 
sewing, I don’t want failures. Here are 
three discoveries that helped me 
understand how good fit is achieved: The 
Singer sewing book The Perfect Fit 
(1987; Cy DeCosse Inc., 5900 Green Oak 
Dr., Minnetonka, MN 55343) helped me 
begin to visualize my figure and its 
problems and explained pattern 
alterations. This was a start, but 

not enough. 

I came closer when I ordered a full- 
size dress form from Wolf Form Co. (39 W. 
19th St., NYC 10011). I visited and had 
my measurements taken; two months 
later I had my form. I can’t imagine 
sewing without it. I see exactly how 
clothes fit and where problems lie. 

The final piece of the puzzle fell into 
place at Ann Hyde’s summer school 
(PO Box 61271, Denver, CO 80206), where 
I learned I was sewing with patterns in 
the wrong size. We students struggled to 
make slopers, and that experience 
made fitting and size eminently clear. I 
still can’t get over the fact that I had 
been sewing with a size 8 pattern (I wear 
6 to 8 in ready-to-wear) when I actually 
require a size 14 for my shoulders. Now I 
can ease the shoulders and make a 
jacket that hangs properly. 

No doubt my solutions were expensive, 
but I'm delighted with the results. 

—Claire B. Kopp, Los Angeles, CA 


Photocopy concerns 
In early 1990 Canon, Inc., began to 
discourage the use of heat transfer paper 
(Threads, No. 34, p. 4) in their laser 
copier machines by refusing to honor 
service contracts to owners using 
anything but plain paper. I was an artist 
left holding a lot of heat transfer 
paper, which is why I sought out an 
alternative process. 

At photoTextiles (PO Box 3063, 
Bloomington, IN 47402-3525), we transfer 
images to fabric and garments without 








heat transfer paper, using a chemical 
process called Magitrans (developed by 
Larry Blackwell in Orlando, FL for T-shirt 
companies and amusement park 
booths—I’ve even seen a Magitrans booth 
at Sears, in Sacramento). Basically, a 
“flopped” laser copy is made on plain 
paper, the paper is run through the 
chemical, then the image is heat- 
transferred from the paper to the 
fabric. No plastic stiffness or rubbery 
surface results, rather a breathable 
fabric texture. And we'll do the work. The 
transfer requires 120 psi and 400°, so 
it’s not a home process. But we can 
accommodate image transfers up to 10 
in. by 14 in. on our fabric or yours. 
—Aneta Sperber, photoTextiles 


Wants stitch directions for 
knitting patterns 
I have one major complaint about your 
knitting articles, such as the one in your 
February/March issue, (No. 33, p. 34). A 
talented author tells all the neat things 
she does, and even shows swatches, but 
where are the directions to do these 
stitches? Fortunately, there was a 
pattern for the shell with the unusual 
slipstitch. But even if you don’t publish 
a whole pattern, you should at least give 
the stitch directions!! 

—Lois Coddington 


Deborah Newton replies: The purpose 

of my article was to acquaint knitters, 
designers, and would-be designers with 
the range of fibers and yarns available for 
warm weather. It was meant to bea 
jumping-off point for your own 
exploration of spring and summer 

yarns. I encourage you to use them in 
your own way; for example, you might 
substitute a cotton in a pattern calling for 
wool of the same weight. Unfortunately, 
space limits inclusion of all stitch 
directions, but if you explore some of 

the well-known stitch dictionaries 
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DYES and Since 1969 
Fast Service 


PAINTS for Wholesale Prices ) \BRIC::- 
FABRIC Quantity Discounts | has 


Vee 
Procion, Fluorescent, Deka & Natural dyes. AN \ 
Silk dyes & paints, Silk fabrics, scarves & earrings. 
Cotton clothing for dyeing & painting - Children & Adult. 
Drop-waist, Short sleeve, Tank-Top & T-Dresses, 
Mega-T's, Maxi-T's, Big-T's, Little-T's. 
Cotton sweats, Bags, Hats, Vests & Chinese shoes. 
Leggings, Harem pants & baggy pants. 


FREE CATALOG 
CALL TOLL-FREE (800) 542-5227 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 


HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 
5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 
914-783-3930 
















To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It’s well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers and knitters only please. 





Individual weavers and knitters, please see your 
local weaving or knitting store, or write for a list of 
stores carrying Henry’s yarns. We appreciate your 
business, 


“Vou've gob be be Kéddstn?” 






BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 


Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


MASTER 
DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 
Books on ladies' and men's designing, grad- | 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
| Designing Wornens and grading. Write for free booklets describing 

E- these books. 
a Childrens Garments 
MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-14 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 


Printable Clothing & Accessories 
100% NATURAL FIBERS FOR ARTISTS 


\ * Hair Clips * Earrings 


\) © Buckles ¢ Handbags 


\\ * Cotton, Silk, Rayon Outfits 


¢ Blueprint Sensitized Fabrics 


Catalog with fabric samples: Send $3.00 


|} BLUEPRINTS-PRINTABLES, Dept. T 
1504 #7 Industrial Way, Belmont, CA 94002 1-800-356-0445 
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MEASURE 





t_ 
NEW SNAP-A-MATIC 
FABRIC TAPE MEASURE 
$4.00 VALUE 


COLOR SOURCEBOOK | & Il 
$15.95 EACH 





60" tape with metric scale on one side, 
inch scale on the other. Press button to 
automatically retract tape. Available 

free with purchase of both Book | & Il. 


Each book is packed with hundreds of 
beautiful color combinations working 
together in patterns, 112 pages/550+ 
color illus. 7-1/4 x 9-3/4. 








TO ORDER: In all, 1200 patterns are included, 


Send check or money order payable to: aking these idea books a must to the 
O.P.R. For one book: $15.95 plus $2.80 designer, artist, hobbyist or decorator 
S/H. For both books (and Free Tape who works with color. 

Measure): $31.90 Plus $3.80 S/H. TOLL FREE 1-800-333-6777 Ext. 28 
NY add 8-1/4 sales tax. (NYC or Outside U.S. call 212-564-3956) 
{Allow 4 to 6 weeks delivery) Call 9AM-5PM Mon-Fri EST 
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(Offer expires 3/31/92) 





SURFACE DESIGN WEAVING 


for a catalog write: 


PENLAND © SCHOOL 


PENLAND NC 2876S 704-765-2359 
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OnG Sexes by Barbara Sauer 
PO. Ger SF5 


Lexington, Ga. 50645 
et00 404-743-3268 
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(Barbara Walker’s, Mary Thomas’s, etc.), 
youll find most of these patterns or 
others that resemble them. 


Programmable embroidery 
In reference to your discussion of 
programming the Pfaff 1473CD (Threads, 
No. 31, p. 74): I recently edited a small 
book of patterns submitted to Treadleart 
by Pfaff 1471 and 1473 owners: 
Creative Pfaff Programming for the 
1471, 1473, and 1475 is available from 
Treadleart, 25834 Narbonne Ave., 
Lomita, CA 90717; (800) 327-4222 for 
$16.95 plus S&H. With regard to 
embellishing fabric with computer 
machines, I find embroidering fabric 
for an entire garment taxing. I usually do 
enough for a collar, cuffs, pockets, or a 
yoke. Anyone wishing to do yardage for an 
entire garment is well advised to mark 
the fabric for the design, and then cut 
chunks around the pattern pieces to 
embroider. The weight of a length of 
fabric can create drag distortion. Water- 
soluble stabilizers are quite helpful; I 
often combine them with a spray- 
starched fabric. If the humidity is high, 
you can crisp the stabilizer (between 
two pieces of fabric) with a dry iron. 
—Glynda Black, N. Augusta, SC 


Shopping fever 
I’m always interested in Letters, where 
we sort out what we think about ourselves 
through our arts and skill, such as in the 
chatting about shopping “addiction.” First 
Mama was a collector. She understood 
sources and storage, or we wouldn’t be 
here. Given 30,000 years of folk 
experience, we ought to be good at 
collecting; our cupboards ought to be 
full. It’s a long thread with which we sew 
and weave, spun out of First Mama’s store. 
If we get a greater joy from shopping for 
fabrics than from cleaning up the sewing 
area, it doesn’t make shopping less 
necessary or cleaning more noble. 
Happiness is “bringing things to order,” 
flipping that new quilt on the bed, all those 
bits and pieces shining with everything 
in it, the vision, the collecting, the 
invisible, invincible thread of our long 
history. Happiness to sleep under, the 
collection and recollection and ours the 
power to decide who shall be warmed by it. 
That’s not addiction, that’s empire. 
—Margaret J. Little, Morgantown, WV 


Is out-of-print out-of-luck? 
Where can I locate patterns by 
designers such as Issey Miyake or Isaac 


6 





Mizrahi (re Threads, No. 34, p. 61)? 

—Lynne Phillips, Angora, MN 
I would like to know where one can 
buy Japanese tsumugi and tosan fabric 
like that of the pants on p. 61 of issue 
No. 34. Also, where can I buy out-of-print 
Issey Miyake patterns, or does the 
pattern company destroy them? 

—Ethelyn Honig, NYC 


Eds reply: Miyake and Mizrahi designs 
can be found in Vogue Pattern catalogs. 
You're out of luck if you don’t already 
own the patterns mentioned in Mashuta’s 
article, because even the Discontinued 
Pattern department for Butterick/Vogue 
(2900 Beale Ave., Altoona, PA 16603; 
800-766-3619) doesn’t have any more 
copies; they place only five or six copies 
of each size of a design in the warehouse 
when the pattern first disappears from 
the catalog, but one good mention can wipe 
the copies out in only a few days. 

If you want to know more about Issey 
Miyake, see the article that starts on p. 32 
of this issue; at press time, there are still 
five Miyake designs in the Vogue catalog. 

The striped fabric of the pants is a 
heavyweight cotton, No. 7710, from 
Roberta Horton’s “Mood Indigo” line of 
fabrics. The Cotton Patch (1025 Brown 
Ave., Lafayette, CA 94549; 415-284- 
1177) carries it as well as other striped 
and plaid fabrics designed by Horton 
and Mary Mashuta; swatch sets are $5. 


Free computer 
bulletin board 
A gift of several unsolicited donations 
from sponsors is currently allowing our 
computer bulletin board, Fibernet 
(Threads, No. 33, p. 82), to operate for 
free. We have more than 300 users now 
and are gaining about three a day. For 
voice information, call (218) 583-2419 | 
(6 a.m.-8 p.m., Central Standard Time) 
or send LSASE with the make and model 
of your computer to me at Fibernet, Rt. 
1, Box 153, Henning, MN 56551-9740. 
—Ron Parker 


Pattern grading beyond 
a size 22 
Your instructions (Threads, No. 29, 
pp. 58-63) covered sizes up to about 22. 
How does one tackle such gradations for 
sizes 24 and up? 

—-Gwen Hawk, Cincinnati, OH 


Nancy Bryant replies: I would 
recommend applying the same grade 
rules listed in my article to grade from 





a size 22 to a size 24 or to a size 26. 
However, the pattern for the new size 
should be held up to the body to check 
the neck and shoulders, which are 
tricky to fit, as many women’s bodies 
expand much less in these areas than 
they do in the bust, waist, and hip. A 
figure may be a size 26 in body 
circumferences, but a size 22 may fit in 
the neck and shoulder area. 

A new Fairchild publication, Fashion 
Design for the Plus-Size (see the review 
on p. 84), is an excellent reference that 
covers this subject. This book uses the 
same grade rules (2-in. increments) as I 
suggested in my article. 


Fantastic jean draft 
I had never tried a jeans pattern draft, 
convinced that a jeans pattern must 
incorporate unusual contrivances and 
aberrations. I was therefore intrigued by 
Jerry Sider’s instructions for a jeans 
draft (Threads, No. 28, pp. 58-62). My first 
draft was close but droopy in the front 
and poochy in the back. What went 
wrong? I had miscalculated my hip 
measurement and added too much ease. 
Also, I had followed the flat hip/full 
seat adjustment and ended up with a too- 
shallow slope. 
The second draft was better, I used 

the *A-in. men’s spec off the front rise 
vertical, reduced the rise by % in., and 
shortened the outseams by 1 in. fora “low 
rider” fit. I eliminated the dart 
completely in the back guide by omitting 
an additional “% in. (line A-E on p. 61 of 
that issue). I was faithful to the X/26 pivot 
point and traced the perfect slope for 
my figure! I devised the yoke pattern by 
drawing a straight line from 1 in. below 
the outseam to 3’ in. below the center- 
back seam. To finish, I developed 
conventional men’s pocket patterns, 
complete with “tummy tuck,” and 
drafted fly facings to accommodate a 
traditional men’s zipper closing. The 
final analysis? Fantastic. 

—-Terry Beaumont, Yardley, PA 


Errata 

The phone number of the Hand 

Knitting Association (Notes, No. 32, p. 26) 
is (203) 431-8226. 


We welcome your comments, 

criticisms, advice, and ideas. Letters 
may be edited for brevity and clarity. 
Please write to us at Threads LTE, 63 S. 
Mann St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 
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Large as Life 





ow all your crafts and 
fashions can be as bold 
as your imagination. 





Introducing the Pfaff creative® 1475 CD. The new world- 

class sewing machine that sews two completely new types 

of stitches that are large as life. Maxi-Stitchdesignsupto 
40mm wide. And Maxi-Monograms up to 25mm wide. No 


other sewing machine can duplicate this big, bold look. Pfaff creative® 14 


And that’s not all! A more powerful computer memory 
doubles the versatility of our Creative Designer unit. Now 
you can use It for Trace ‘N Touch design copying plus remote 
stitch entry of all 481 pre-programmed stitches. There are 
even five built-in alphabets, four sets of numerals, over 
1,000 fully-automatic buttonholes and much more. 

Take a test sew now at your 


authorized Pfaff dealer. D FA E . 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER OF SEWING MACHINES 
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PFAFF creative 1475C0 
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7. 5 CD Stitches shown actual size. 


Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 
610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send your full-color brochure showing me 
how I can give my crafts and fashions a look as big and 
bold as my imagination. 


Name 7 a 





Address 
City State_—s—s Zip 


My present machine is 


TH6/91 MAKE MODEL YEAR 
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— Fitting 


Here’s the place to get some 
answers to your fitting 
questions and to share the 
problem-solving methods you've 
discovered. If you think you 
have a better solution than one 
we’ve given here, write and 

tell us. Send your fitting 
questions, comments, and 
solutions to Threads FIT, 63S. 
Main St., PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Hemlines that ride up 
What is it about a jacket’s 

cut that causes the hemline to 
ride upand stand away 

from the body in center front, 
back, or both on cropped 
styles? I’ve tried easing in 
fullness over the bust at the 
side seam (cutting the front 
longer). I’ve even tried 

cutting a curved hemline. With 
both Pve had mixed 

SUCCESS. —Kazi Pitelka 
Margaret Komives replies: 

I’ve found that adding to the 
length by slashing and 
spreading the pattern through 
the bust area the amount 
determined by a muslin test 
garment, and darting to take 

up the slack at the side seams so 
the front matches the back 

(see drawing A below) works in 
most cases. This sounds like 


| 











_ grand slash origination point 


what you did; perhaps you didn’t | 


add enough. For a full bust, 


A. Correcting a hem 
that rides up 
in front 






Take up 
Slack with 
Cart. 


we also add width at the 
underarm side seam. With 
this adjustment, the garment 
can be fit to the body and any 
excess trimmed away. 

If your bust is very full, 


major corrections in the form 
of the grand slash up 

(actually three slashes as 
shown in drawing B below) 
may be the answer. Add to the 
center-front length as 

shown, then take up the added 
length in the side seam with 














that spreads, we correct it by 
taking a horizontal dartlike 
tuck at the waistline center 
back tapering to nothing at 
the side seam. So why not now 
do the opposite? We cuta 
jacket except for the back, 
which we cut out of test 


| fabric and slashed as shown in 


B. The grand slash 






Take up | 
slack with — | 
aoart, “ 
| 
| q 
2 4 
| 
Add to \ 
et 
center , 
SSE 
front 


a bust dart. By lowering the 


at the armscye, you can create 
less fullness in the front 
shoulder area above the bust, 
while allowing the necessary 
fullness in the bust area. The 
grand slash is major surgery, 
so make a test garment, pin 
fitting initially on the 

original seam lines to be sure 
your additions won't distort 








| even though 


| do about at? 





the garment’s cut. 

As for the back, when I 
first saw that little flared 
extension at the tail of a 
jacket, I put on my thinking 
cap. If a jacket has a vent 


C. Correcting hem 
flare in back 


1. Slash to, but 
not through, 
side seam; 
spread, 






2. True grainline. + 


3. True center 
back from 
original 
neckline to 
hem, parallel 
to new 
grainiine. 


drawing C at bottom left. The 
jacket fit beautifully! We also 
had to decide what to do 

with the grainline. We trued 
the center-back seam as 
shown. A different design 
might dictate otherwise. The 
same problem could be caused 
by a rounded back. In this 
case, Slash at mid-back instead 


| of at the waist. For a cropped 


jacket, you might prefer to cut 
the upper part on grain since 
there would be very little of the 
jacket below the slash. 


My blouses 

and jackets 
sometimes 

shift back over 
my body and 
ride up in front, 


they seem to fit 
well in the 
shoulder area. 
What can I 


—Marion 
Portland 


_ Margaret Komives replies: | 
| call this the “head thrust 


forward” problem. Here’s a 
pattern alteration that’s worked 
well for us in both blouses 

and jackets: We determine how 
far back the garment neckline 
has shifted by measuring the 
distance between the garment 








| 


| 
| 
| 





EE = 








neckline and the large bone at 
the back of the neck. 

Let’s say it’s 1 in. Slash the 
back pattern through the 
armscye about 4 in. below the 
neckline and add 1 in. all the 
way across with tissue. Then 
take a tuck in the bodice front 
pattern in about the same 
area, below the neckline, 
removing the inch. Last, shift 
the dot at the top of the sleeve 
cap forward 1 in. (drawing D 
below). It may not seem that 
this would work since the 
hemline rides up in front and 
youre taking out of the front, 
but the garment is trying to 
balance itself. It’s most 
dramatic in a scoop neck 
because there’s no fabric up 
there to stop the garment from 
slipping back. This should 
solve the problem. 

Dee Dumont agrees that 
garment shifting to the back 
is often caused by 
insufficient ease over the 
back. She adds: However, 
some of my customers have 
experienced the same riding 
up in ready-to-wear garments 
that seemed ample enough, 
and in these cases we corrected 
the problem by repositioning 
the shoulder pads. One client in 
particular holds one shoulder 
more forward than the other, 
and we have had success 
simply repositioning the 
shoulder pads separately for 
each side of the body. 

If you have very square or 
very sloping shoulders, you may 
need to raise or lower the 
armscye using the appropriate 
alteration in drawing E at top 
on the following page. Be sure to 
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* Dozens of sewin ng, needlework, and craft supply Rit thie creative 
, people like you! The 





dinbitgeels werttleks alley porcelain jewelry, 
country clothing, patterns and more. 
Call or torite for free cotor brochure. 
1-800-645-2213 © Box 145 © Dugger, IN 47848 
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FRNATIONAL 


EXTILE 


IGNCONTEST 


For application please write to: 


The Fashion Foundation 
Liaison Office 
5 East 22nd Street 21H 
New York, NY 10010 
Att: Linda Ogawa 


Deadline: September 12, 1991 


‘Vintage Patterns 


Recreate period elegance with our 72- 


pave catalog of delights. We offer: 


Over 200 historic and ethnic garment 
patterns, fine sewing accessories, 
fabrics, extensive book selection, other 
hard-to-find items. 


Catalog of “VWisteric Patterns and Other Treas 
nres” Sooo FREE with Order of the paticrn fea- 
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Hungarian Szur 
by Folkwear 
No. F150 
$16.00 ppd 
Pa. Res. add 6° Sales Tax. 


( ampbell i) 
P.O. Bow 400, Dept. THLLI-1 
Garaty, PA 17040-04100 
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Your unbiased guide to mail order sources - 26k 
ng 


‘The SourceLetters = SA 


se three quarterly newsletters give you: 


*UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources: Up-to-date details on 
catalogs, products, prices, ordering info; wholesale & retail 
*FREE subscriber benefits: Personal source finding service, 
Annual source directory, Reader ads - buy, sell, trade 


Subscribe today! $18 per year, sample issue $5 Money back guarantee 


YES! Start my subscription with the current issue. I’m enclosing $18. Send 
the SourceLetter edition checked below: 


OO Sewer’s 0 Crafter’s QO Stitcher’s 
Name 
Address 


' City, St, Zip 


SourceLetter, Dept. TH 
7509 7th Place SW 
Seattle, WA 98106 


June/July 1991 
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BARBER 


Inthisp nceet ag work E.J.W. Barber 
revises our notions of the 
felaieliat sand early developmentof 
textiles. Barber has pulled together an 
enormousamountof informationto 
reveal that spinningand pattern 
weaving began far earlier than has been 
Supposed: weaving before 7000 B.C 
eialem-te)lalalialemol:)iela-m'40 m0) 0/08 a Om 
A tascinating book 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


41 WILLIAM ST. e PRINCETON, NJ 08540 
ORDERS: 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) « OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


| Emphasizing Natural Fibers 


Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors *~ 


I 


We sell directly only to production . ro 
weavers and knitters or to shops. #4 
So please either write to us on your 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold, Inc,) 
Dept. T91 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 


Berkeley, CA 94702 


(415) 548-9988 


\\ We are the USA distributor 
\for Ashford Spinning Wheels, 

for more than 50 years the 
world’s most popular and 
affordable spinning wheel. 


Write for our free color brochure of 
wheels and looms plus a dealer's list. 


_ Ashtord 
Wheels 





E. Correcting the shoulder 


True. 















L-slash 
and 
| overlap 


l-slash 
and 
spread 


for square 
shoulder. 
IV 


adjust both the front and 

back pattern pieces. For sloped 
shoulders, a visually pleasing 
fit can be achieved using 
shoulder pads. Experiment 
with different types or try 
making your own to correct 
your personal irregularity. Some 
bodies need more padding 
going down the back of the 
armscye curve, some need 
more height right at the top of 
the armhole, and some are 
quite hollow in the 

front between the armscye 
and the breast. 





for sloping 
shoulder. 


Neckline and 
shoulder woes 
In no book have I ever found 
a solution to fitting a short, 
thick neck. Even Sew-Fit 
patterns, when ad) usted, ride 
my neck. Perhaps it’s not the 
neck, but the shoulders? 
Wha_ ver, I’ve tossed many a 
garment because I couldn t 
stand the pressure on the 
back of the neck. 

—Shirley McCoy 
Britta Callamaras advises: 
If the garment rides up in the 
back neckline, most likely 
the problem is in fitting the 
shoulder area. If you can get 
a Polaroid picture of yourself, 
front, back, and sideways, 
without including your head, 
in underclothes only, you 
will probably be able to 
identify the problem right 
away. (We are so used to 
looking at faces that we tend 
to gloss over the rest of the 
body.) If you need more 
information, have someone 
take a picture of you wearing 
a garment that rides up, from 
the back view. Before it rides 
up, youll probably see diagonal 
wrinkles pointing to the 
problem area. Wrinkles may 
point in another direction 
when the garment has ridden 
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up and this will give you an 
additional clue. 

Margaret Komives adds: 

This problem is an easy one to 
explain but will need a few 
trials to correct. Very simply, 
cut the neckline larger by 
lowering the seamline (drawing 
F below), then enlarge the 
collar or neckband. Cut the 
pattern as is, then put the 


F. Correcting for thick neck 


Pin fit tissue; 
slash down 
to fit natural 
neckline. 





x 

a\ 4; 

aN a Bs 
~ 


e , YA Original 


New seamline seamiine 


garment on and determine 
whether it needs lowering in 
the front, back, or the same 
amount all the way around. 
Make changes in small 
increments, in. at a time. 
Measure the resulting neckline 
carefully by placing the tape 
measure on its side; add to the 


_ the shoulder seams are not 





collar or neckband in 
corresponding amounts. A 
straight band can be added to 
at the centers, while a more 
curved collar can be enlarged 
by moving the neckline 

seam outward. 

Joyce Gale suggests: The 
most likely problem is that the 
neck opening is too small 
and too high in relation to the 
point where your neck meets 
your shoulder. You will need 
someone to help you, as this 
alteration is too difficult to do 
by yourself. Cut out your test 
bodice allowing an additional 
1 in. at the top of each 
shoulder, starting at the 
neckline and tapering to 
nothing at the end of the 
shoulder. Sew the side seams 
together and put on the 
garment. Now smooth the 


| garment over your chest so it 
| lays perfectly flat, and pin it 


to your bra straps so it remains 


' securely in place. Repeat the 


same procedure for the back. 
Now pin the shoulder seams 








together using as much of the 
extra allowance as needed. If 





perfectly aligned, ignore that | 
for the moment. Mark the | 
neckline shape where it 

seems comfortable to you. 
Follow the line established 

by a necklace for a nice 

rounded shape. Mark the 

new seamline, including the 
shoulder point, on both the 
front and back pieces. Most | 
shoulder seams are straight 
lines, but if your shoulder 
silhouette is more curved, 

there is no reason not to make 
your shoulder seams curved 

also (drawing G below). Now 


G. Alternative for thick neck 


Bac 
1. Allow extra at 


. } 
we 
shoulder, sew es ~ S 
side, and pin fit /_‘ 
shoulder line. / . 
2. Redraw } 


comfortable / 
neckline. / 


3. True shoulder | 
seamlines at | 
armscye. 


true the shoulder seams by 
adding to or trimming either the 
front or the back armscye as 
needed. All these changes can 
be made to future patterns, 

but check first, as all pattern 
companies do not use the 

same basic patterns. 

Dee DuMont adds: While 


| men’s shirts are sized by neck 


circumference, Women’s are 
not. It took me years to 

figure out that I had a large 
neck in relation to my pattern 
size, and if I simply 

increased the center back by an 
inch, everything fit just fine. 

(I also had to change the facing 
and the collar patterns.) I did 
not need longer shoulder 
seams, but I did need more 
room at the base of the neck in 
the back as well as across the 
upper shoulder. The change 
can be made all the way 


| from neckline to hem, or the 


slash can go to, but not 
through, the waistline and the 
pattern spread above. 








| What causes a collar to 


droop diagonally and create a 
pucker running from the 
second button to the shoulder 
on my husband’s shirts? 
—Kazv Pitelka 
Margaret Komives replies: 
The diagonal pucker indicates 
that the wearer’s shoulders 
are squarer than average. Since 
men’s dress shirts have yokes, 
this can be fixed by adding to 
the bodice sections as shown 
at left in drawing H. To judge 


H. Correcting for square shoulder 


aa 





“Yoke = 
) | Front / 
——= sae, | Add Vy in. | 
L-slash | as shown ( 
and | 
soread. foes w——_! 
Correct both | a 
front and back, ¥ Raise ‘\y 
—<f f— = = eeve xX 
Cap 7% in. | 


how much is needed, I pinch 
out the excess at the neckline 
until the pulling disappears. 
Whatever I’ve pinched out is the 
amount I must add at the 
armscye. 

Similarly, a pattern may call 
for '4-in. shoulder pads, and 
when they're installed, you 
get diagonal pulls. To make 
room for the pads, start 
stitching on the shoulder 
seamline at the neckline, 
decreasing the seam allowance 
by about 4 in. or more as 
needed at the armscye. This 
increases the armscye 
circumference. Then add the 
same amount to the top of the 
sleeve cap (right drawing above). 


About the Fitting people: 
Margaret Komives teaches 
clothing construction at the 
Milwaukee Area Technical 
College. Dee DuMont makes 
and alters clothes in 
Bainbridge Island, WA. 
Britta Callamaras of Amburu, 
CA fits and alters clothes and 
teaches patternmaking 
nationally. Joyce Gale 
teaches patternmaking and 
fitting at the Los Angeles 
Trade and Technical College. 
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White brings fun, creativity and 
economy back to sewing! Enjoy 
the easy operation of Superlock — 
3-thread, 4-thread, differential feed, 
plus much more to give you pro- 
fessional results at home. And...the 
White Jeans machine is the top- 
rated heavy duty sewing machine 
with all the basic stitches includ- 
ing a built-in buttonholer. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
“A Division of VWS, Inc. 

11760 Berea Road 

Cleveland, OH 44111 

(216) 252-3300 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
1470 Birchmount Road 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


Your Complete Source of Sewing Equipment Since 1876 


-. 
My WHITE ROTARIES © ago pine 
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LABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 


WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 


TEL: 213 234-8221 


FAX: 213 234-8215 


OR WRITE TO: 
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IMPRESSIONS INC. 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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ATTEND THE 16TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


JAUT E 
COUTURE 


SEWING 


LU iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 


Difference 
Feel the Difference 


SUPER FLUFEF™ is the fiberfill that finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
will make the big difference in your design and learn haute couture 
next craft or sewing project. SUPER construction and finishing in 
FLUFF’s high quality 100% polyester tradition of the French 
fiber is light weight, lofty, stuffs smooth- masters. Concentrated two- 
ly, and always holds its shape. week sessions. 
SUPER FLUFF™ quilt batts available 
in all popular sizes (incl. 2” thick, high- oin other enthusiastic | DST en 
loft batt perfect for tied quilts ). Quality home sewers, professional 
knite-edge pillow inserts also available. dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
All products non-allergenic, com- a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 


pletely washable. Judge for yourself. resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 
Send $1.00 (refund with first order) 
for brochure with sample swatches 


Ann Hyde Institute of I Design » * P.O. Box 
and prices. 61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 





Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-6 | 
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— Questions 


Perspiration stains 
The underarms of the alt-cotton shirts I 
made my husband have started to yellow, 
and nothing seems to remove the stains. 
Do you have any remedies for the stains, 
and how can we avoid them in the future? 
—~Ana Gueman, Redwood City, CA 
David Coffin replies: According to the 
experts at Land’s End, where they make 
zillions of cotton and cotton/poly shirts, 
yellow underarm stains from perspiration 
and deodorant are much more of a problem 
with cotton fabrics than with blends, 
because cotton is so much more absorbant. 

The stain is the result of a chemical 
reaction, and as with all stains, the sooner 
the troublesome chemicals are removed 
from the fabric, the less harm they can 
cause. Letting worn shirts accumulate in 
a hamper is a mistake; if youre prone to 
stain problems, rinse out the underarms 
as soon as possible. According to Mablen 
Jones, in Taking Care of Clothes, (St. 
Martin’s Press, New York, 1982), fresh 
perspiration is acid, but later turns 
alkaline. She suggests neutralizing fresh 
spots with diluted ammonia, then 
thoroughly rinsing. 

Once underarm stains are there, the 
verdicts on their removability, and the 
methods recommended, vary 
considerably. The folks at Land’s End 
weren't optimistic, merely suggesting 
commercial shirt laundries. Some 
authorities say heat sets the stains; 
others recommended high heat. I talked 
to several of the textile restorers 
mentioned in last issue’s Supplies 
column (Threads, No. 34, p. 82), and 
each one said yes, they could remove the 
stains, but no, the chemicals they used 
couldn't safely be divulged to the public; 
there were simply too many ways to 
create worse problems with them. If the 
methods given below fail to remove the 
stains, at least there seems to exist the 
last resort of professional help. 

Evelyn Kennedy, one restorer I talked 
to, suggests this safe and cautious do-it- 
yourself approach, which Id try first: Mix 
12 cup of baking soda per gallon of cold 
water in a plastic container (don’t use 
stainless steel or porcelain, which could 
interact with the chemicals), and soak 
the stained shirts for one hour; then spray 
the stains thoroughly with Shout or 
Spray & Wash, or some similar laundry 
spot remover, and let that sit 
undisturbed for 12 hour. Then launder as 
usual, in hot water. She says that borax 
or hydrogen peroxide, in the same 
proportions, also work well as presoaks, 
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but baking soda is the gentlest and safest 
choice. No matter what you use, always 
wear rubber gloves. 

If that method fails, next I’d follow 
Terry McCormick’s advice, from The 
Consumer’s Guide to Vintage Clothing, 
(Dembner Books, New York, 1987): Boil 
those cottons, just like our grandmothers 
did on “Blue Monday,” everywoman’s wash 
day. Here’s her method: Presoak 
overnight in a mix of dry, nonchlorine 
bleach (like Clorox IT or Purex All Fabric 
Bleach) and lukewarm water, about ’2 cup 
to a washtubful (She uses her washing 
machine). The next morning, place the 
presoaked clothes in a large pot with 
about 4 cup of a pure soap, like Ivory 
Snow, and enough hot water to 
completely cover the garments without 
crowding, but keep the level well below 
the rim of the pot so it doesn’t boil over. 
Bring the pot to a rolling boil, then lower 
the heat, but maintain the boil, stirring 
occasionally with a wooden spoon ora 
clean dowel to keep the clothes under 
water. According to Mary Vail, in 
Approved Methods for Home Laundering, 
published by Procter & Gamble in 1924 
(she liked borax as a presoak), five minutes 
of boiling is long enough, unless the 
garments are especially soiled as well as 
stained. Pour the shirts out into a 
colander and rinse, being very careful not 
to scald yourself. McCormick and Vail 
agree that the first rinse water should be 
hot, or the soap will set, but when the 
soap is gone, rinse in cold water so the 
cloth can be handled. 

Even the most contemporary 
authorities acknowledge that sunlight on 
damp fabrics has a powerful bleaching 
effect, but as Evelyn Kennedy warns, all it 
takes is one errant bird and you've got 
to start all over again. 


Invisible zippers 
Can you still buy those wonderful 
“anvisible” zippers, the ones that pull the 
fabric close enough to completely cover 
the teeth when they’re closed? 

—Winifred Baim, Huntington, NY 
David Coffin replies: I know of at least 
two catalog sources that carry invisible 
zippers, as well as the special foot you 
need to apply them. Clotilde Inc. (1909 
S.W. First Ave., Fort Lauderdale, FL 
33315-2100; 305-761-8655) has 9-in. and 
22-in. zippers in six colors (both less 
than $2 each; the foot is only 80¢), and The 
Perfect Notion (566 Hoyt St., Darien, CT 
06820; 203-968-1257) has 14-in. and 22-in. 
zippers, in eight colors, with similar prices. 








Embroidery yarns on cones 
Is there a source for embroidery floss 
on cones? I go through the little skeins 
really quickly. 
—Laura Howell, Lancaster, PA 


P’'m looking for machine-knitable 
yarns that come in a wide range of 
colors. Any suggestions? 

—Pam Allen, Hamden, ME 
David Coffin replies: Both 
embroiderers and knitters should be 
interested to hear that Robison-Anton 
Textile Co. (PO Box 159, 175 Bergen Blvd., 
Fairview, NJ 07022; 800-932-0250) sells 
a six-ply mercerized cotton floss that comes 
in 225 colors on both 2380-yd. (1-lb.) 
and 500-yd. cones. Theyre $14.80 and 
$5.25 respectively, with no minimum 
order; quantity discounts are available. 
Karen Morris (see her article on p. 63) 
regularly uses it on her Passap. She says it’s 
too soft for skirts, but it makes very nice 
sweaters and blouses. DMC also puts their 
well-known floss on cones, but only for 
established businesses, with resale 
numbers, that can meet the minumum 
order requirements. If you qualify, contact 
any DMC distributor (like Craft Gallery, 
PO Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907; 
508-744-2334) or DMC directly at Port 
Kearney, Bldg. 10, South Kearney, NJ 
07032; (908) 351-4550. 

Another embroidery yarn that’s 
available on cones is Appleton two-ply 
Crewel wool, available in 405 colors. 
Mary McGregor (Rt. 2, Box 224-B, 
Parsonsburg, MD 21849; 301-749-0394) 
sells the yarn in its more typical put-up 
(1-0z./195-yd. hanks; $3 each) to several 
machine knitters, but the English 
manufacturer, Appleton Brothers, Ltd., 
will put it on ’A-kilo cones and make it 
available through their U.S. 
distributors, like Mary McGregor, if there’s 
sufficient interest. If not, you could 
contact Appleton directly at their Thames 
Works, Chiswick, London, W4 2PE; 
telephone O-11-44-81-994-0711. Shade 
cards are available in the U.S. for $25. 

Machine knitters should also note 
that many hand-knitting yarns can be 
ordered on cones instead of in balls or 
skeins, as long as you can find a 
sympathetic dealer who'll order them 
for you. One such dealer is Maggie Flynn, 
at Jacob’s Ladder (184 Greenwood Ave., 
Bethel, CT 06801; 203-743-5319). She 
regularly supplies Morris and other 
machine knitters with cotton yarns from 
Joseph Galler, mohairs from Classic 
Elite, and alpaca from Plymouth. 
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Readers reply 


Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Several readers responded to our call 

for sources of Sea Island cotton fabrics, 
unmatched for their silklike luxury. 
Southern Fabrics (1210 Galleria Mall, 
Houston, TX 77056; 713-626-5511) 

sells broadcloth in five pale solid colors, 
including white, and currently has six 
different stripes and jacquards, as well as 
afew pinpoint oxfords made from Sea 


Island cotton. They’re all 45 in. wide, and 


sell for $27 to $30 a yard, typical for 
this superb fabric. 
Other sources that have similar 


selections include Mini-Magic (38675 Reed 


Rd., Columbus, OH 43220; 614-457- 
3687), and Denham Designs (PO 

Box 4, Jacksonville, NC, 28541; 
800-451-7143). Donna Korb, of Mini- 
Magic, warns that for all its luxury, Sea 
Island cotton is hard to iron (iron while 
damp) and can be tricky to sew on, 
because it’s so tightly woven of such 
fine yarns. She recommends an 8/60 
needle. I recommend sewing with 
machine embroidery cotton thread, and 
setting your machine to about 15 to 20 
stitches per inch. 


Martha Markus, of Salem, OR, 
responded to our advice for unshrinking 
wool sweaters. She found the following 
recipe in an Australian weavers’ and 
spinners’ guild publication: To restore 
shrunken woolens, dissolve 85g (about 

3 0z.) of Epsom salts in boiling water; 
let cool. Soak the garment for half an 
hour. Remove the excess water and 
stretch the garment into shape. When it’s 
almost dry, press under a dry cloth. She 
adds, “I can attest to the reliability of this 
method. I usually soak for several 

hours to thoroughly wet the wool. And it 
helps to put the sweater on a woolly 
board like the Shetlanders use.” 
Adjustable woolly boards for shaping 
sweaters are available from Tomato 
Factory Yarn Co., 8 Church St., 
Lambertville, NJ 08530; (609) 397-3475, 
for around $65. 


David Coffin is an associate editor 
of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 
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Share a tip, a useful trick, or a source 
for hard-to-find supplies. Send details, 
photos, or sketches (well redraw them) 
to Threads, 63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. We'll pay for 
each item we publish. 


Self-interfaced waistband 

For a neat, easy waistband, I cut a strip 
from the selvage edge of my fabric three 
times the width of the finished band, 
plus the selvage itself, and 5 in. longer 
than the waist measurement (for 

overlap and seam allowances). Then, with 
the right side facing me, and the 


Three times the 











selvage on the bottom, I fold the band in 
thirds as shown in the drawing below, 
leaving the selvage free. I stitch across the 
ends, turn the waistband right side out, 
and press. If the fabric is very soft, I 
sometimes add fusible interfacing to 
the wrong side next to the selvage. 

To sew the band to the waistline in 
one step, I pin it in place with the fold on 
the outside and the selvage extending 
over the seamline on the inside. I stitch it 
by machine from the outside, sewing 
very close to the fold and catching the 
selvage on the inside. 

—Jeanette Bernstein, Cranston, RI 
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Square single crochet 

Single crochet isn’t a square stitch, 
which causes a problem in following 
graphed or charted designs. To make a 
square single crochet, put the hook 
through the completed row as usual, 
yarn over, and pull up a loop (two loops 





interfacing on 
WS if needed. ~ 


on the hook). Yarn over; work off one 
loop, leaving two loops on the hook; then 
yarn over and work off both loops. This 
really puts a chain stitch in the middle, 
adding just enough extra height to 
square the stitch. 

—~Edith Frankel, Hannawa Falls, NY 
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Changing serger thread Neat neck edge pick-up 


For hassle-free serger threading, I cut 

the old color threads close to the cones, 

place the new color on the thread 

stand, and tie the new color on with an 

overhand knot. Then I serge slowly 

until the new color comes through. On 

my machine, only the needle must be 

rethreaded, so when the knot gets close to 

the needle eye, I clip out the knot and 

slip the new color through the eye. 
—Susan Riley, Sudbury, MA 
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To avoid a loose first stitch when 
picking up along a neck edge, pick up the 
first stitch as usual, but pick up the 
second stitch by yarning over with the 
working yarn and the tail. Besides 
securing the loose tail, this method also 
helps you keep tension on the first 
stitch. Pick up the other stitches as usual. 
On the next row, work the stitch with 
two loops as one. 

—~Kathe Brinkmann, Urbana, IL 








Knitting row counter 
I like to use the barrel-type row 
counter, but it leaves a large gap when 
knitting in the round. I solved this 
problem by putting a bead chain (like a 
key chain) through the counter and 
slipping the chain over the needle. Now 
every time I come to the chain, I turn 
the numbers one notch. 

—Susan Terry, Orlando, FL 


Shaping sleeve caps 
After watching the presser in a local 
dry cleaner’s, I now use a “steam with no 
iron pressure” method on my sleeve 
caps every time I iron, not just when I’m 
sewing. I place the sleeve on a tailors’ 
ham, which holds it in position, and apply 
plenty of steam. I leave the cap on the 
ham until it dries in a minute or two. 
This gives a professional-looking finish 
to my garments. 

—Lorelle Zacky, Los Angeles, CA 


Clean cardboard templates 
The lightweight, white cardboard used 
in packaging T-shirts and other clothing 
is great for making templates for 
pockets, flaps, collars, or design details 
such as scallops. Because it’s white, I 
can press over it without damaging my 
fabric. When Im finished, I slip the 
template into the pattern envelope, ready 
to use the next time. 

—Natalie Garrity, Baltumore, MD 


Fabric roses 
Here’s an easy way to cover the bases of 
fabric roses (Threads No. 34, p. 73): Cut 
two circles of fabric and stitch them all 
the way around, right sides together. Trim 
the seam to % in., then make a bias 
slash through only one layer of fabric. 
Turn the circle right side out through 
the slash, press, and hand stitch the circle 
to the flower with the slashed side 
against the base of the flower. 

—~Maureen Shaffer, Natick, MA 
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together; trim seam. a 
Slash one layer on 

Stitch to base 
of flower. 


the bias; turn 
right sides out. 
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Hani Cots ow Basic 
Black 


Also Cool Turquoise, Subtle Grey, Warm 
(Actual Size) Maroon, Sophisticated Teal, Refreshing 
Green, Outrageous Fuchsia and Screaming 
Orange. All these and more are available for 
printing your logo, care and content labels 
on our luxurious woven edge satin ribbon. 
Send for our Custom Label sample kit 
today—it's only a dollar and contains 
everything you'll need to get beautiful labels 
to add the finishing touch to your creations. 





by Debia Z.. tulheyoudl | Send Stee for — | 
P.O. Box 100+Essex, MA 01929 (508) 768-6572 Sarina Naina 
Retailers and wholesalers please write or call Dept. TM P.0.Box 1056 Winsted. CT 06098 
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1-800-654-5210 1-203-379-5142 FAX 1-203-379-0394 


8 Church St. 
Lambertville, NJ 
08530 PRL 
609/397-3475 | 
MC/Visa/Check/MO YARN ©. 


“If your iron isn't 
funny looking, 


buy ours” 


Don’t be fooled into thinking that 
because you pay $75.00 to get the 
sleekest household iron on the 
market that it will open seams, 
flatten darts, set pleats and give 
sharp creases like a professional 
iron will— or that it will take the 
| long hours of heat that we sewers 
inflict on our irons. Sussman has 
been making irons for professionals 
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-fine needles for the discriminating knitter | 
TURBO charged Addi circular needles are made of nickel 
es brass tor great feel and appeal. The connection 
| between needle and sott, snag free cord is imperceptable 








Addi Needle Sets $66/per s set 
10% discount, regularly $73 
sizes 2.00-6.00 mm/US0-US iG 
Circle length: 





for over 50 years. The new 3 lb. | | NEAL | oe 7 32 40 | | 
iron comes with iron rest, water Create your own Addi combinations, including Addi 
container and eam calince and te 8" & 16" DP and 14" SP needles. Write/Call for details. 


own good looks. Ot Yes, send me an Addi set(s). Enclosed is 
No. 1211 Gravity Feed Pro-Lite..... $185.00 Please add $2.50 for UPS /$5 for PO or Canada. 


The Perteet. 2 203 968-1257 
ION 566 Hoyt Street | : 
Darien, CT 06820 
Add $3.25 shipping in Cont. U.S. Call for charges elsewhere. 
In CT add 8% sales tax. Send $1.00 for 36 page color catalog. 
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Knitters’ measuring aid 
To avoid constant measuring when I 
knit, I mark the work with a length of 
thin, nonstretchy yarn, like pearl 
cotton, a few inches longer than the 
distance to be knitted. I tie an 
overhand knot at one end, leaving a loop 
that fits around the needle, and 
connect the other end to the knitting, as 
shown in the drawing below. I adjust 
the distance between the two connections 
to the length of knitting required. 
When the slack is gone, I’ve knitted 
far enough. 

—Ninon deZara/Ronn, Roxbury, CT 


Loop over needle and move with each row... 
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For nearly 150 years, Singer has been working hard so 
you won't have to. And now, we’ve made sewing easier 
than ever with our new Quantum™ XL-1. 


Even buttonholes 


Since my machine doesn’t have a 

special attachment for buttonholes, I’ve 

developed my own method for making 

uniform, straight ones. I use a peel-off 

mailing label, cutting out a rectangle 

the length and width of the buttonhole 

from the center. I stick it on the 

garment where I need the buttonhole, 

and stitch inside the rectangle. This 

template can be moved and reused several 

times before it loses its adhesive. Then 

it’s a simple matter to make another. 
—Terry Grant, Ashland, OR 


Reference labels 
To keep track of what pattern(s) I use to 
make my garments, I make labels from 
satin ribbon, using the alphabet 
embroidery feature on my machine. With 
a strip of tear-away backing under the 
ribbon, I sew the first three letters of the 
pattern company name and the pattern 
number in contrasting thread. After 
treating the cut edges with a fray 
preventive, I attach my “custom 
reference” to the inside of the garment. 
—Carla H. Johnson, Baltimore, MD 


that makes perfect buttonholes every time. 
And with touch-sensitive controls and an advanced 


Two-row knitting marker 
I have found the hybrid marker shown 
below to be helpful in circular knitting 
where shaping is done on alternate 
rounds (like a raglan sweater knit from 
the neck down). Instead of trying to 
remember which kind of row I’m on, I 
use two colors of marker rings. I slit 
one with a craft knife and slip it into the 
other, then pick up the free ring on 
every round. For me, red means “stop and 
increase,” and green means “go on 
knitting,” but the color isn’t important as 
long as you remember which is which. 
Yarn loops would work as well. 

—Lisa Mannery, Seattle, WA 


Slit one ring and slip it into the other. 
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letters. And, an automatic one-step buttonholer eal 
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The Quantum boasts an array of features that make 
sewing easier, quicker and more professional. You'll find 
nearly 200 built-in stitches including script and block 
alphabets and embroidery and design patterns. There's 
also easy string along stutching for decorative sewing and 





LCD display of stitch patterns, spacing and sizing, | | 

you get all these features right at your fingertips. Y 
Of course, Singer has a complete line of ma- ars 

chines for any sewing need including a state-of- 

the-art five thread overlock that makes it easy to te ——— ae 


Pattern markers Easy pants hems Swatch records 


I use safety pins to mark circles and I like bonding web (such as Stitch When I add to my large yarn collection, 
squares on patterns. These stay in place, Witchery) for hemming trousers but in I make swatches in stockinette stitch, so I 
and I can use small ones for the small the past had trouble with it creeping can see how the yarn will make up. 
marks and larger ones for medium and out of the hem and sticking where I didn’t Instead of binding off, I thread a needle 
large marks. Safety pins also securely want it. Now I serge the web to the | with waste yarn and use the yarn to 
show buttonhole and button placement. wrong side of the pants leg, which hold the stitches. Before I knot the waste 
—Grace B. Weinstein, Los Angeles, CA finishes the edge and holds the web varn, I run the needle through the 
securely in place. corner of a small card, then note on the 
Wool and sweater dryer —Richard T. Franke, Palo Alto, CA card the needle size(s) used for the 
Finding a dry, breezy day in Michigan swatch. If I use more than one size, I 


to drv fleeces outdoors can be a real mark the change in the swatch with a 


Serge raw edge 


problem. While looking fora place to and web in one safety pin. The swatch stays with the yarn, 
dry a wool sweater, I stumbled on the step, then press and if I want to try a pattern stitch 
perfect solution: my son’s old air fo fuse hem later, I move the stitches from the waste 





hockey table. With the cool air turned on, 

a sweater or tleece dries in record time. 

A friend found one at a garage sale for 

$10 after I told her about mine. 
—Charlotte Anderson, Chelsea, MI 


yarn back to needles. 
—Helen Tucker, Port Hueneme, CA 


Precision vacuuming 
I use a DataVac, available at computer 





y supply stores, for cleaning my sewing 
Idea organizer Ch . S oH machines. It is conveniently small, and 
To keep the pages I tear out from — nanan - ees "T / has a brush attachment for the suction 
magazines for design ideas organized, I P A) end, which helps in general cleanup. 
buy top-loading sheet protectors from “ The exhaust end has a “pin pointer” 
thestationer’s. The clippings slip inside, /) attachment that works the same way as 
and store in three-ring binders. A ¢j canned air. 

—Dianne Boate, San Francisco, CA C rr —Shari Adams, Los Alamos, NM 
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sew, trim and finish all in one easy step. And a complete line __ ucts, see your local Singer retailer today. And find out what’ in 
m of cabinets including the Triple Model — store for your future. 
=| 710, which gives you the flexibility ofa 


i highly functional sewing area that con- THE 
»| verts into a desk when not in use. SARE 
q Ps © roe ra 

} For a better look at the Quantum SEWING 





and the complete line of Singer sewing = MACHINES 
© machines, cabinets and other fine prod- © 1990 Singer Sewing Company 





— Basics 


We’ve set aside this space to explain 
terms that may not be familiar to all 
craftspeople, particularly in our 
knitting and sewing articles. If you've 
ever been stumped by a casual 
reference to “sleeve heads” or instruction 
to “miter the corner,” this column will 
help. When you see the remark, “see 
Basics” in an article, this 1s the place 
to turn. You'll find a clear explanation 
of the technique—how to do it and what 
wt accomplishes. 


SEWING 


For neat hemming on square corners, 

try mitered corners (p. 37). It helps to 
practice with paper first, before using 
cotton broadcloth, poplin, or muslin. First, 
press fold lines at the hem depth, 
allowing them to cross at the corner, as 
shown in drawing 1. Then, using the 
cross as a guide point, fold the corner to 
the inside, as shown in drawing 2, and 
press the diagonal fold. On fabrics that 


“—~_ 4 Mark fold lines. 


won't show a pressed crease easily, you 
may need to thread trace the lines. Cut off 
the corner, leaving a generous seam 
allowance outside the diagonal fold line, 
then fold the two hemlines to the wrong 
side once more (drawing 3). The diagonal 
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2. Fold corners. 


a 


——— 3. Cut off excess 
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crease should fold at the center, making 
the two halves meet in a miter. Adjust the 
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L 4. Stitch closed. 
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folds as necessary at the ironing board. 

Finish the raw edges of the hem by 
turning them under or binding them. Now, 
to stitch the inner miter seam, turn the 
hem inside out. With right sides together, 
match the halves of the diagonal fold line 
and machine stitch in the crease. Turn 
the miter right side out and finish stitching 
the hem, either by hand or machine. 

With heavy fabrics, it’s sometimes 
easier and more accurate to hand stitch 
the mitered corner from the outside. 

Wax a Single strand of thread and run it 
under a hot iron to melt the wax. Use 
this waxed thread to slipstitch the miter, 
as Shown in drawing 4, above. 


French seams (p. 37) enclose the raw 
edges of ravelly or sheer fabrics for a neat 
finish. The narrower they can be, the 
better, so test each fabric before seaming. 
These directions are for a standard 
“e-in. seam allowance. Adjust as desired. 
Begin with wrong sides together; sew a 
narrow ‘A-in. to %-in. seam. Press the 
seam flat as sewn. Trim to 4 in. to “4 
in. The rotary cutter is perfect for this job, 


a), Stitch Yin, 
— f to %in. 
/ of seam. \ 
Fa 


so keep a small cutting mat and cutter 
beside your machine. Press both seam 
allowances in one direction. Then, 

press seam as it will be sewn. Stitch ' in. 
to’ in. from edge, right sides together. 


Try tailors’ tacks (p. 37) to mark sewing 
svmbols, darts, and seams in fabric. Tacks 
don't leave traces, like a pencil or chalk 
might, and you can accurately mark two 

















layers of fabric at once. 

Thread a needle with a length of 
doubled thread that contrasts with the 
fabric. Then make a slit with the needle 
point in the pattern tissue over the symbol 
to be marked. Through the slit, take a 
small stitch through both layers of fabric. 
Pull the thread until you have a 1-in. tail 
left, then take another stitch in the same 
place. Leave a 1-in. to 2-in. loop, and cut 
the needle loose, leaving another 1-in. tail. 
Mark each symbol, then gently remove 
the pattern tissue. Pull the fabric layers 
apart carefully and snip the threads 
between layers, leaving the threads to mark 
your stitching line. 


| Marking two layers 
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1. Stitch with long loops. 
2. Pull layers apart. 
3. Cut beiween layers. 





Here’s a quick alternative to basting and 
pressing a flat-fell sleeve seam (Shown on 
p. 54). Trim the sleeve seam allowance to 
‘¥ in., and press it toward the right side of 
the sleeve. Slip the armscye seam 
allowance, also trimmed to % in., into the 
fold so the raw edge just butts up to the 
crease. Stitch through all three thicknesses 
in a ‘A-in. seam. Press the seam flat and 
topstitch on the right side. 


A swing tack anchors two fabric layers 
together while allowing some freedom for 
them to move separately, as on the 
hems of lining and garment, or when 
attaching a shoulder pad. (See p. 54.) 

To make a swing tack, take a small stitch 
invisibly through one edge of the 
garment, then another through the edge 
of the lining or pad. Leave a ‘A-in. to 1- 
in. slack in the thread. Repeat this long 
stitch several times, keeping the slack 
even. Then work closely spaced blanket 
stitches over the threads to cover and 
reinforce them. 


WS garment > - 
hem WS lining 
hem 
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Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


“But I don’t knaw how to 
4] ae 


“ Don't worry, 
some of us didn't either!” 


Join the hundreds of sewers who've 
discovered machine knitting to compi- 
ment their sewing skills. Our 136 page 
catalogue has over 7000 items! Our 
friendly, knowledgeable customer ser- 
vice representatives will guide you! 
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1991 Catalogue $4 (US Funds} 
Krish Knits © PO Box 1587-16 
Avon, CT ¢ 06001-1587 





ANNE POWELL LTD. 


Fine Needlework, 
Accessories and Gifts 





Our new catalog features sterling silver 
needlework tools-antique and new. Enamel 
“Battersea” boxes. Precious dolls and gifts. 
Nostalgic original cross stitch charts. 
“Glenshee” evenweave linen. Thimble 
holders, tool. Also rare Victorian needletools. 
Send $4.00 for our new catalog. 


Anne Powell Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3060 
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1. Can Anyone create quality 
monograms at home? 
If you like to sew... just follow 
Pantograms' easy instructions 
and you'll produce commerciai 
work sooner than you think. 
Using the Pantograms Embroi- 
dery Machine, you guide a sty- 
lus through an engraved tem- 
plate which moves an embroi- 
dery hoop under the needle. It's 
all as easy as tracing a line! 


2. How much money can I 
make? 
Pantograms’ market research 
has shown that a practiced 
monogrammer can average 10 
monograms per hour, At a whole- 
sale price of $3.25 each with 10 
retail customers you can make 
$325 a week for just 10 hours 
work. 









“The Pantograms . 
Monogrammer 
Made It Easy!” 


SEW SUCCESSFUL 


Everything you need to know to sew any fabric 
successfully. From chiffons to feathers, cashmere | 
to metallics — clear descriptions of hundreds of 
fabrics, plus how to pair fabrics, professional 
sewing techniques, and much much more. 
544 pages, 8%’’x11”’ soft cover. 


$27.95 plus $5.00 shipping 
(CA residents add $1.82 tax) 


Mail To: Claire Shaeffer 
P.O. Box 157 
Palm Springs, CA 92263 
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5. How easy is it to mono: 
gram? 


3. How much will it cost? 
The Pantograms Home Mono- 


gramming Studio is delivered to 
your door as a complete ready-to- 
go package. Just plug it in! No 
franchise. No fees. No royalties. No 
hidden costs. 

Systems start at only $3,995.00 


4. How do I set up my own 
business? 
With the Pantograms Operation 
and Sales Manual you'll have a 
complete handbook of business 
and marketing materials includ- 
ing a bookkeeping system, sta- 
tionery, promotional materials 
and a merchandising package 
that will help you advertise your 
monogramming service in the re- 
tail store. So, starting your own 
home business is easier than 
you think! 


Any home sewer can monogram 
with the Pantograms machine. A 
one-day course is available for 
successfully operating a mono- 
gramming business, at no extra 
charge! 


6 How do I get started? 


CALL TODAY for a video tape 
demonstrating the Pantogram 
Monogramming Machine in use. 


1-800-872-1555 


(813) 839-5697 
CALL NOW 


Pant LOG anes 


Manuf facturing ompany, Inc 
6807 S. MacDill Avenue 


Stuart, Florida 34995-3060 ASK ABOUT OUR COMPUTERIZED MACHINES 





Tampa, Florida 33611 
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— Basics 


To give body and support to the sleeve cap 
of a jacket or blouse, you sometimes need a 
sleeve head (see p. 52). This is a bias strip 
of fabric about 7’ in. by 2’/ in. which is 
sewn inside the sleeve cap after the sleeve 





has been sewn to the garment. The stitching 
line is in the sleeve seam allowance, but 
very close to the sleeve stitching. The 
material used varies from lambswool in 
jackets to self fabric in blouses. 


A seam roll (p. 54) is a firmly packed, 
sawdust-filled, cylindrical pressing aid used 
to open seams, especially in narrow areas 
like sleeves and trouser legs. One surface is 
usually wool, the other canvas, buta 

rolled towel in a tube sock will substitute. 








WEAVING 


Patricia Emerick’s hemstitching on the 
loom (p. 39) is useful when the piece 
youve woven needs only a fringe to 
complete it. After you've woven 3 in. or 

4 in., sew the combination backstitch and 
hemstitch around small groups of ends and 
between the second and third shots of the 
weaving. Repeat this process at the other 
end when you finish weaving the piece. 
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KNITTING 


Foran easy and secure invisible cast- 

on, you can use the crochet provisional 
cast-on suggested by Yoshimi Kihara on 
p. 50. Use a smooth, slippery, contrasting 
varn for the foundation so it will be 

easy to find and unravel later. Crochet a 
chain in the contrast yarn that is one 
stitch longer than the number of stitches 
required. Fasten off. With the knitting 
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yarn, pick up a stitch in the back loop of 
each chain except the last one made, as 
shown above. This is the first knit row. 
When your're ready to pick up the loops 
and knit in the opposite direction, pull 
the contrast yarn end back through the 
last chain stitch and unravel the chain. 


Mattress stitch (p. 65) makes a neat, 
strong hand finish for seams on knit 
fabrics, either hand or machine knit. 

It’s worked from the right side, ideally 
with a long end of yarn left over from 

the initial cast-on. On ribbed fabric, catch 
the end stitch on each piece to be 


Mattress stitch seam = /A\ Bayne 
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joined in the center and sew across to the 


opposite stitch. On stockinette, 

catch two horizontal bars just inside 
the end stitches and stitch across to the 
bars opposite. 








Mattress stitch seam 4 
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MACHINE KNITTING 


Fully fashioned decreases (p. 65) 

create a smooth selvage. Move a stitch or 
group of stitches from the edge toward 
the center of the work, so that the needle 
at the point of decrease carries two 
stitches. Use a transfer tool to shift all 
the stitches outside the decrease at 

once, if possible. 
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Increases are similar, but to prevent 
a hole, lift a bar from the row below to fill 
the empty needle. 


Increasing 
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— Notes 


Notes is where you can share news about 
remarkable people and places, special 
products, conferences and organizations, 
fascinating traditions; or just sound off. 
Write to Threads, 63 S. Main St., PO Box 
9006, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


CURRENT SHOWS 
African culture 


When art professor Henry Drewal and 
religion professor John Pemberton III 
organized the traveling exhibition 
“Yoruba: Nine Centuries of African Art 
and Thought,” they wanted to show a 
diversity of expression in a variety of 
media, so they included a small but 
impressive group of textile pieces. 

Heads are a common theme in Yoruba 
art. The conical shape of an exceptional 
beaded crown in this exhibition refers to 
the spiritual essence it represents, and the 
birds clustered around the top of the 
crown are symbolic of the creative power of 
women and a reminder to the king of his 
origin. Also, says Drewal, “As one king told 
me, no man can rule without the 
support of women.” 

The Yoruba believe that their 
ancestors are always with them and are 
available for counsel when needed. As 
beings now on a higher plane, they are 
honored with dances and songs in the 
masking tradition called egungun, or 
hidden power. Three elaborate egungun 





Representing the combined resources of en- 
tire families, elaborate egungun costumes 
could be the ancestors of traditional Mardi 
Gras costumes. (Photo by J. Pemberton Iil) 
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costumes similar to the one shown at left 
below are included in this show. An 
egungun costume is designed to fully 
conceal the wearer, who, when appearing 
in it, is no longer himself or of this world. 

The exhibition can be seen at the 
High Museum of Art, 1280 Peachtree St. 
NE, Atlanta, GA 30309 on Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10-5; Sunday 12-5; 
until June 16. The comprehensive, 
fully illustrated catalog is available from 
the Museum Shop for $38, softcover or 
$65, hardcover plus S&H. The show will 
travel in Switzerland, France, and 
Germany from autumn ’91 through 
autumn ’92. You can contact Museum 
Rietberg, the host institution, in Zurich, 
Switzerland, for specific details. 

—Roy Jones 


Roy Jones is a free-lance radio 
producer and a journalism instructor at 
Kent State University. 





“Sunflower,” circa 1912 (80 in. by 92 in.), is one 
of Marie Webster's early quilts. (Photo by 
Stephen Kovacik) 


Great moments in quilting 
Artist, scholar, and entrepreneur, 
Indiana-born Marie Webster (1859-1956) 
wrote the first book entirely devoted to 
quilting, Quilts: Their Story and How to 
Make Them (1915). She was a consultant 
and needlework editor for Ladies Home 
Journal from 1911 to 1917 and started 
one of the first mail-order businesses 
selling her quilt patterns. Nineteen of 
her quilts are on display until September 
30 at “Marie Webster Quilts,” the 
inaugural exhibition for the Indianapolis 
Museum of Art’s first textile gallery. The 
museum is located at 1200 W. 38th St., and 
is open Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 10-5; Thursday, 10-8:30; and 
Sunday, noon-s. 











PEOPLE 


The mother of modern 
tapestry 
Some people give light for vour whole life. 

At the beginning of my involvement 
with tapestry stands Marie Hoppe 
Teinitzer, a weaver, organizer, and 
philosopher, the true initiator of the 
reborn modern tapestry. One of her 
maxims, “Mind organizes itself bv 
organizing the things around it,” 
captures her essence. 

She was born on July 3, 1879, in the 
south of Bohemia. The new ideas and 
artistic movements coming from 
England influenced her to become 
interested in the crafts of her own 
country. When her parents died and 
Marie had to take over responsibility for 
her three younger sisters, she decided on 
a career in textiles. She studied in 
Vienna, Berlin, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, England, and Switzerland, 
learning about weaving, natural dyes, 
textile history, and cottage industry 
organization and returning home with 
notes, samples, contacts, and above all 
a dream about her own workshop. With 
the example of Scandinavian cottage 
industry in mind, she researched home 
crafts around her home in Jindfichtv 
Hradec, becoming part of the nationalistic 
movement before the First World War. 

She started her own workshop first 
in Prague in 1910, later moving to her 
parents’ house, where she created 
woven, dyed, and embroidered textiles for 
home furnishings in light colors and 
weight, using practical materials. With her 
memories from the Gobelin 
manufactory in Paris, she also started a 
production of “gobelin tapestries,” 
weaving without commissions. This 
luxury was supported by the more 
practical part of the workshop. 

Finally, her opportunity came when 
she was invited to produce a cycle of eight 
tapestries, “Crafts,” designed by Frantisek 
Kysela, then professor at the School of 
Applied Arts in Prague. The school had 
been invited to furnish an interior for the 
International Exhibition of Applied Arts 
in Paris in 1925. With Teintzer’s knowledge 
of technique and appreciation for old 
tapestries with their limited number of 
color shades and their monumental 
concept, she and Kysela together created a 
sensation in Paris that brought them the 
“Grand Prix.” 

Invited to participate in the 1939 
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— Notes 


World Exhibition in New York with a 
tapestry for the Czechoslovak Pavillion, 
Teinitzer and her weavers created 
“Czechoslovak Linen” (12 ft. by 20 ft.) 
after the design of Karel Putz. It was an 
allegory of the process of making linen, 
from flax to woven fabric, represented by 
five standing women, who looked as 
though they were dancing in a gold shine 
of material (shown below). This tapestry 
was very unusual because the warp 
participated visibly on the surface in 
twill and damask patterns. It was returned 
to Czechoslovakia after the war and is in 
the Ales Gallery at Hluboka Castle. 
During the short period full of hope 
and renewed energy after World War II, 
Teinitzer had another opportunity fora 
tapestry of monumental proportions 
(16’ ft. by 26 ft.) as part of Prague’s 


Charles IV University’s 600th anniversary. 


Under the insignias of the four 
founding colleges in 1348, stands St. 
Wenceslaus, patron of the Czech 
countries; the University’s founder, King 
Charles IV, Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, kneels on his right. 

And the left leg armour of St. 
Wenceslaus is where I enter the story. 
Although I had no weaving experience, 
Marie Teinitzer hesitantly accepted me as 
her only apprentice to help me prepare 
for a scholarship to Sweden that I had 
received from the Museum of Applied 
Arts in Prague. To complete the tapestry, 
we worked for six months in three eight- 
hour shifts. 

After the Communist takeover and 
border closing in February 1948, it was 
not possible for me to leave for Sweden, 
and Teinitzer offered me a place in her 


workshop, where I became a real 
apprentice in the medieval sense of the 
word. Her discipline and high demands 
gave a new meaning to my concept of 
work and responsibility and to my zest 
for life. Despite her business 
preoccupations, she knew how to enjov 
the rare moments of free time, good 
books, music, food, and friends; and 
she shared all this with her niece Olga 
and me and gave direction to our lives. 

It was not easy for a woman in her 
time between the wars to maintain a high 
quality of work under the economic 
and political circumstances. It was 
especially difficult for a woman of her 
spiritual and religious beliefs. I am quite 
familiar with her nostalgia for lost 
opportunities. But her workshop and 
house in Jindfichuv Hradec were an 
oasis of work and planning. 

When the workshop was nationalized 
and then included in a conglomerate of 
other workshops, she soon stopped 
visiting her beloved looms, which had 
been transferred from her house to a 
new site. Finding the place, supervising 
the renovation plans and architect, 
planting fruit trees in the garden, and 
regularly feeding the fish in the river 
was her last gift to the workshop, a 
finishing touch to her life. She died on 
November 18, 1960. I was fortunate to be 
with her at the end. 

For all her work in textile arts, she 
received from the government in 1952 a 
State Award of 2nd degree. 

—Vera W. Kopecek 


Vera Kopecek is a successful tapestry 
artist who lives in Phoenix, AZ. 





Becoming the apprentice of Marie H. Teinitzer, whose workshop produced “Czechoslovak Linen,” 
was the tuming point of Vera Kopecek’s life. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Not for weavers only 

Through its quarterly publication 
Shuttle, Spindle, and Dye pot, as well as 
its support of local guilds, the 
Handweavers Guild of America (120 
Mountain Ave. B-101, Bloomfield, CT 
06002; 203-242-3577) addresses the 
needs of weavers, spinners, and related 
fiber artists including knitters, tailors, 
and dyers. Fashion shows at recent 
biannual Convergences showcase the 
garments that weavers are producing, 
often in collaboration with a tailor. The 
next Convergence will be in 
Washington, D.C, July 23-26, 1992. 

HGA also sponsors an annual juried 
competition and show, “Small Expressions,” 
of works 15 inches or smaller in each 
dimension. The next exhibition will be in 
Eugene, OR, in June in conjuntion 
with the Northwest Weavers Conference 
(see Calendar, p. 80.) 

As a service to the textile community, 
HGA is currently compiling a list of 
weaving and spinning guilds. All U.S., 
Canadian, and international guilds are 
asked to send guild name, address, 
meeting time and place, contact person, 
and phone to HGA as soon as possible. 








SEWING NEWS 
Two good gadgets 


I am both a sewing gadget lover and a 
skeptic, so I didn’t expect to find the 
Hump Jumper, an angled piece of 
brightly colored plastic, as handy as I did. 
Its primary purpose is to prevent 
hesitation or uneven stitching over bulky 
areas, like the flat-fell seams on my 
daughter’s jeans, and it does this by 
overriding the tilting function of the 
presser foot. If you’re crossing a bulky 
area in the middle of a seam, you sew 
until the presser foot is about in. from 
the trouble spot, insert the Hump 
Jumper under the presser foot from 
behind (needle down), lower the foot, 
sew over the bulky spot, then remove the 
Jumper. If the bulky spot is at the 
beginning of the seam, on a patch pocket, 
for example, you just put the Hump 
Jumper in place before you start sewing 
and remove it when you no longer need 
it. It’s also good for making the space for a 
button shank. A package of two 

Jumpers, one ‘4 in. thick and one ‘Ae in. 
thick, to accommodate different bulks 
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A NEW THREADS BOOK 


A dazzling 
showcase: 


76 of the 


world’s 
best 
quilts! 


Since 1979, Quilt National, the well-known biennial 
exhibit presented by The Dairy Barn Cultural Arts 
Center, has gathered together the best new work of 
contemporary quilt makers. 


This year, The Taunton Press is proud to present 

The New Quilt 1, a vibrant collection of photographs 
documenting the first Quilt National exhibit of the 
new decade. This full-color book captures in large- 
format images the exuberant design and 
craftsmanship of 76 extraordinary quilts. 


Here’s a close-up look at the innovative techniques 
and styles of 69 of your quilt-making peers — it’s like 
a quilting conference between covers. 


What better way to enlarge your quilting circle? 


SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 104 PAGES, 90 PHOTOS, #070140, $21.95 


“Quilt National demonstrates the extent to which 
quilters are seeking a rich new language.” 
— The Boston Globe 


To order, mail the coupon at left to 
The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main Street, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506, 
or call 1-800-888-8286. 
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— Notes 


and machine foot differences, is available 
for $5, postpaid, from SN Designs, 145 
Cabot St. #2, Beverly, MA 01915. 

—Carol Adney 


Carol Adney ts assistant editor of Threads. 


In the 1970s, Barbara Johannah 
revolutionized quiltmaking with her fast- 
piecing method for blocks containing half- 
square triangles. It can be found in her 
book, The Quick Quiltmaking Handbook. 
Over the ensuing years, others added their 
own refinements. One is EZ International’s 
Easy Angle plastic template by Sharon 
Hultgren. Marking yardage a la Johanna 
can be inconvenient. But with the Easy 
Angle, vou put light and dark fabric right 
sides together, cut strips, and then cut 
accurate right triangles or squares with a 
built-in ‘A-in. seam allowance. Then you 
chainstitch the pieces. Finished size ranges 
from 1 in. to 4 in. A black tip at one angle 
of the hypotenuse forces you to cut the 
second triangle accurately. 

EZ International (130 Grand St., Carlstadt, 
NJ 07072) has developed an interesting line 
of sewing and quilting aids. One of my other 
favorites is Self-Stick Fab Grabs, fine 
sandpaper with adhesive on the other side so 
it can be stuck on any tool or ruler to keep it 
from sliding on fabric. —Robbie Fanning 


Robbie Fanning is a contributing 
editor of Threads. 


COMPETITIONS 


Sixth International Textile 

Contest 

Two finalists from each participating 

country will go to Japan to compete for eight 

cash awards totalling $15,000, in one of 

the most prestigious textile design 

competitions. U.S. entries will be accepted 

from September 5-12. The award selection 

ceremony will be November 19. For 

information, write to: The Fashion 

Foundation, 5 East 22nd St., 21H, New York, 

NY 10010; attn. L. Ogawa; (212) 228-8933. 
Sixty pieces from the fifth contest can 

be seen in July at the Surface Design 

Conference in Seattle (see Calendar, 

p. 80). Emma Sewell (UK) won the Grand 

Prix for an elegant wool fabric in which she 

combines different textures using a 

simple weave of high-twist yarns (see 

p. 38). —Yoshiko Iwamoto Wada 


Yoshiko I. Wada was one of the US. 
judges of the 1990 competition. 
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Second place in the 1990 Fiber Aris Compefi- 
tion went to Katherine Knauer of New York for 
“Shopping Ecstacy,” (25 in. by 23 in.), embroi- 
dery, appliqué, and Xerox transfer. (Photo by 
Katherine Knauer} 


Fiber Arts Competition 

Slide entries are due on July 15 for the 
fourth annual Fiber Arts Competition in 
Dalton, GA, sponsored by BASF Carpet 
Fibers and the Creative Arts Guild. Prize 
money is awarded for the first three places 
as well as for three honorable mentions. 
Winners will be announced at the opening 
reception on October 6. Contact Bernice 
Spigel, Exec. Director, Creative Arts Guild, 
520 W. Waugh St., Dalton, GA 30720; 
(404) 278-0168 for information. 


CLIPS 


British views on quilting 

and fiber art 

Quilters’ Review, an eight-page (half in 
color) semiannual publication, offers 
thoughtful, thought-provoking, and 
often scholarly ideas and opinions about 
quilting and fiber arts. It is published 
by The Quilters’ Guild independently of, 
but to accompany, their quarterly 
magazine The Quilter. Americans can join 
the guild and receive both publications 
by sending an application letter to The 
Quilters’ Guild, O.P. 66, Dean Clough, 
Halifax HX3 5AX, UK. Include a self- 
addressed envelope and your annual 
payment of £25 by bankers’ draft. 


Canadian conservators 

Textile Conservation Newsletter 

includes news and information of interest 
to museum professionals and serious 
amateurs on both sides of the North 
American border. This twice yearly 
publication is devoted mainly to notes of 











general interest (some fairly lengthy) on 
textile conservation, history, and 
technology; but it also includes 
information and reviews of upcoming 
courses, conferences, and exhibitions. 
German and French submissions are 
translated and published in both 
languages. For a two-vear subscription, 
send check, money order, or bank draft of 
$26 (Cdn) pavable to Textile Conservation 
Newsletter to TCN, PO Box 4811, Station E, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1S 5J1. 


Selling your work 

If vou're looking for someone to help 
you market your craft work, the Directory 
of Wholesale Reps for Craft 
Professionals might be just the ticket. 
This 32-page booklet lists 90 rep 
companies with all the pertinent details 
vou'll need to help vou decide which is 
for vou. Compiler and editor Sharon 
Olson also gives excellent advice on 

how to establish a professional 
relationship with your rep. This 1990 
directory is available for $7.95, postpaid, 
from Northwoods Trading Co., 13451 
Essex Ct., Eden Prairie, MN 55347; 

(612) 937-5275. 


Unchained crochet 


I was really intrigued when I first 
encountered Gladys Shue’s unique 
method for starting single or double 
crochet fabric with a stretchy, flexible 
edge, rather than with a chain. The 
method, which she explains in an eight- 
page self-published leaflet, is also 

handy for filet crochet and for making 
adjustable edges and altering crocheted 
fabric. You can order “The Gladway to 
Start Crochet” from Gladys Shue, 1013 
Prospect St., York, PA 17408; for $5.50, 
postpaid. —Alice Korach 


KNITTING NEWS 
Vintage knitting patterns 


Four years ago Chris Bacon of 

Edinburgh, Scotland, became obsessed 
with hand knitting history and started 
collecting old patterns. To date, his 
collection of pre-1960 knitting patterns 
numbers more than 20,000. Those visiting 
the UK are welcome to make an 
appointment to visit his house evenings 
and weekends. He organized an 
exhibition, “Get Knitted!—-A Century of 
Hand Knitting Design,” with Springburn 
Museum in Glasgov; it will be in London at 
Vestry House Museum in Walthamstow 
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throughout June and July and in Dumfries 
in September and will travel in Britain 
through 1992. 

You can also buy and trade patterns by 
mail. According to Bacon, most of his 
foreign customers send money or pre- 
1960 patterns and artifacts to exchange for 
collections of patterns, usually on a 
particular theme such as shawls, puffed- 
sleeve sweaters, etc. You can buy 
patterns or photocopies at the rate of four 
for £5, nine for £10, 20 for £20, and 60 
for.£50, plus £1 surface mail or £2 air mail. 
Payment can be made by Telex transfer 
(acct. 24039112, Dr. C. W. Bacon, 
Cooperative Bank ple, 15/17 South St. 
Andrew St., Edinburgh EH2 2AU, sort code 
83-91-26) or by bankers’ draft in Sterling 
with a corresponding bank in the UK. 
Payment is required with orders, and 
satisfaction is guaranteed, especially if you 
send a detailed description of what you 
want. If unsatisfactory merchandise is 
returned within four weeks of shipment 
(air mail), you will receive a refund. Write 
to Chris Bacon at Yesterknits, 7 Wellington 
St. Edinburgh EH7 SEE, Scotland; phone 
011-44-31-556-6253 (evenings). 


SEWING FOR PROFITS 
243 Pages by Judy & AllanSmith $13.00 
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¢ Free & Low Cost Advertising & P.R. 
¢ Buying Supplies The Right Way 
¢ How To Sell By Mail & To Retailers 
e Craft Fairs, Exhibits & Flea Markets 
¢ Teaching, Writing & Lecturing \, FREE 
* Consigning, Exploring Competition BONUS 
¢ Review of 71 Sewing Machines wiotesate @ 
¢ 100s of Magazines, Organizations gee 
And Catalog Addresses SUPPLIES 
¢ How To Diversify, Expand, Sell or 
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ABROAD 
What's a Dobag? 


Ten years ago, German scholar Harald 
Bohmer traveled to the remote villages of 
Turkey and set up informal workshops 

to teach natural dyeing. Armed with this 
“new” knowledge, weavers organized to 
form the Dobag Cooperative under the 
aegis of the University of Marmara. 








Experts pauacaiee potential Decacs corel be- 
fore affixing the distinctive leather label. 











Working at home, individual weavers 
create their own designs. 

Women bear the brunt of the work, 
spinning and dyeing the wool and 
weaving the carpets, shown at left. But 
in return, they are gaining unprecedented 
respect. Despite the restrictions Islamic 
cultures place on women, Dobag weavers 
recently elected an all-female board of 
directors for one of the villages. When a 
carpet is completed, the weaver 
submits it to the Cooperative for 
inspection by the University of 
Marmara’s Fine Arts Department. Dobags 
are not sold in Turkey. Exporting 
directly to authorized distributors gives 
the weavers greater control. They are 
paid when they submit a carpet; and at 
year-end, they share in the cooperative’s 
profits. Dobags are channeled through 
four distributors worldwide—three in 
Europe and one in the U.S.: Return to 
Tradition, 3319 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, CA 94118; (415) 921-4180. 

—Michael A. Scott 


Michael Scott is manager of Return 
to Tradition. 


New England Fall Craft Tour 


~~ 


October 4 -10, 1991 


An unforgettable week-long journey, visiting and learning 


from New England's legendary craftsmen, in the colorful 


Country 


Heritage 
Tours 


die 
P.O. Box 712 
Amherst, NH 03031 
1-800-346-9820 
(603) 673-0640 


For a free brochure, send to: 
Country Heritage Tours, Inc. 
Dept T-51 
PO Box 712 7 
Amherst, N.H.03031 

ad 


Address 


= 





countryside thatinspired them. 

You'll visit quaint, steepled villages where traditional New 
England crafting hasn’tchangedforover ahundred years...like the 
hilltop Shaker village, home to original “Shaker Knits”, and the 
sleepy New England town, on“Golden Pond”, whose workshops 
and attics will welcome you with their own specialized techniques 
in weaving, needle arts and painting. You'll travel backroads and 
country lanes, in this “Sheep to Shawl” countryside, visiting 
wildflower farms, pottery barns, antique and supply shops, vintage 
country stores, quilt museums and a peek at the rare collection of 
needlework and paintings by Grandma Moses. 

Come and spend a week surrounded by New England’s famous 
fall foliage, resting in Victorian seasideinns, en joying the hearty 
fare of this rich countryside andyoutoo may be inspiredto new s 
heights of creativity! 
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Want to try it yourself? 
by David Page Coffin 


Once again, we're devoting this column 
to sources for several of the projects and 
techniques that are described in the 
current issue. If you want to get more 
involved and need supplies, the 
following sources have what you'll need. 


Many-colored mohairs and wools 
Yoshimi Kihara hand dyes her yarns to 
achieve her subtle blends and extensive 
palette, and we dyed the yarns we used 
to make her shaded zigzag jacket (see the 
pattern on pp. 50-51). But if you'd rather 
not do the dyeing yourself, there are other 
options. Several yarn manufacturers sell 
mohair in enough colors to produce five- 
step shaded effects as specified in the 
pattern, and not just in black to white. 
Berroco’s Mohair Classic (93 yds. per 43g 
ball; $5.50 solid, $5.75 heathered) comes in 
64 solid colors, including graduated 
ranges in gray, cool and warm browns, 
reds, yellows, greens, blues, purples, and 
lots of pastels. There are 20 heathered 
colors as well, for even more subtle and 
multihued gradations. Classic Elite’s La 
Gran mohair (90 yds. per 42g ball; $5.80) 
has a similar range of 60 colors. For 
ultimate luxury, and more exotic colors, 
take a look at Tiber’s kid mohair Doux 
Mohair (140m per 50g ball; $14.50; dist. 
by Classic Elite). Among the 58 colors, 
youll find many subtle earth tones and 
pastels, magentas, oranges, and both hot 
and cool greens. 

For the zigzags in five- to six-stitches- 
per-inch wool, it’s not as easy to find 
an extensive enough color range to 
make the same smooth gradations, but 
you'll find many graduated sequences 
among Lane Borgosesia’s 67 colors of 
7 Settembre (132 yds. per 50g ball; 
$3.80), including black to white. Classic 
Elite offers Paisley Light (125 yds. per 
50g skein; $4.95) in 35 colors. It’s a 
glossy blend of 50% wool/50% rayon 
that would contrast beautifully with 
mohair. If you can’t find just the 
right five-color sequence from these 
offerings, why not consider shading 
the zigzags only three times, or not at 
all? You could even do them in 
contrasting color(s). If the colors are 
carefully chosen, your effect will 
be magnificent. 


Berroco, Inc. 
PO Box 367 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
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Classic Elite Yarns 
12 Perkins St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 


Lane Borgosesia USA Inc. 
16 Mahopac Village Center 
Mahopac, NY 10541 


More Japanese knitting patterns 
Kihara’s Shaded Zigzag Jacket pattern is 
an annotated version of the graphic 
Japanese method of communicating 
knitting instructions. If you’re an 
experienced knitter, once you've read a 
pattern through, you should be able to 
make sense of the unannotated (at least 
not in English!) versions in Japanese 
pattern books. Hundreds of these books 
are available in the United States from 
Yo’s Needlecraft, importers of the 
Nihon Vogue collections, which are filled 
with superb and intriguing designs. 
Nihon Vogue publishes close to 125 
new, fully illustrated pattern and how- 
to books a year, ranging in price from 
$6 to $15. They're mostly about hand 
and machine knitting, with 50 to 60 
patterns per book, all in full color; 

and as sources of inspiration alone, 
they’re unrivaled. Send a SASE with 
two first-class stamps for a color 
brochure listing all the current 
selections. Owner Yo Furuta is usually 
on hand to answer questions by phone 
and can keep you abreast of the 
occasional efforts to translate the pattern 
instructions into English, but many 
knitters find the patterns, like Kihara’s, 
decipherable from the diagrams and 
numbers alone. 


Yo’s Needlecraft 

940 E. Dominguez, Suite P 
Carson, CA 90746 

(213) 515-6473 


Miyake-esque fabrics 

Unique fabrics, of the sort you’d want 

to make into Issey Miyake clothing (pp. 
32-37), are rare. They're hard to find by 
definition. One strategy is to look for 
them in places other than fabric stores. 
World-renowned weaver/designer Junichi 
Arai, whose fabrics Miyake has used in 
his own creations, sells some of his 
unquestionably unique fabric through 

a Chicago boutique called June Blaker in 
the form of scarves, and imaginative 
sewers have been known to cut these 

2- to 4-ft. by 6-ft. scarves into 

garments. June Blaker usually has a 

bolt or two of Arai yardage on hand as 








well, but like the scarves, it moves out 
quickly, only to be replaced by something 
equally distinctive. Blaker will send 
photocopies from the current scarf 
collection, or a few of the scarves 
themselves on approval. They sell for $75 
to $250 each. 

Another strategy is to have a friend 
in a well-stocked fabric store who knows 
what youre looking for. At Vogue 
Fabrics, the selection of distinctive wools, 
linens, silks, and blends is huge and 
ever changing. They’re reluctant to say 
what may still be there by the time this 
column is in print, but if you ask for Liz 
in the silk room, you'll find a fellow fan 
of Miyake patterns who can give you a 
telephone tour of the most appropriate 
and intriguing fabrics in stock and who 
will send you swatches of anything that 
peaks your interest. 


June Blaker 

750 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 751-9220 


Vogue Fabrics 

718 Main St. 
Evanston, IL 60202 
(708) 864-9600 


Try collapsing 

Many weaving shops carry yarns that are 
appropriate for over-twisting and weaving 
into collapse fabric (see pp. 38-39). 

A good example is The Weaving 
Workshop, which carries fine, springy 
undyed wools like Pony 2-Ply, New 
Zealand 2/20s, Crown Colony White, and 
Jaggerspun (in colors). Send a SASE for 
clippings; they sell the yarns by the 
ounce. They can also supply Merino 
fleeces and rovings if you want to start 
from scratch. Reel blockers aren’t 
common, but one reliable source is John 
Meck, who makes them by hand. His 
24-in.-long by 17-in.-diameter blockers 
are $48; extra reels are $36. 


The Weaving Workshop 
916 W. Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago, IL 60614 

(312) 929-5776 


John Meck 

9241 S.W. Link St. 
Cornelius, OR 97113 
(503) 628-2696 


David Page Coffin is an associate 
editor of Threads. 
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TEXTILE ARTISTS!!! 


Don't MONKEY around - STEAM YOUR DYES! 


Use a steamer instead of ironing, using fixa- 
tives or additives. Jacquard makes a pro- 
fessional fabric steamer for every budget. 
Jacquard steamers are built tolasta lifetime. 


Vertical Model - 110 or 220 volt, built in heat 
source, auto-safe shutoff, double walled cylin- 
ders. Exterior dimensions 74" x 11", 58" interior 
steaming capacity. 





Stove Top Model - Welded stainless steel con- 
struction with hinged top. Exterior dimensions 
6" x 6" x 38", 36" interior steaming Capacity. 





sth a Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


E YE (800) 442-0455 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO CHART A GARMENT BY HAND? 





Too long. That's why we at Seedling Software wrote four IBM-compatible computer programs 
for machine knitters: SweaterA, SweaterB, Skirt A, and Skirt B. These programs use information 
supplied by the knitter to provide graphic and text instructions to knit a particular sweater or skirt. 


The Sweater Programs. Sweater A The Skirt Programs. SkirtA 

produces Set-in Sleeve, Dropped creates A-Line, Latch Panel, No- 
Shoulder, and Raglan cardigans and Shaping Pleated, and Ribber-Pleated 
pullovers. Sweater B designs Dolman, Yoke skirts. Skirt B generates Easy 
Round Yoke, and Saddle Shoulder ) Panel, Shortrowed Circular, Shadow 
pullover sweaters. Both let you choose Pleated, and Slit-Side skirts. Both allow 
from four neck styles, seven hems, four , you to select from seven hems, two or 
trims, and 22 standard or unlimited | no pockets, and 16 standard or unlimited 
customized sizes. \ 2 customized sizes. 


All Programs, What else do they do? Well, all our programs let you: 

* specify any stitch and row gauge. Got a standard and a bulky machine? That's okay! 
They'll work for both machines. 

* change the dimensions of your garment. Save them, too. Great for people with long arms or broad 
shoulders. Or change two sleeve measurements and turn winter's long-sleeved sweater into summer's 
short-sleeved shirt. 

* forget scribbling in the margins. For every slope (increase or decrease), our programs automatically 
give you a summary of the change rows and the needles in WP on the change row -- even along the 
neck and armholes. And when shortrowing is required (for example, along the shouklers), the programs 
calculate every-other-row changes. 

* send graphics to the display_or the printer. Essential for blocking. 


... all this and much more. Combine a little imagination, a sweater program, and a skirt program to create 
a wide range of casual, dressy, and sporty outfits. Even a cheerleader’s uniform! 


Prices: One program: $50; two or more: $45 each (when you buy them at the same time). Please spe ss 
ake program (Sweater A, Sweater B, Skirt A, or Skirt B} and disk size (3.5” or 5.25"). Send your che 
or money order (U.S. funds only; in lowa, add 4% sales tax) to: 


Seedling Software, Dept. T, 8 Hillcrest Heights, Mt. Vernon, IA 52314-9611 
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OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $10 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back. 


Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 
right in the comfort of your 
own home. If you aren’t 
convinced you love them, 
send them back and we'll 





- refund your money. 


If you love them you'll still 
get your money back because 
we credit the $10 to your 


é- first order for $50 or more. 


Over 20,000 satisfied Cotton 
Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and work- 
ability of these yarns— 
many available only from 
Cotton Clouds. As you page 
through our catalog you'll 
find yarns, looms, needles, 
books, patterns, videos, 
kits, and all BOND acces- 
sories—each pre-tested to 
guarantee you the ultimate 


‘ fabric experience. And of 


course you'll find, ina 
convenient pouch at the 
back, the actual samples of 
all the yarns we supply on 
cones and skeins. Over 450. 


~ Hurry, order your samples 


and catalog today. 
ey RDER FORM 
IVES. Please send me my 
28-page catalog and 
more than 450 yarn samples | | 
Any for $10 plus 





“ | postage and handling of $2. 00. | 
> | CO check enclosed. 
| D bill my credit card | 
Card # 
| xpd 
—~® | Name | 
| Address | 
: | City | 
— State Zip 
| | 1Oknit Oo weave | 
C] crochet ( 
| Mail to: Cotton Clouds fT | 
Rt. 2, Desert Hills, #16 
Safford, AZ 85546 | 
Or call 
1-800-322-7888 v) 
In Arizona call 
; 1-602-428-7000. 
|= | We 
| CLOUDS 
——= B oa | 
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Actual size 

Only New Home great 

technical skill could take computer 

sewing so far, so fast! Using the very latest 

technology available, New Home now brings you 

todays most advanced sewing machine. A machine 

that both sews and embroiders with incredible ease, 

and offers more creative pleasure than you've ever 

known before. , 


Professional-Style 
5-Color Embroidery } 

Use the Memory Cratt 
8000 to create truly beautiful § 
embroidery more easily than 
you ever imagined. 

Decorate tablecloths, napkins, bedspreads and other 
furnishings with magnificent designs up to 7Omm 
(2 5/8") by 125mm (5") wide. Personalize gifts or your 
familys entire wardrobe. 

Choose a wide variety of lettering styles and em- 
broidery designs such as 
flowers, animals, sports 
symbols, signs of the zodiac 
and more. Use as many as 
five different colors! 

Even if a thread breaks, the 
amazing sensor technology 
of the Memory Craft 8000 
stopsthe machine automatically, and permits you 
to re-thread and continue without skipping a stitch. 

Its all so easy because everything is pre-programmed 
into the memory cards 
which come with the 
Memory Craft 8000, as 
well as others available ~™ 
at your dealer. 












Actual size 


New Homes’ Amazing ayy 

New Memory Cralt 8000 Now 4 © - 

Makes It Easier Than Ever 
To Embroider And Sew! 








And remember, this 
is professional-style 
embroidery, so itS not just 
an outline, but full, rich, lavish embroidery. The kind 
of elegant embroidery you've always dreamed of. 


Decorative and Everyday Sewing 


Whatever you sew—whatever fabric, thread or 
pattern you use—you can sew it more easily and with 
more beautiful results using the Memory Craft 8000. 

Every stitch pattern you can think of (as well as 
many you never imagined) is already in its computer 
program. 

Just select the utility or decorative stitch you want 
and the Memory Craft 8000 will produce it perfectly 

every time. 

You can even combine deco- 
rative stitches and store them in 
memory for recall days later 

And when it comes to button- 
holes, no sewing machine in the world does it better. 
Whether a fashion calls for square, rounded or key- 
hole styles, an automatic sensor in the Memory Craft 
8000 helps you create a perfect buttonhole in one 
simple step. 


UserFriendly Visual Touch Screen 


This is the biggest screen of any sewing machine on 
the market! So itS easier to read and understand. And all 
it takes is a touch with your fingertip to get you started. 


Actual size 


Actual size 
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Memory Craft SEV 


NEW HOME 
Exsetience in Quality 


e. yy 





Fverything you need to sew appears on the screen: stitch sewing speed, this amazing touch screen makes the 


patterns, embroidery designs, and—most important— Memory Cratt 8000 virtually error-free! 
easy-to-follow sewing instructions that guide you Try the Memory Craft 8000 soon. Visit the New 
through every sewing step, from beginning to end. Home dealer nearest you, or contact us direct. 


And even if you make a mistake, a message on the 


screen will tell you how to correct it! NEW HOME’ 


| THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPAN 
Combined with the computer that 100 HOLLISTER ROAD, TETERBORO, NJ 07608 « (201) 440- 8080 
automatically sets the proper stitch 


IN CANADA: JANOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
width, length and 










6620 KITTIMAT RD., MISSISSAUGA L5N2B8 


ima amma a a a a al ap as 


I WANT TO KNOW MORE! Please send me complete information on 
the Memory Craft 8000, and the name of my nearest Home dealer. 
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f I could wear the clothes of only 

one designer, the decision would 

be easy: Issey Miyake. His clothes 

are classics in the true sense of 

the word. They belong to a time all 
their own and can be worn by anyone, re- 
gardless of age, figure type, or gender. Miya- 
kKe’s fans are legion and diverse, ranging 
from jazz trumpeter Miles Davis to design- 
er Giorgio Armani. 

Miyake is one of a handful of designers 
who contracts with Vogue Patterns to pro- 
vide patterns of selected items from his 
ready-to-wear line. I am a passionate and 
prolific sewer. To me, the acid test for a 
successful garment is its longevity in my 
active wardrobe. The only garments that 
have made it beyond two years are Miya- 
Ke’s. I’m still wearing clothes I made from 
the very first Vogue Issey Miyake pattern. 

I always make ita point to lookat Miyake’s 
ready-to-wear collection for ideas and inspi- 
ration, and to get a feeling for his themes 
and motivations, but I never “copy” or even 
attempt to re-create them exactly. One of the 
reasons I enjoy working with his shapes and 
designs is that I become stimulated and ex- 
cited about making them work for me—my 
life, my figure, and the fabrics that I find. I 
wear his clothes almost every day; some are 
very knock-around casual, some are perfect 
for business, others make just the right 
statement for lectures and presentations, and 
some I save for evening and dressy occasions. 

Issey Miyake clothing is fun to make and 
wear. Each garment can function as a build- 
ing block in any wardrobe. I buy all the pat- 
terns because the designs have a longevity 
and style that no other designer’s clothes 
have, and the pieces trom ditferent patterns 
often work with one another. Like old 
friends, the patterns become better and bet- 
ter and more fun with use and experience. 
I’ve shortened a dress pattern to make a 
spectacular top, lengthened a jacket pattern 
to make a raincoat, modified the long sleeves 
of a blouse to make a camp shirt, and added 
a belt and buttons to pleats. Miyake’s clothes 
give your taste and personal style room to 
grow and change, for he is usually ahead of 
and beyond the fashion game. 

I'd like to share what I’ve learned about 
appropriate fabrics to use, characteristics 
you re likely to see in Miyake’s designs, and 
the sewing challenges the designs create so 
that you can make some really wonderful 
versions of your own. 


Yours for the sewing: Miyake Vogue patterns 
encompass the unusual details and cuts of his 
ready-to-wear. The author created the suit at 
far left from a 1990 patfern but took cues for 
fabrics and textures from Miyake’'s retail gar- 
ments, like the pleated jacket from the 1991 
Plantation line. (Photo by Yvonne Taylor) 
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Designs that stand alone 

Miyake produces a high-priced, ready-to- 
wear collection for women, Issey Miyake 
Boutique; a less expensive collection called 
Plantation; collections for men; and a coat 
collection labeled Windcoat. He recently cre- 
ated the Permanente collection, a concept 
that has no precedent in the fashion busi- 
ness, which showcases his best vintage de- 
signs and favorites from previous collections. 

The quality of Issey Miyake ready-to-wear 
is that of fine handsewn clothing without 
the pretense of couture. Everything is fin- 
ished beautifully inside and out, but has an 
easy feel. In Mivake’s ready-to-wear, seams 
and edges are always finished. French 
seams, flat-fell seams, turned-and-stitched 
seams, bound seams, and topstitching are all 
used to maximum effect. Serging is discreet, 
subtle, and usually narrow. 

There are several themes that recur in 
Miyake’s ready-to-wear lines as well as in 
his Vogue patterns. Many of the designs 
start as rectilinear shapes that Miyake 
drapes on the body, and although the gar- 
ments are often oversized, they reveal the 
human form. These designs magically ad- 


just to fat or skinny bodies. 


Miyake is fond of pleats and folds as de- 
sign elements in their own right, but he 
also uses them unpredictably to mold and 
shape rectangular shapes. Asymmetrical 
design elements abound, which means 
sewers must lay out pattern pieces careful- 
ly and cut them singly. Overlaid pieces and 
origami (the art of Japanese paper folding) 
influences are other trademarks. 

Similar neckline and cowl variations oc- 
cur again and again. Miyake likes to cut the 
collars and lapels of shirts, jackets, and 
coats as part of the garment’s front, as he 
did for the jackets at left. This cut often 
requires skill at insetting square pieces of 
fabric, which Ill discuss in a bit. 

Pockets and their placement are always 
considered carefully and are integrated 
with the overall design. Mitered corners 
are frequently used both as a design ele- 
ment and to reduce bulk. Closures may be 
unconventional and are sometimes remi- 
niscent of kimono ties. Miyake’s patterns 
have called for closures such as draw- 
strings threaded through buttonholes, 
hand lacing, and braided ties. 


Fabric first 

Miyake firmly believes that design begins 
with fabric. He works with cloth the way a 
sculptor works with clay: He smells it, 
squeezes it, carefully examines both sides, 
and creates his designs by wrapping and 
draping, referring to this process as “man- 
ual labor.” He has used quilted cottons; 
basket-woven straw; ikats; and Japanese 
tie-dyed, puckered, and paper cloth. He has 


used fabric he describes as “whisker” lin- 
en, “downy hair,” and “dobby” 
doubleweave linen. Like Chanel, early in 
his career he took a wool jersey and turned 
it into outerwear. Miyake has even made 
garments with rubber, plastic, metal, bam- 
boo, and stones. 

Miyake loves stripes and has spent years 
researching and designing striped fabrics. 
A favorite fabric of his has textured stripes 
on one side and a solid color on the other. 
Any fabric that is double-faced seems to in- 
trigue Miyake, and it turns up again and 
again in his ready-to-wear. 

Miyake works with some of the world’s 
finest textile designers, weavers, and 
craftspeople, and together they develop 
new textile designs from images of daily 
life and from the surrounding environ- 
ment. He has been said to be just as inter- 
ested in a weaver’s “mistakes” because he 
finds them inspiring. 

If Issey Miyake has some of the finest 
textiles in the world at his disposal, what 
are the options for home sewers? Bear in 
mind that Miyake usually selects natural 
colors. Also note that although textured 
and handwoven fabrics are associated with 
his designs, they are usually limited to 
simple shapes and serve as focal points 
within an ensemble: scarves, coats, vests, 


jackets. Basic garments such as skirts, 


tops, and pants are often constructed of 
simple wool jersey, wool and rayon crepe, 
cotton, or linen. So combine textured 
pieces with plain weaves. 

Handwoven and unusual fabrics (see 
Supplies on p. 28) are perfect for many 
Miyake designs. You can also try creating 
your own puckered fabric by spinning and 
weaving (see “Make Your Own High-Fash- 
ion Fabric” on pp. 38 and 39) or by experi- 
menting with commercially available 
wools, wool blends, and natural/synthetic 
blends. Try this technique, which artists 
call “stressing” the fabric. Test an eighth- 
yard of fabric first. Put the fabric in hot 
water—this can felt it—then immerse it in 
cold water, which might alter it again. You 
might try throwing the sample into the 
washing machine and agitating it, then see 
what effect machine drying gives. Blends of 
natural and synthetic fibers may react dif- 
ferently—one may shrink and the other 
may not. 

Every season Miyake comes out with a 
line of white shirts in fine cotton, linen, or 
silk. Make any Miyake blouse pattern in 
your best white fabric, and you'll have the 
garment for the rest of your life. 


Fitting: start of the puzzle 

Even though Miyake’s designs are propor- 
tioned to look good on all types of figures, I 
strongly suggest that you fit and pretest the 
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Wlustrations by Jenn Cid li 


pattern and sewing techniques. The more 
loosely fitted the garment, the easier it will 
be to fit. As fashion and styles have moved 
closer to the body, so have some of Miya- 
ke’s patterns, and these fitted or semi-fit- 
ted garments require some preliminary fit- 
ting work. 

Miyake’s pattern pieces often look like 
no others and may be confusing at first. 
(Look at the blouse cut in the sketch below 
to see what I mean). Even if you are accom- 
plished at sewing and fitting, start by ex- 
amining the pattern pieces and reading the 
directions completely before you begin the 
fitting process. 

Pin fitting is a must—it shows what the 
garment looks like and will give you an 


Fitting alterations to an unusual blouse 
This not-to-scale Craft has typical Miyake 


details: no side seams, off-bias center 
back seam, collar cut in one with the boay. 











idea of how it is assembled, as well as how 
it will fit and which alterations are neces- 
sary. Pin fitting is the next best thing to 
trying on the actual garment, and while it 
takes a bit of practice to go at it with confi- 
dence, it is a practical and painless fitting 
tool. It works best on tops, blouses, jackets, 
and coats; it is difficult (but not impossi- 
ble) for pants and some skirts. 

It may take you some time to get accus- 
tomed to “seeing” the garment during pin 
fitting. You must be careful when trying a 
pin-fit garment on so it hangs properly. 

To pin fit, pull out the main pattern 
pieces—front, back, sleeve. Pin the body 
pieces together with pins parallel to and 
right on the seamlines and with the seam 
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allowances on the outside. Try the sleeve 
on separately. Look at the overall propor- 
tions, length, pocket placement, seam, and 
detail placement. The fact that these pat- 
terns seem to be oversized may be mislead- 
ing; often the “extra” fabric is taken up ina 
design detail, like a pleat, or is simply nec- 
essary for the right effect, so be careful not 
to confuse fitting ease with design ease. 


Alterations 

If you are accustomed to making particular 
alterations to all Vogue patterns, do them 
before pin fitting if possible. Do any length 
alterations first, then the width alterations. 
Always make your changes following the 
grainlines. Since many of Miyake’s designs 
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are based on rectangles, you can often easi- 
ly add or subtract length or width parallel 
to the sides. 


No side seams—Some Miyake patterns have 
no side seams. So if you need to widen or 
narrow the garment, you have to draw in a 
side seam, slash along the seam, and spread 
the pattern, using the grainline as a guide. 
I’ve shown how I modified a blouse pattern 
in the left drawing on the facing page. 


Bias seams—Miyake sometimes designs 
garments that place the center back seam 
on an odd off-bias. I’ve seen this character- 
istic in dresses, jackets, and shirts. Miyake 
and his staff usually work by draping fabric 
on a mannequin, and they work out the 
stretch and slight distortion that occurs 
along a bias seam in that sample fabric; 
you may have to adjust the bias seam as 
you work in your fabric. I have found that 
garments with such a seam tend to become 
too wide, and that the center back seam 
sometimes requires taking in, starting with 
the greatest amount at the hem and taper- 
ing to nothing just above the waist (see the 
lower right drawing opposite). The amount 
of extra is determined by your fabric; it is 
not a pattern “problem,” but a matter of 
fine-tuning the fit. It is helpful to be aware 
of this before finishing the hem. 


Circular skirts—Circle skirts are another 
favorite Miyake theme, but his versions at 
first glance may not even resemble a “nor- 
mal” version of a circle skirt (see the center 
drawings on p. 36). Altering these styles 
should be done at the waist, rather than by 
splitting the pattern, so you retain the 
skirt’s design proportions. 

Fold and pin the skirt pieces together so 
the pattern resembles the final skirt, and 
compare the measurement of your waist 
with that of the pattern. Lay the measuring 
tape on its side, and measure directly on 
the seamline, omitting darts, tucks, and 
pleats. The skirt waist should measure 1'4 
in. to 2’4 in. larger than your waist, less for 
slim figures, more for full figures. If you 
deepen the seamline 1 in. or more, you 
also may want to add to the skirt length 
and reposition markings. 

It takes surprisingly little widening to in- 
crease the waist a lot. Begin by redrawing 
the waistline diameter ' in. larger into the 
skirt body and remeasure the seamline. If 
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Altering the waist of a circular skirt 


Standard skirt: 

Increase waist by 
increasing the waist 
circle diameter. 






Press 

outward 
before 
hemming. | 


A rectangular shape with a circular skirt waist 


Pin skirt together before 
measuring waist 

along seamline as in 
standard skirt. 
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you need to add more, keep widening the 
waist. by ‘A-in. increments. 

Don’t forget to alter the waistband. The 
finished waistband, not including overlap 
for the closure, is usually 1 in. to 1’ in. 
smaller than the skirt waist measurement, 
allowing A in. to ’4 in. of the skirt to ease 
onto each quarter of the waistband. 

Circle skirts tend to droop at the center 
front. To eliminate this, trim an additional 
’” in. to “A in. from the front, tapering to 
nothing at the side seams (see nearest top 
drawing at left). This is most accurately 
done while checking the fit of the waist- 
band; machine or hand baste the waist- 
band in place and adjust as needed. 

Because a circle skirt encompasses all 
possibilities of grain and bias, it has a ten- 
dency to stretch unevenly, which makes 
the hem crooked. This happens especially 
with rayons and loose or unbalanced 
weaves. Allowing the skirt to hang for 24 
hours before hemming, as is sometimes 
advised, is usually inadequate; subsequent 
stretching may still occur. To assure an 
even hem on patterns that call for it, take 
the stretch out before you sew any seams 
or finish the hem. I work at the ironing 
board, pressing and stretching the fabric 
gently outward from waist to hem, holding 
the skirt firmly at the waist. The results 
may be an uneven-looking skirt edge, but 
you can adjust the hem at the end of con- 
struction using a hem marker. 

Miyake is well aware of the tendency for 
a circle skirt to stretch and even takes ad- 
vantage of it by designing skirts with hems 
that are deliberately uneven. The stretch 
adds to the asymmetrical nature of the 
skirt in a now out-of-print Vogue pattern 





Inside out: All edges in Issey Miyake ready- 
fo-wear are carefully finished, as in this 
Spring/Summer ’91 Plantation twill linen suit 
jacket. The armhole and side seam edges 
were bound with bias tape. 
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(see the bottom left fashion sketch on the 
facing page). This is a marvelous skirt and 
is great worn sideways, with the side seams 
down center front and back! 


onstruction tips 

Issey Miyake uses the sewing purist’s favor- 
ite basic methods for ensuring that the in- 
side of the garment is in keeping with the 
design, fabric, and integrity of the garment, 
yet is never overworked or fussy. When 
sewing Miyake patterns, be prepared to 
take your time and enjoy the process of 
fine-tuning your skills, doing beautiful 
work, and, yes, even fussing, and you will 
enjoy the surprises as you sew, fit, and fi- 
nally try the garment on. Pretest tech- 
niques, seam finishes, topstitching, and 
stitch length. 

I hand baste with abandon, using silk 
thread so the basting marks will not re- 
main in the fabric, even if I press or stitch 
over them. Hand sewing the details is a 
more appropriate choice than machine 
topstitching for some fabrics. The look of 
handwovens is preserved by hand stitching 
the turned-under edges so that they are 
hidden on the inside, rather than by ma- 
chine topstitching through all layers as the 
pattern often recommends. Hand stitching 
keeps the look of the edges of a silk crepe 
de chine blouse soft and fluid. 

Make certain to transfer all markings 
from the pattern to fabric. I recommend 
using tailors’ tacks in different thread col- 
ors to match and identify markings easily 
(see Basics, pp. 18 and 20). 

Always interface areas for buttons and 
buttonholes. There must always be three 
layers behind a button or buttonhole; the 


inseftting square or sharp angles 


Miyake patterns often have a 
collar cut as part of the 


patterns sometimes omit this detail. If the 
buttonholes are placed on the bias, cut the 
interfacing and place its grain parallel to 
the buttonhole. 

The pattern instructions often say to 
turn edges that meet at a corner twice and 
stitch them, rather than finish the corner 
with a miter, which is what I’ve seen on 
Miyake’s ready-to-wear. It is worthwhile to 
master mitered corners (see Basics) both 
by machine and by hand. Machine- 
stitched miters are sharp and crisp; hand- 
stitched miters are soft and flowing. The 
nature of the fabric dictates which works 
best. When in doubt, make a test sample. 

Two common seam finishes in Miyake’s 
ready-to-wear are French and flat-fell. Even 
experienced sewers will appreciate the more 
efficient and foolproof way to do a flat-fell 
seam shown on p. 54; a great way to do a 
French seam is shown in Basics. 

A French seam is perfect for straight or 
slightly curved seams at the shoulder, side, 
or for a sleeve on a dropped-shoulder gar- 
ment; but for a standard set-in sleeve, a 
French seam is simply impossible to do 
well and it is inappropriate. Miyake usually 
solves this set-in sleeve dilemma by bind- 
ing the sleeve’s seam allowances with bias 
(see photo on facing page), or by finishing 
edges with serging. 

Flat-fell seams work best when the seam 
allowances are cut a bit wider than the pat- 
tern’s standard “ in. Again, experiment; I 
prefer to start with “A-in.- to ‘4-in.-wide 
seam allowances, which are called for in 
some Miyake patterns. 

Issey Miyake uses the inset corner tech- 
nique, perhaps more than any other, to set 
in his signature cut-with-the-front cowl 


§. Spread inside corner. 


necklines and collars on blouses, jackets, 
dresses, and coats. (The facing of the jacket 
on the front cover also has an inset corner.) 
The pattern directions are not always clear, 
nor are they necessarily correct on this 
point. Patterns often have smaller-than-90° 
angles, which are the trickiest to sew. Care- 
ful marking, stitching, and clipping are the 
secrets to successful inset corners (see the 
drawing sequence below). Natural fibers are 
by far the easiest to sew and the most forgiv- 
ing of small inaccuracies. 

Carefully mark the seamlines using a 
fine chalker like a Chalkoner or thread 
tracing. Reinforce the inside corner seam- 
line with slightly shorter-than-normal ma- 
chine stitches and clip corner. 

Pin the pieces together carefully, distrib- 
uting or dividing any fullness evenly on 
either side of the corner pin. 

Stitch the first side of the corner right up 
to the corner. Leave the needle down, lift 
the presser foot, pivot, and adjust the full- 
ness of the fabric. Lower the presser foot 
and stitch the second side. [J 


Marcy Tilton is the owner of the Sewing 
Workshop in San Francisco, CA, and a 
national sewing lecturer and instructor. 
For a class schedule, send a double- 
stamped LSASE to the Sewing Workshop, 
2010 Balboa St., San Francisco, CA 94121; 
(415) 221-SEWS. For an enlightening look 
at Miyake’s designs from the 1980s, see 
Issey Miyake: Photographs by Irving Penn 
(Little, Brown and Company/Callaway 
Editions, 200 West St., Waltham, MA 
02254; 1988; hardcover, $50; 96 pp.; 46 
photos), a captivating collection of color 
and B&W photographs. 
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Make Your Own 
Migh-Fashion 


Fabric 


simple ways To transform 
lively yarn info drapey cloth 


by Patricia Emerick 


or the last few years, I have 
been experimenting with 
making woven fabric that 
will drape and cling like 
knitted material. The basic 
premise for creating “col- 
lapse fabric” is that if yarns 
are highly twisted and woven with ample 
room to move once they have been re- 
leased from loom tension, a very elastic 
and supple cloth with unique surface in- 
terest will result. The amount of active 
twist in both the warp and weft yarns de- 
termines these characteristics. 

Collapse fabric isn’t new. According to 
Mary Frame (Spin-Off, December 1986), 
lovely Peruvian gauzes made from 
overtwisted cotton singles date from 900 to 
1400 A.D. I first read about it several years 
ago. These days many spinners and 
weavers are experimenting with weaving 
and spinning high-twist yarns, and fashion 
designers like Issey Miyake (see p. 32) use 
them in much of their signature clothing. 


Preparing high-twist yarns 

Iam primarily a handspinner so almost all 
of my work has been with my own yarns. 
However, certain types of commercial 
yarns can be used. Since the collapse effect 
comes from a high amount of twist in the 
yarn, it is essential to start with very soft 
fibers or yarns so the resulting cloth will 
have a pleasant hand. Most fibers can be 
forced to collapse, but not all will give re- 
sults that are suitable for clothing. 

If you are spinning your own yarn, start 
with wool; it gives spectacular results. 
Choose from the very-fine-wooled breeds 
like Merino or Cormo. Any wool coarser 
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than these will become unpleasantly harsh 
when you add the extra twist. The same 
idea applies for a commercial yarn. Choose 
a very soft wool yarn (single- or two-ply) 
that is springy and elastic when stretched 
between your hands. 

I have also been very pleased with results 
that I’ve obtained when using cotton yarns 
to create collapse fabric. I find that the 
coarser, shorter cottons, such as brown cot- 
ton and upland cotton, will collapse and 
contract more easily than the smooth, lus- 
trous pima cottons. Many of the very fine 
luxury fibers such as cashmere, camel down, 
and musk ox are also excellent for this type 
of fabric. Even silk, with some extra effort, 
will successfully collapse when woven. 

When handspinning for collapse, I gen- 
erally spin a fine singles yarn (2,000 to 
4,000 yards per pound) with a moderate 
amount of twist. Consistency in both diam- 
eter and amount of twist per inch is cru- 
cial. Any thin areas will quickly absorb the 
extra twist and become weak and brittle. 
And if the amount of twist is not consistent 
throughout the entire project, areas of 
more or less collapse will create differences 
in the way the fabric will look and handle. 

After the bobbin is full, I transfer it to a 
lazy kate (a device that holds several bobbins 
so you can ply their threads together with an 
even tension) and respin, adding more twist 
to the yarn by running it back through the 
spinning wheel. This is where you will start 
if you have chosen to begin with a commer- 
cial yarn. If the yarn is a two-ply, be sure to 
add twist in the same direction that the yarn 
was plied. You can often rent a spinning 
wheel from your local spinning/weaving 
guild or weaving store. Schacht Spindle Co. 





makes an excellent lazy kate; write to them 
for your local dealer at 6101 Ben PL, Boul- 
der, CO 80301; (800) 228-2553. For simply 
up-twisting, an electric spinner is wonder- 
ful. If you are using a treadle wheel, simply 
treadle a set number of times per predeter- 
mined draw. My rule of thumb is to add as 
much twist as possible to the yarn just be- 
fore the point where it begins to form cork- 
screws that cannot be pulled out. 

After respinning, most of my yarns have 
16 to 18 turns per inch (tpi). Measure tpi 
by allowing the yarn to ply back on itself; 
then count the number of turns, or 
“humps,” along one inch of the yarn. 

At this point, the yarn is so “alive” with 
the extra twist that it is impossible to work 
with until it has been sized and dried un- 
der tension. It must be kept under con- 
stant tension until dry. For sizing, I dis- 
solve one envelope of unflavored gelatin in 
1’4 cups of hot water. This solution stabi- 
lizes the extra twist in the yarn until you 
are ready to release it. 

To keep the respun yarn under tension 
while sizing it, I place the bobbin on a lazy 
kate. I pour the gelatin solution into a shal- 
low bowl or pie plate and run the yarn 
from the lazy kate, through the sizing solu- 
tion, onto a blocker. My blocker looks like a 
barrel made of spokes, which are held to- 
gether at the ends. There’s an axle in the 
center so it can be rotated. Because of its 
size, the yarn can be wound on in layers so 
it doesn’t stick together too badly. An extra 
pair of hands to turn the blocker is very 
helpful here since I use one hand to 
squeeze excess solution from the thread as 
it leaves the dish, and my other hand 
guides the yarn onto the blocker. I leave 
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the yarn on the blocker until it is com- 
pletely dry and can be handled normally. 
Then I wind it onto cones or into center- 
pull balls. If you do not have a blocker, 
wind the yarn onto any object that will 
keep it stretched as it dries, such as a niddy 
noddy. Some residue from the gelatin solu- 
tion will remain on whatever has been 
used to block the yarn. If the yarn is very 
fine, you'll need to use a lightweight 
blocker so the strands won’t become irre- 
vocably glued together as they dry. 


Weaving collapse fabric 
Sampling is always important, but it is cru- 
cial with these yarns. The amount of “col- 
lapse,” the loss in width and length of the 
material after being processed off the 
loom, can be anywhere from 35% to 65%. 
Obviously, you must know what will hap- 
pen in order to plan and execute a gar- 
ment. I begin my sampling with a sett that 
is half the density I would expect to use for 
that yarn if it had no extra twist. For in- 
stance, if the yarn would normally weave a 
balanced plain weave when sett at 20 ends 
per inch (e.p.i.), I first try a sett of 10 e.p.i. 
The patterns of collapse that occur are de- 
pendent not only on the amount of excess 
twist you have spun into the yarn but also 
on the interaction of warp and weft yarns 
as they move into the interstices. Either 
may dominate if the yarns are different, or 
they may collapse together equally if the 
yarns are identical, which is normally my 
preference. While most of my experiments 
with collapse fabrics have been in plain 
weave, I have also been experimenting 
with open lace weaves, as shown in the 
photo above, in order to enhance the 
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movement of the yarns within the cloth. 

Warp your loom normally with the sized 
yarn. Be sure to maintain an even tension 
as you wind onto the back beam. One of 
the effects of the sizing is to decrease the 
yarn’s elasticity and therefore its ability to 
bounce back and absorb differences in ten- 
sion. Wool yarns will behave much like 
cotton ones, and cotton yarns will feel and 
behave much like linen. 

Wind more of the sized yarn onto bob- 
bins for weaving. Weave as normal—except 
do not use the batten to beat. Use it only to 
nudge the shot gently into place. You want 
to have a very open, even flimsy-looking, 
fabric while it is on the loom. Many people 
have observed that it looks like very coarse 
window screening at this stage. Be very 
careful not to allow the selvages to draw in; 
if this occurs, they will collapse differently 
from the rest of the fabric. Weaving will 
proceed rapidly, as your fabric is so open. 

I hemstitch on both ends of the fabric 
while it is still on the loom (see Basics, 
pp. 18 and 20). When the weaving is fin- 
ished, I cut it from the loom and quickly 
head for the washing tubs. I handwash the 
pieces in hot, soapy water. As soon as the 
material is immersed and the sizing begins 
to dissolve, the transformation occurs; the 
fabric immediately begins to collapse. I 
handle it gently now, squeezing the soapy 
water through it, and then leave it to soak 
for 15 to 20 minutes. I rinse it in hot water 
and lay it out flat to dry after shaping it. 

Now I can really judge the influence of 
fiber choice, amount of twist, and width of 
sett. If the sett is too wide, the fabric sur- 
face will not crinkle very much. Instead, 
the high amounts of twist will move into 


Twist your yarn until it becomes kinky and 
you've got the makings for collapse fabric. 
From left to right, merino wool in balanced 
plain weave with hemstitch finishing; plain 
weave pima cotton hand avyed in the fiber; 
and natural gray wool knit by machine. The 
background fabric is merino wool in an open 
lace weave. (Phofo by Susan Kahn) 


the yarn, which will then twist back on it- 
self in small snarls. It’s an interesting tex- 
ture—if that’s what you’ve planned for. If 
the sett is too close, on the other hand, you 
will simply get a flat, boardlike fabric. 


Using collapse fabric 

Collapse fabrics lend themselves beautiful- 
ly to shawls and scarves, as well as to sim- 
ple garment shapes. Because of the drape 
and cling of the fabric, shawls have the 
marvelous quality of hugging your shoul- 
ders rather than constantly slipping off. 
They are very lightweight but warm. Sim- 
ple hemstitching on the loom, with its re- 
sulting fringe, makes a suitable finish. 

If the material is to be cut, it must be 
machine stitched on each side of any cut. A 
zigzag stitch works well. Cutting the mate- 
rial allows some of the excess twist to es- 
cape from the cloth, so cut edges will flare 
noticeably. I often counteract this tenden- 
cy by adding knit ribbing to the lower edge 
of a garment. Garments with few and sim- 
ple pieces work best because the cloth it- 
self is so alive. 

There are many avenues yet to be ex- 
plored in the controlled use of high-twist 
yarns. We handweavers and spinners have 
only just begun. Besides lace weaves, imag- 
ine what might happen with twills, with al- 
ternating shots of high twist and normally 
twisted yarns, or even with overshot pat- 
terns where one yarn is high twist and the 
other is not. [| 


Patricia Emerick of Miami, FL, teaches 
workshops and conferences and writes 
frequently on spinning and weaving sub- 
jects. She knits only with her own handad- 
spun yarns. 


Further reading 


Black, Mary E. The Key to Weaving. New 
York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1980 
(orig. Pub. 1945). Thorough weaving text. 


Raven, Lee. Hand's on Spinning. Loveland, 
CO: Interweave Press, 1987. Clear, thorough, 
well-illustrated. 


Ross, Mabel. The Essentials of Yarn Design 
for Hand'spinners. Kinross, Scotland: 1983. 
Ways to perfect your technique. 


Sulfon, Ann, and Diane Sheehan. ideas in 
Weaving. Loveland, CO: Interweave Press, 1989, 
Inspiration for advanced weavers. 
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Short, tall, thick, 
and thin: How can 
patterns 
fit all these body 
types? The exact 
| solutions vary for 
4 each one, but the 
answer is pafiern 
_ alteration. (Phofo 

by Roger Schreiber) 


Making Pape er Patterns Fut 
Non-Paper Persons 


Careful measurements make 
your garments measure Up 


by Dee DuMont 
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h, the marvelous diversity of 
human bodies! These irregu- 
lar cylinders come in such a 
wide variety of heights and 
distributions—long torso/short legs, short 
arms/wide back, full bust/small shoulders. 
The list is endless, and so are the fitting 
problems with a standard commercial pat- 
tern. Very few people can stitch up a given 
size right out of the envelope and have a 
perfect fit. 

When a garment doesn’t fit, you can 
sometimes alter it at the seamlines. You 
can make the pleat smaller, or nip in the 
hip. The curves of the breasts or the but- 
tocks, though, do not usually occur at a 
seam. Fullness at the back of the neck ora 
protruding tummy appear in the center of 
many garment pieces. (One way to fit these 
body curves is through darting [see “Dart- 
ing and alteration” on p. 45 for a discus- 
sion of darts].) 

Although seamlines are really the only 
places you can alter an already-constructed 
piece of clothing, you can achieve a better 
fit by altering patterns within the silhou- 
ette of the garment. Alterations between 
the seamlines, while nearly impossible to 
make in cloth, are relatively easy to do on 
paper patterns. 

How do you know whether you need to 
alter a pattern before you cut it out? When 
dealing with a new pattern, figure analysis 
and proper body measurement are the first 
steps in getting a pleasing fit. Begin with a 
careful look at your body, preferably in ba- 
sic support garments but without fashion 
clothing. How is the body cylinder distrib- 
uted? Where is the length? How do the 
body segments compare to each other? 
Where is the fullness? View yourself from 
all four sides, never bemoaning the 
uniqueness, just noting it. 

Selecting a flattering style of clothing 
can reduce or even eliminate the need for 
an alteration. You can hide full thighs un- 
der a skirt that flares directly from the 
waist, for example. A full waistline may be 
less noticeable in a dropped-waist dress. 
(See Threads, No. 34, p. 44, for more on 
flattering styles.) But when you desire a fit- 
ted garment, with the look and style you 
see on the pattern envelope, you may have 
to alter the pattern. 





Body measurement 
The fit that results from measuring with 
careful attention to detail is well worth the 
time spent. While you need only four mea- 
surements (bust, waist, hip, and center 
back) to choose a commercial pattern size, 
17 others provide data for specific body 
areas to help you decide when and where 
to change a pattern. 

Before you begin measuring, you'll need 
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to gather a few essential tools. The most 
important of these is a helper who will 
carefully locate reference points, wield a 
tape measure, and record the findings. 
You'll also need enough ribbon to go 
around your waist, a tape measure, and 
some firm string. You need a marking pen, 
and if you'll wear a leotard, a piece of chalk. 
Wear the basic undergarments you nor- 
mally wear under clothing, unless you are 
planning a garment that requires a special 
bra, in which case it’s important to mea- 
sure wearing it. 

The chart on the next page is a handy 
place to store the measurements you and 
your partner make. There are lines for the 
21 body dimensions in column A. Col- 
umns B through E, coupled with a little ba- 
sic math, help you locate problem areas in 
a pattern that you may want to alter. The 
numbered lines on the chart correspond to 
the numbers that are marked on the mod- 
els in the photo at the top of page 43 and 
also on the pattern pieces in the drawing 
below it, allowing you to compare your 
measurements directly with those of the 
pattern. Once your personal facts are en- 
tered on the chart, use it as a semi-perma- 
nent reference tool for fitting, updating it 
periodically as necessary. 


Your reference points—You'll need to mark 
several reference points before you begin 
measuring. Begin by tyinga length of ribbon 
or firm string snugly around your waistline, 
confirming the location visually and verbal- 
ly with your helper. Make certain that the 
string is parallel to the floor if possible. 
Using a second piece of string, set up a 
simple jewel neckline. This line should be 





Reference points for measuring: The jewel neckline should fall near the dip between the collar- 


at the base of the neck just before the 
shoulders slope off, as shown in the left 
photo below. Use a pen to mark dots on the 
skin at the center front and center back on 
the jewel line. 

With another string, mark the sleeve 
seamline (armscye) where the arm joins 
the shoulder. This need only be done on 
one side of the body, preferably the domi- 
nant side (i.e. right-handed, right side). 
The exception to this is if there is a major 
body variation, such as severe injury to one 
side of the body or if one side is significant- 
ly higher or larger than the other. In such 
cases, I recommend separate sets of mea- 
surements and pattern pieces for each 
quadrant of the body. 

Mark the shoulder point with a short 
chalk line across the top of the armscye 
line following the string, as shown in the 
left-hand photo below. 

Mark the shoulder seamline between 
the center front and center back, crossing 
the jewel neckline and the armscye seam, 
as Shown in the right-hand photo below. 
Use a felt-tip pen to mark right on the skin, 
or mark a leotard with chalk. This should 
be done carefully, setting the line along the 
crest of the shoulder, neither too far for- 
ward nor too far back. Use your best judge- 
ment, and consult with your assistant as 
you both look in the mirror. 


The measurements—There are a few sim- 
ple rules that will allow the most accurate 
transfer of measurements from person to 
pattern: Make all circumference measure- 
ments carefully with the tape parallel to 
the floor. The three hipline points (8 in., 
7in.,9in.;see drawing on p. 43) should be 





bones in the front and at the base of the neck in back. The armscye line is positioned right where a 
perfectly fitted set-in sleeve would lie. Place the shoulder seam along the crest of fhe shoulder, nei- 
ther too far forward nor too far back, and mark where if crosses the armscye line with chalk. 
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MEASUREMENT CHART (all measurements in inches) 


Body A. Body 
area measurements 
41, Bust 
2. Chest 
3. Waist 


4. Upper hip (8 in.) 

5. Average hip (7 in.) 

6, Lower hip (9 in.) 
_8. Neckriso 

9, Diagonal back 
| 10. Over shoulder blade 
41. Upper back width 








B. Ease D. Pattern 


needed 





measurement 


E. Difference _ 
C and D 
Indicate (+) or (—) 


F. Alter if E 
is greater than 


12. Shoulder length 
13. Center front (CF) 


| 14. Bust point (BP) to CF neck} | O..| 
| 15. BP to shoulder 

16. BP to BP 

17, BP to CF waist 

48. Diagonal front 
49, Over bust 

20. Sleeve girth 


24, Sleeve length _ 


measured down from the waistline string 
along the side. If the fullest part of your hip 
is not 9 in. below your waist, measure the 
largest part and note the distance from the 
waistline on the chart. 

During vertical measurements, like the 
center back, the tape should be held taut, 
falling the way actual cloth would fall, not 
necessarily following each curve and hol- 
low of the body. 

In addition to the obvious lengths you’ve 
set with string or see in the chart, there are 
a few areas that can be tricky to locate: 
Measure the high bust, or chest, around 
the torso with the tape going across the 
back at the bustline, but above the breasts 
in the front. 

The bust point is the visual center of the 
breast, not necessarily the nipple point. 

Measure sleeve girth around the arm at 
the base of the armscye with arm relaxed. 

Sleeve length for women is measured 
from the shoulder point mark down to just 
below the prominent bone at the wrist. 


Pattern selection 

Use the bust, waist, 9-in. hip, and center- 
back measurements in column A of the 
measurement chart to select a commercial 
pattern size. Refer to the sizing page found 
in the back of most pattern catalogs to 
study the physical descriptions of the var- 
ious sizing divisions, selecting the one 
closest to the measurements taken. If the 
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measurements fail to fall into a defined 
size range, choose a pattern that fits the 
torso and alter the waist and hips, since 
those are simpler alterations. If, however, 
the difference between the bust and chest 
measurements exceeds 2 in., select a pat- 
tern based on the waist, hip, and center 
back and alter for the bustline. 

Sticking with the same pattern company 
over time increases pattern alteration suc- 
cess. Because a company usually uses the 
same master pattern for its styles, there is a 
certain consistency in fit. Even though all 
the American companies claim to use the 
same measurement standards, there is defi- 
nitely a difference in the amount of basic 
ease allowed by the competing companies. 
Simplicity patterns are considerably more 
ample than Vogue. I usually refer my clients 
to Butterick, which provides the design ex- 
cellence of Vogue, but is more readily avail- 
able in my area and less expensive. I have 
recently worked with several New Look pat- 
terns. These have all sizes in each envelope, 
which is helpful when one’s torso size is dif- 
ferent from her pants or skirt size. 

Column B on the measurement chart 
shows the minimum ease required to move 
in a woven-fabric garment. (Knit fabrics may 
not require as much ease because they 
stretch.) Add columns A and B and note the 
total in column C. This gives you the mini- 
mum measurement needed for each area 
of the body. When you are making a loosely 


fitting style, the design of the fashion gar- 
ment will undoubtedly provide more ease 
than the minimums listed in many areas, 
but there should not be less ease. Use your 
judgement. If the blouse has set-in sleeves, 
the upper back width and shoulder length 
measurements will still apply. But if you’re 
making a jacket, it may be cut slightly larger 
across the back and shoulder seam to allow 
for a blouse or sweater to be worn under- 
neath, and you would not want to reduce the 
pattern size to match the column C mea- 
surement because that would change the 
appearance of the garment. If the garment 
were a drop-shoulder style, it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to correlate the shoulder 
seam measurements. 


Should you alter? 

When you have your measurements, you 
need to measure the pattern and compare 
its measurements to yours. Seam 
allowances, darts, and pleats are not part of 
the final garment measurement, so you 
must remember to exclude them during 
measuring. Measure from seamline to 
seamline, not across seam allowances or 
darts. Add the measurements together for 
the total. Beginning with the bust, mea- 
sure the bodice front at the level of your 
bust point to center front. The bust point is 
below the bottom of the armscye for regu- 
lar patterns, but may not be on a raglan or 
deep-armhole sleeve. If there’s a question, 
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use measurement 14, the bust point to CF 
neck, and measurement 15 to find your 
line. Double the bodice front distance, 
then measure the bodice back. Double that 
and add the front and back together. This 
is the actual pattern measurement to be 
entered in column D of the chart. 

Measure the waist of both the pattern 
front and back at the marked waistline, 
and the hip measurements 3, 7, and 9 in. 
below that. Remember not to include the 
center area of any darts or pleats. Add the 
front and back measurements, multiply by 
two, and write the total in the appropriate 
boxes in column D. 

Continue through the chart, measuring as 
closely as possible to the lines illustrated on 
the sloper pattern at right. 

Note that a pattern need not be a sloper 
style in order to find the reference lines. You 
can easily measure a princess style by pin- 
ning the center front and side front together 
at the point through which you're measuring. 

Now compare the column C numbers with 
column D. For example, the bust measure- 
ment with ease added in column C is 42 in., 
and the pattern measures only 37’ in. 
Since column F says to alter the bust if the 
difference between C and D is 1 in. or more, 
you would addat least 4'4 in. to the pattern, 
depending on the style ease required. 


If you’ve decided to alter 

When the measurement chart and person- 
al judgement show you need a pattern al- 
teration, a few basic tools are in order. I 
prefer sharp pencils over felt-tip pens, be- 
cause they’re more accurate. You'll need a 
good ruler and a T-square, but a clear plas- 
tic ruler with %-in. cross markings can do 
both jobs. A good yardstick is essential, not 
the free-at-the-paint-store variety. I use a 
metal one. A french curve, available at 
most notion counters, is useful in truing 
curves. A toothed tracing wheel for perfo- 
rating pattern markings; clear tape that 
you can write on, like Scotch Magic Tape; 
and tissue paper for filler (the unfolded 
kind on rolls doesn’t require ironing) com- 
plete the necessary supplies. 

Pattern alterations are best made either 
parallel or perpendicular to the grainlines. 
This minimizes the potential for distorting 
the pattern pieces and provides a basic or- 
ganization for the alteration process. 

The most basic rule for pattern alteration 
is that the pattern must remain flat. Most 
alterations are made by slashing the pattern 
and then either spreading it apart to in- 
crease the size or overlapping the sections to 
decrease the size. A slash can be all the way 
through the pattern; or to, but not through, 
a given point, leaving a tiny piece of paper 
uncut. In the latter case, the slash stops at a 
specified place called a pivot point, around 
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Body measurements Fill in the blanks on the chart by measuring 
each of the 21 areas shown. 


7) 


ewel neckine 





Pattern measurement points 
Numbers correspond to chart and figure drawing. 


ca Aa a aS a aE ORI 






Measure waist {3} from 
seamline to seamiine, 
not including Carts. 


a 
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Slash directions 









T-shaped slash 


Modified 
T-shaped slash 





L-shaped slash 


which the two pieces of the pattern will then 
move as they are spread or overlapped. It is 
impossible to cut into the middle of a piece 
of paper, spread the two sides apart or over- 
lap them, and have the paper remain flat. 
Any slash must go to two sides of the paper. 
As indicated in the drawing above, slashes 
can go to A, opposite sides; B, adjacent sides; 
or even to C, the same side; but in each case 
the paper will remain flat when the process 
is complete. 

Slashes can also be combined to forma 
T-shape, a modified T, or an L-shape. A T- 
shaped slash that goes to, but not through, 
all four end points is used when increasing 
the girth of a sleeve. A modified T can be 
used to decrease fullness in the bodice 
back when the slash begins at the waistline 
and goes to, but not through, both the 
shoulder and the underarm. An L-shaped 
slash originating at the shoulder seam and 
terminating at the notch point on the 
armscye can be used to adjust the length of 
the shoulder seam. 

The slashed pattern can be spread or over- 
lapped evenly or unevenly. When the pat- 
tern is spread, tissue paper is used as filler 
and taped to the altered pattern. You might 
spread evenly when lengthening a sleeve 
pattern, or unevenly when the center back 
requires lengthening but the front does not. 
In the latter case, you would slash from cen- 
ter back to, but not through, the side seam, 
and spread to increase the length at center 
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Slashing, spreading, and 
overlapping a pattern piece. 





4, Adjust 
pattern 
length. 


2. Adjust 
pottern 
wiath. 





back, without changing the front. 

When adjusting circumference measure- 
ments, you will usually divide the amount to 
be altered by four to disperse it evenly, one- 
quarter of the amount going into each quar- 
ter of the garment. For example, if the waist- 
line requires a 1-in. increase, '4 in. would go 
across the whole front and '4 in. across the 
whole back. Since a simple skirt, for exam- 
ple, has only two pieces—the front and 
back—the amount of increase on each pat- 
tern piece would be just ‘A in. 

An alteration for a specific area such as a 
large bust is an exception. Usually, the full 
increase is made on the front pattern piece. 
However, if a bust measurmentindicates the 
need for an alteration, but the bust is not 
unusually large when compared to the high 
bust, the amount to be added could be dis- 
persed on both the front and back pattern 
pieces. If the body is quite wide across the 
back and fairly average in the front, the 
spread might be required only on the back 
pattern piece. Similar situations can arise in 
every area of the figure, and careful body 
analysis and experience will determine the 
proper location for an alteration. 


Limitations and exceptions— Your alter- 
ations should not cause a serious distor- 
tion of the pattern. Generally, an increase 
or decrease of no more than ‘4 in. per slash 
is acceptable. If more is needed, you can 
usually make an additional slash nearby 





The fitted muslin (above): After pattern alter- 
ation, last-minute adjustments can often be 
made along existing seamlines. This muslin fits 
well and won't need many changes. 


The finished blouse (at right): Well fitled, with 
enough ease, but not foo much, the custom 
blouse is the result of careful pattern alferation. 


and repeat the process. This ensures a 
gradual change in the pattern piece, result- 
ing in a smooth, even appearance, with the 
basic design and silhouette of the garment 
unchanged. But sometimes you need to 
break the rules as when you need to in- 
crease the bust measurement over 4 in. 
across the front or when you need to 
lengthen pattern pieces. 


Finishing up—Pattern alterations that 
change seam lengths must occur in corre- 
sponding places on adjacent pattern 
pieces. If the side seam of the bodice front 
is increased, the side seam of the adjoining 
piece, the bodice back, must also be in- 
creased because eventually these two 
pieces will be sewn together. Further, the 
adjacent alterations must originate from 
the same place on both pieces, for exam- 
ple, 3 in. up from the waistline seam. After 
each alteration, ask yourself, “to what oth- 
er pattern piece will this one be sewn?” and 
alter the adjoining pattern if necessary. 
When you've finished altering the pat- 
tern, it must be trued. All distorted or 
changed lines are returned to their original 
character (not to their original size). If the 
seamline was straight before the alteration, 
it must remain straight; if it was originally 
curved, it must be similarly curved. Truing 
should be done from seam intersection to 
seam intersection, using your ruler, yard- 
stick, or a french curve to make a clean, 
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definite line between them. For example, if 
you lengthen the bodice front below the 
dart, place your ruler at the bottom of the 
dart and the intersection of the side seam 
and waist seam. Draw a straight line. True 
the center front between the neckline 
seam and the waist seam. Remember to 
reestablish cutting lines and seam allow- 
ances (see drawing on facing page). Seam- 
lines which will be sewn together must be 
the same length, including the two sides of 
a dart, so be sure to check and make ad- 
justments while you are truing. After you 
true the seamlines, true the cutting lines 
parallel to them. 

If the pattern is complicated, or if you’ve 
made many changes, you might want to cut 
a muslin to confirm your work, before you 
cut the fashion fabric. Sometimes another 
set of pattern alterations is needed, and 
sometimes only slight adjustments to the 
muslin will bring you to the finished look. 

The muslin in the photo on the facing 
page shows the result of the alteration from 
the measurement chart to the flat pattern. 
The completed custom-fit blouse (photo, 
above) justifies the time spent measuring.[_] 


Dee DuMont is a custom seamstress, de- 
signer, and pattern-making instructor in 
the Pacific Northwest. She was a wardrobe 
seamstress for the filming of An Officer 
and A Gentleman in Port Townsend, WA. 
(All photos by Roger Schreiber) 
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Darting and alteration 


Darts play a major role 
in making an orginally flat 
piece of fabric fit a 
three-dimensional person. 
Changing their size, 
angle, or location can 
make a big difference in 
how a garment fits. Dart 
length is the distance 
from the tip of the dart, to 
the seam from which it 
originates. Dart size s the 
angle at which the two 
sides intersect; it 
determines the fit more 
than any other factor. The 
larger the angle, the 
more fabric will be used to 
fit over the protrusion. 
The most common uses of 
the dart are at the 
waistline of pants and skirts, 
for waist fitting in jackets, 
and, of course, in fitting 
over the bust. 

To position the bust 
dart properly, first locate 
the wearer's actual bust 
point on the bodice front, 
by using measurements 
13 through 16 in column C 
of the chart on p. 42 
and transferring them to 


Locating bust point 
and circle on pattern 


Dart tip 


Bisect bust ~~ 
and waist Carts 
to locate bust 
point. Darts 
should extend 
at least fo 

edge of 

circle. 


Hidden darts 


Shoulder and 
waist darts ~~ 
formed by 
princess 


seam. 
\ 







: 


the pattern. Then draw a 
bust circle on the pattern 
as reference. This loosely 
represents the mass of the 
breast. For sizes up to 12, 
the diameter of this bust 
circle is 3 in. For larger 
sizes, the diameter is 4 in. to 
5 in. The bust circle 
determines the dart length; 
dart tip must extend af 
least to the outer edge of 
the circle so the fullness 

it releases will fall over the 
fullest part of the bust. 


- The closer the tip extends 


toward the bust point, 
the more defined the bust 
will be, creating a sharper, 


| less rounded appearance. 


If the pattern already 
has a dart, you can find 
the bust point by 
bisecting the dart as shown 
in the top left drawing 
below and extending the 
line through the cart tip. 
in sizes 12 and under, the 
bust point should be 
approximately 1% in. from 
the tip; in larger sizes, 
from 2 to 2% in. from the 
tip. If i's not where it 





should be, move it as 
shown in the right 
drawing below. 

Darts can also “hide” 
in seamlines, as in the 
princess style. Princess 
lines run across the center 


_ of the bust parailel with 


the center front, beginning 
from either the shoulder 
seam or the armscye and 


| ending at the waist or 


hem. You can see the 
dartlike aspect of 
princess line seams when 


the front and side 


pattern pieces are placed 
next to each other with 
seamiines lapped at the 
bust point, as shown in 

the bottom left drawing. 


| The darting here comes 


from the shoulder and 
waistline seams, rather 
than side and waist as in a 
sloper. Princess seams 

are flattering to every bust 
size because they allow 
custom adjustments for a 
smooth transition from 

the upper chest area over 
the bust and down to 

the waist. —-D.D, 


Moving the bust point 


1. Locate new bust 
point (NP). 





2. Draw line parallel 
to center line of old 
dart from garment 
edge {S} fo NP. 


3. Cut away old dart. 
4. Slash new dart line from S to NP. 
§. Slash from NP to dart tip [T). 


/ 6. Rotate old dart closed, 





2 = ee ee ea a 









{ opening new aart. New 
| / dart 
tip 
! S Ie Lo. 

; ee ee 
Lae Cae, .— fy 
Mearns ean : 
SI z a NP 


7. Draw new bust 
circle, using NP as cenfer. 


8. Find midpoint (M) between 
S and S’. Connect M with NP 
and locaofe new dart fip 
inside bust circle on this line. 
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Knit Paintings 
Beyond glorious color 
with Japanese knitting techniques 


by Yoshimi Kihara 


nitting is a handicraft. Its 
greatest challenge is in using 
your hands to create a work 
that corresponds to the image 
you have in your imagination. 
Ironically, in the process of making samples 
and finished garments, we often discover 
new and better ideas than our original con- 
ceptions. My development has carried on 
this way—passing from my preconceived 
idea to actual result; and gradually, I’ve 
learned how to chart the route in between. It 
is a road down which I am still traveling. 





Designing a sweater 

I believe that designing knitwear can be 
approached from opposite directions. On 
the one hand, you can imagine the com- 
plete garment in three dimensions, taking 
into account its function on the human 
body with its movements and stresses. In 
this case, you proceed from the whole to its 
parts. Or you can concentrate on surface 
design and patterns, creating a cloth. This 
way youre working from the details toward 
the whole. Ideally, of course, you should 
aim for a synthesis in both directions. Cer- 
tainly, when we make wearable clothes, we 
can’t ignore such practical elements as 
general comfort, washability, etc. There is 
always a balance between possibilities and 
limitations imposed by the requirement 
that the garment be wearable. 

When I began designing, I worked from 
the whole to the parts; but over the past 
five or six years, as my patterns grew more 
complex and the number of colors and 
yarns more numerous, I gradually moved 
toward a focus on the cloth. Although I try 
to keep in mind the wider viewpoint, I of- 
ten find myself getting bogged down in de- 
tail or repeating some part of my idea over 
and over. In a sense, this is part of forming 
one’s own style. Through long trial and ex- 
periment, we settle on certain ways of bal- 
ancing colors and shapes or of using tech- 
niques that contribute to our own 
individual aesthetic. Unfortunately, it is so 
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much easier to stay with the tried and test- 
ed methods than to face a new challenge 
again from start to finish. 

Most of my designs have been based on 
geometric patterns, like the sweater at right 
on the facing page (pattern on p. 50); but I 
also enjoy working with abstract shapes, like 
those in the sweater shown at left, facing 
page. I usually begin with rough outline 
sketches, exploring rhythm and colors. Lat- 
er I translate the sketch onto graph paper 
with one square equaling one stitch and two 
rows, as shown in the large chart on p. 51. 
Occasionally, however, I begin by making a 
life drawing, and sometimes I try to draw di- 
rectly onto graph paper from a “life” source 
such as the flowers in my garden. 

Next, using the graph paper, | decide the 
precise balance of line and shape and 
which colors and materials will work most 
effectively with the design. My present in- 
terest is in using warmer colors in small 
quantities to add small emotional hints to 
my rather cool-hearted patterns. 

I use yarns with varying surface charac- 
teristics: mohair, angora, wool, silk, tweed, 
and bouclé, for example, to produce relief 
effects that form a counter-rhythm to that 
of the color and surface geometry. 

Unfortunately, I have had no formal art 
or design education, and although this ar- 
ticle and my finished work may give the 
impression that it is all plain sailing, it 
isn’t. Often my designs are not as success- 
ful as I'd hoped. At first when I made a very 
complicated sweater, I knew I couldn't re- 
peat it, but ’'d make myself do it again any- 
way. This way, I could correct any prob- 
lems, and I also mastered the skills ’d just 
begun to develop with the first sweater. 
Then I could go on to the next level of com- 
plication and even finer design. 


Writing the pattern 

Before starting to knit, I always work out the 
knitting gauge and overall shape. There is no 
one “best” knitting technique. I use intarsia, 
stranding, and weaving-in. I believe that the 


most effective methods are often those we 
are most familiar with already. My one rule 
is that there are never any floats. 

I use the Japanese method to design my 
garments. This is similar to dressmaking 
techniques. To determine the shape of the 
clothing pieces, I scale down to a fourth or 
a fifth of the actual size for convenience 
and draw the outline of the shapes on 
graph paper. Then, using my gauge, I can 
calculate the number of stitches and rows 
in each knitted piece. 

My fabric is mostly stockinette, but I 
usually use lines or areas of purl stitches 
for accent and texture. Each type of stitch 
is indicated by its own symbol on the 
graphed pattern, which also includes sym- 
bols that indicate the technical methods to 
be used, such as “knit two together.” Japa- 
nese patterns show us instantly not only 
the garment’s structure, but also exactly 
how to knit it. If you look at the pattern on 
p. 50, you'll see that it is like a blueprint for 
the garment’s architecture. And by color- 
ing the squares of the graph paper, I can 
add that level of instruction as well. 

If you're new to this method, it is useful 
to draw the exact size of each piece on large 
paper, in addition to drawing the scaled- 
down size. While you are knitting, you can 
put your work on top of the exact shape to 
make sure you are going in the right direc- 
tion. When you finish the sweater, try it on 
to check for comfort so you can work out 
improvements for your next paper pattern. 

Keep your patterns in a file, and build up 
a record of your design experiences. Hav- 
ing the graphed paper patterns allows you 
to analyze what you’ve done. Sometimes I 


Working from carefully charted abstract and 
geometric designs, Yoshimi Kihara makes ef- 
fortless-looking transitions befween dozens of 
colors and fibers. The author explains some of 
her special tricks; and as you knit the sweater 
at far right (pattern on p. 50), you'll also learn 
how fo use Japanese-style patterns. (Photo by 
Yonne Taylor) 
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Weaving in a new color 


1. Insert needle into next st fo purl. 
Leaving a fail, lay new yarn on top 
of and across st. Hold new strand 
at base of leff needle with left 
thumb. Wrap old yarn and purl 
the st, treating old st and laid 
strand as one, Do not pull new 
color through st. 


2. insert needle for next st. 
Holding knitting yarn away toward 
right, bring tail over and lay it on 
top between needles as before. 
Holding tail with thumb, wrap old 
color and purl. Note that tail 
crosses underneath knitting yarn. 


3. Insert for next st. Holding knitting 
yarn out of the way, bring ball end 
over on top between needies. 
Then wrap ol color and purl. 


Ae 


ations ta Pinel i 


4, Alfernote ends this way for 
about 4 sts 


Wiis 
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begin a new work using a previous pattern 
that I alter slightly and rearrange as I knit. 
Thinking about my old patterns makes it 
fun to change and improve them. 


Handling many colors as you knit 
Almost all the yarns I use are a single color, 
although sometimes my sweaters look as 
though I knit them with space-dyed yarns. 
I get this effect, the gradual shading of the 
pattern sweater on p. 47, and my watercol- 
or painting look by making frequent color 
changes over few stitches. 

I use a variety of methods for working 
with color in all my work—depending on 
which technique is most logical in a par- 
ticular area of the knitting. I work with 
whole balls of yarn rather than short 
pieces. To keep the balls from becoming 
hopelessly tangled, I have a special trick 
for turning my work over. When I finish 
the right side row, I turn the full needle 
toward the left to put the wrong side up. 
When I finish the wrong side row, I turn 
the full needle back toward the right. By 
turning the work first one way and then the 
other consistently, the balls of yarn always 
return to their original untwisted positions. 

If there will be large areas of a single col- 
or, |workthem in intarsia, but since I usu- 
ally use many colors all over the piece with 


just a few stitches of each at a time, the 


technique I use most frequently is strand- 
ing, holding one color in each hand, and 
weaving in the strands every other stitch 
by wrapping them behind the running 
yarn to prevent floats. (Note: You can find 
drawings and a description of the basic 
weaving-in technique on pp. 106-108 of 
Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book [Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1972].) 

To make my sweaters as neat and almost 
as beautiful on the wrong side as on the 
right side (see the detail on the facing page), 
I wrap, or weave, the colors I will be using 
into position on the row before I need them 
if they need to move two or more stitches. 
This means that I must Keep a close eye on 
my chart and prepare for every color change 
ahead of time. Usually I attach the chart to 
the wall next to my knitting chair so I can 
see it at a glance. My wrapping technique 
makes it easier for me to work with lots of 
colors. Since wrapping thickens the fabric, 
using many colors gives my sweaters a con- 
sistent weight and texture. I try not to weave 
in too many yarns in the same place so the 
work doesn’t get too thick. 


Starting and ending a color—Sometimes, I 
start a color right before using it; but to 
ensure that I won’t have too many ends to 
finish by hand when the sweater is com- 
pleted, I try to start new colors the row be- 
fore Ill want them about four stitches ear- 


ly. On the purl side, I weave the strand and 
its tail into position, as shown in the draw- 
ings at left. You can also do this on the knit 
side. Two alternations gives a firm enough 


join, but four is stronger and more solid, 


and you won't have to needle-weave the 
tail later. Wrapping in ends this way thick- 
ens the row, so you need to spread out your 
color additions across the row. Since the 
varns can show through a little, I always 
try to join dark colors in dark areas. 

I finish offa color by wrapping and alter- 
nating the ends almost exactly the same 
way. But at stress points like the elbow, I 
finish off colors over more than two rows. 


Changing colors—When I’m moving a color 
to a new area, I position it one stitch beyond 
where it will be used on the next row. For 
example, if I need to move the yarn across 
six stitches, I travel seven, wrapping the 
yarn every few stitches. Going one extra 
stitch means I won’t have to twist the 
strands to prevent a hole when I change 
them. It is easier to move colors toward the 
left on the knit side every other row since 
that’s the direction the knitting moves, but 
you can move them in either direction every 
row with careful preparation on the previous 
row or rows. 

Whether I’m knitting or purling, I prepare 
for each color change one stitch ahead by 
wrapping the new color yarn into the old 
color stitch using the technique Mary Thom- 
as shows for weaving in the yarn held in the 
left hand. Since I prefer Continental knit- 
ting, the old color is already in my left hand. 
On the knit side, since the yarn is in back, I 
also hold the new color between my lett 
thumb and middle finger while I wrap it. I 
work the next stitch in the new color. But 
when I wrap a new color on the pur! side, I 
hold it in my right hand because the yarn is 
in front and can’t be picked. 

Although this technique keeps the knit- 
ting even, firm, and without gaps, and allows 
you to move colors freely without tangling, it 
has some minor disadvantages. First, on the 
knit side, it slightly raises the old color stitch 
at the wrap. Second, if you wrap too tightly, 
the stitch will be without stretch. Third, you 
can only do this if the wrapped stitch is 
stocking stitch on the front. If you want a 
purl stitch at the change, you must twist the 
yarns. Twisting is also the better technique 
for a vertical stripe. 


Finishing tips 

I usually work with lightweight varns, but 
when using heavy or bulky yarns it’s a good 
idea to plan bind-offs carefully and sew 
seams with a modified backstitch to prevent 
stretching. Normally I bind off on the wrong 
side a little loosely, using a needle one size 
bigger. Since binding off steadies knitting 
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and prevents stretching, I usually bind off 
the back neck and shoulders to help the gar- 
ment keep its shape. But binding off adds 
bulk, so I often leave the front stitches live 
and sew them to the back bind-off, as shown 
in the top drawing at right. This makes a seam 
that is less bulky but has lots of stability so a 
heavy sleeve won't pull the shoulder down. 

When I sew two bound-off edges together, 
I backstitch with a length of yarn about 
three times the seam length. If the fabric is 
thick, I insert the needle just below both 
bars of the chain at the top of the bind-off on 
both pieces of knitting, as shown in the low- 
er drawing at near right. If the fabric is thin- 
ner, I can make a prettier seam by back- 
stitching through the last row of stitches 
before the bind-off, as shown at far right. 

Even though I weave in my colors as I 
knit, I always have a few ends to finish off at 
the bind-off edges. I sew each end into the 
bind-off bars two or three stitches, then 
backstitch and repeat. The backstitch is 
very, very important, and two are stronger 
than one. I may have as many as four yarns 
to finish off in the same place (especially 
where shoulders and sleeves meet). To avoid 
going into the same place too often, I sew 
into other bind-off seams or into the other 
side of the bind-off edge. 

I like to line my sweaters, especially the 
cardigans. But that’s another story. 


Suggestions for knitting the pattern 
My sweater jacket, shown at right, p. 47 (pat- 
tern on p. 50), is suitable for almost any 
competent knitter. If you are new to these 
techniques, you can work it with only two or 
three colors and yarns as you learn how to 
add and move them. More advanced knitters 
will enjoy changing colors often to produce 
the gradation effect. I hope you'll choose and 
arrange your own colors, perhaps dyeing 
them yourself. I knit the first jacket in two 
fibers, mohair (M) and wool (W}), each in 
dark gray (300 yd. M, 180 yd. W); medium 
gray (260 yd. M, 200 yd. W); light gray (260 
yd. M, 200 yd. W); pale gray or off-white (250 
yd. M, 100 yd. W); and white (800 yd. M, 280 
yd. W); as well as in black wool (150 yd.). The 
second time, I used silk instead of wool, 
which I think looks better. I also changed 
the way I graded the colors (see the chart on 
p. 51) to increase their subtlety. I would very 
much enjoy seeing slides of your creations. 
You can mail them to me at 181 Fillebrook 
Rd., London E11 1AF, England. a) 


Yoshimi Kthara of London, England, de- 
signs hand- and machine-knit sweater pat- 
terns for Hamanaka Co, Ltd. N. R. (Mr. 
Tanigawa), 2-3, Yabunoshita-ch6é, Hana- 
zono, Ukyo-ku, Kyoto-city, Japan. She 
sometimes sells her one-of-a-kind gar- 
ments in select stores internationally. 
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Meticulous wrapping and advanced preparation for each color addition produces a sweater 
that’s almost as beautiful and subfle on the inside as on the outside. 


Grafting open stitches to a bound-off edge 
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Insert needle just below both bars of bind-off Holding right sides together, backstitch 
chain on both pieces, right sides together. through last row before bind-off. 
Sew forward 2 sts and back 1 st to end. 
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Yoshimi Kihara’s Shaded Zigzag Jacket 


Red lines indicate front; blue outlines 
indicate back. 


Front band detail 
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‘ 0-4-1 
Last row before armhole 
shaping, knit edge st. 
Armhole shaping rows, 
t Slip edge st. 
82 rows 
14.3 in _ Front band pick-up—93 sts. 


Work before collar. 


— Front edge finish: 4 rows garter; 
2 rows single crochet (sc)—on right 
front, five 5-chain Ips in 2nd row— 


aw row sc (6 sc in each 5-ch Ip). 
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Size and materials 


Gauge: 4 in. = 16.5 sts by 23 rows on 
5mm needles (US size 8); or size needed 
to obtain gauge. 

Yarns: Mohair in standard weight, 
approx. 1,370 yd. Wool, silk, or blend; 3-ply 
weight, approx. 1,030 yd. We used 
Telana dye from Cerulean Blue (PO Box 
21168, Seattle, WA 98111-3168; 206-323- 
8600) to dye “Toaga” mohair and “Silk 
and Ivory” 50% wool/50% silk from 
Henry's Attic (6 Mercury Ave., Monroe, NY 
10950; 914-783-3930 for your nearest 
retailer }.—Eds. 

Size: Finished bust, 45 in. 


General techniques 


Red arrows on piece schematics 
indicate direction of working. 


Work shaping symmetrically; i.e., on 
back and sleeves apply directions twice, 
once for each side. 


Use crochet provisional cast-on (see 
Basics, pp. 718 and 20) to cast on for 
sweoter pieces. Pick up and knit ribbings 
from cast-on edge. Bind off ribbings using 
tubular cast-off (see drawing at far right). 


Shaping and pick-up notations: 


Japanese patterns indicate increase 
and decrease frequency and pick-up 
ratios with a telegraphic series of 
numbers. Dashes, arrows, or carefts 
between the numbers symbolize the 
operation. You can bind off or decrease 
for single decrease stifches, as you 
prefer. Read ail of these shaping 
charts from the boffom up and left 
to right. 

OQ = first row of shaping. 


Shaping 
Every x Row - Deciinc x Sts - x Times. 


For example, read: 
4 - Straight 


1, First row, bind off 9 sts, once. 

2. Every 2nd row, bind off 2 sts, twice. 

3. Every 2nd row, dec 1 st, three times. 
4, Every 4th row, dec 1 st, three times. 

5. Work 4 rows straight. 


Pick-up (front band) 


Read: 


<4 

3 

as: Pick up a st at selvage in every row 
3 times, skip (<) 1 row, and so on, to top 
of column. Repeat series for required 
number of sts. 


Decreasing evenly across row 
(sleeve, cuff) 


Knit St x <> (together with} St x - x limes. 
For example: Knit 4th st tog with 3rd sf, 3 
times; then 3rd st tog with 2nd st, 8 
times; efc., across one row. 
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Color and stitch patterns Key 
[J or L1] Knit (RS); Purl (WS) 


Zigzag pattern for body and sleeves 


On chart, 1 square = 1 st and 2 rows, Read right to left, bottom to top. 
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Begin sleeve 





ey bai 
and fronts. 


14-st repeat 





[-] Purl (RS); Knit (WS) 


Knit 2 sts tog 


[_] Mohair 
Wool 

M™ Black 

[|] Dark gray 
Med gray 
[_] Ut gray 
[_] White 


For graded 

colors, work first 
33 rows grading 
zigzag as shown. 
Grade mohair 
base over next 7 
rows; then 

grade Zigzag in 
next 17 rows. 
Repeat 7 row and 
17 row, grading 
patterns in 
progressively 
lighter colors fo 
end of piece. 

Last portion will be 
all white. 


Work 2-st 

zigzags in wool or 
silk, every other 
one in white. Work 
Sst zigzags in 
mohair. 


For simpler color 
pattern, use 3 
yarns: White for 
alternate 2-st wool 
ZiQzags; Second 
color for other 
wool zigzags 

and mohair base. 





Tubular cast-off 


To begin, work 2 rows tubular stockinette: 
When row begins with a k st, *k1, s! 1 pwise with 
yarn in front (wyif}” When row begins with a p 
st, *s! 7 pwise wyif, k1, Cuf yarn 3 to 4 times 
length of seam. 





1. First 2 sts: ie tapestry needle pwise info 
first k st and kwise from behind into first p st. 
Leave both sts on needle. Always work 
with tapestry needle below knitting needle. 


dyke 
abo ry (KS 


Vyas Wy 





2. Pair of knit sts: Insert rescie kwise into first 
k st, and drop it. Then go pwise into 2nd k 
st; pullyarn through. 
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3. Pair of purl sts: Co, pwise into first p st, and 
drop it. Loop yarn to right and under 
knitting needle, and insert fapestry 
needle kwise from behind into second p st. 
Pull yarn through. 


Repeat pairs of k sts and pairs of p sts fo end 
of row, remembering to drop st only after 
needle has passed through if twice. 





Ribbing colors/yarns/pattern W = wool; M = mohair. 


Body Sleeve 
Row 22 files 
Med gray W et Med gray W 
ne 
aa 
Med gray M Ht Med gray M 
a |-| 
K1,01 rib 
Dark gray W Dark gray M 
Dark gray W 
Dark gray M pao 
| Pre Med gray W 
Dark gray W : ) Knit Black W 
Medray W J Cater 
Black W 





Begin selvage st 
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1 Square = 1 st/1 row. 


-Row 18 


k1,01 rib 


“Init, dec row 


: Garter 
J- Row 1 


- f Begin selvage st 
End selvage st 


Short rowing for sleeve cap 


Instead of decreasing. work progressively 
shorter rows, turning before each dec st. End 
with all sts on needle. Work 4 rows gorter 
over entire cap. 





Cut yarn 3% times length of seam and graft 


cap fo armhole using mefhod shown on p. ae 
o 





The New Classic Shirt 


Extended shoulders and flat caps define a trend 


by Claire B. Shaeffer 


rmani, Donna Karan, Calvin 
Klein, and Anne Klein all 
agree: Today’s look is the 
classic shirt, soft and fluid 
with plenty of ease. Football shoulders 
have been replaced by a softer slouch 
sleeve (photo, facing page), still padded, 
but with round, raglan pads instead of the 
boxy, sharp-edged ones used in set-in 
sleeves. The distinguishing features of the 
slouch-sleeve look are its flat cap, extended 
shoulder seam, and deeper armscye. 

A variety of patterns featuring the new 
shoulder and sleeve are available, from tra- 
ditional shirts with buttons down the front 
to blouses with ruffled collars or soft jewel 
necks, but I had to try several patterns be- 
fore I found one that had a well-cut sleeve. 
In the process, I developed a few tricks for 
sewing a smooth seam. 





Selecting a successful pattern 

First, I went to the pattern catalog and 
looked at the photographs. This is the first 
impression we have of a pattern, and the 


A proper slouch sleeve 
Diagonal fold is 
characteristic of 

a shirt sleeve. 


pattern illustration, particularly when it’s 
a photograph, may tell us very clearly 
whether to purchase a particular pattern. 

Look for a prominent fold running diag- 
onally from the top of the shoulder toward 
the underarm, as shown in the left drawing 
below. This wrinkle is there because the 
sleeve cap is flatter and wider than a tradi- 
tional set-in sleeve, which pulls up the 
center of the sleeve cap so the crossgrain 
doesn’t hang parallel to the floor. This cap 
shape allows you to raise your arm easily. 

Look fora smooth fitin the armscye seam. 
If there is a bump in the sleeve just below 
this seam, as shown in the center drawing 
below, it could mean that the sleeve cap is 
cut too high for the curve of the armscye, 
and that a too-short armscye was stretched 
to accommodate a longer sleeve cap. 

If you see vertical wrinkles at the center of 
the cap, shown in the right drawing below, 
don’t take for granted that the fabric is diffi- 
cult to ease or needs a sleeve head (see Ba- 
sics on pp. 18 and 20). If they are only in the 
center of the sleeve and extend toward the 


= 


Bump below 
armscye seam 
is caused by 


— 





elbow, they can be a sign that the sleeve cap 
is too high and narrow for the armscye. 
Look for the flattened cap of the shirt 
sleeve, shown in the left drawing on p. 54. 
This is easy to recognize in the line drawings 
of the pattern pieces. If there is any question 
about whether the sleeve has the right 
shape, look at the guide sheet inside the pat- 
tern envelope and study the drawings. 
Altogether, I examined and measured 
six patterns. The cap heights (see the left 
drawing on p. 54) ranged from 3 in. to 5 in. 
I also measured the stitching lines for both 
the sleeve and bodice armscye and found 
that they were the same length with no 
ease in the sleeve—exactly what you would 
expect for a shirt design. Why did one of 
these patterns go together easily while the 
others had sleeve-fit problems? The an- 
swer lies in the height of the sleeve cap. 
The flattened, slouch-shoulder armscye is 
designed to fit a sleeve with a low cap and 
not much curve in the seamline. Even 
though the distance stitched may be exactly 
the same on sleeve and bodice, if the sleeve 


Sleeve cap too high 


Tusitration by foobar’ Melencex 


is too curved, or the cap height is greater 
than 3’4 in., the reverse curves will not fit 
together smoothly. 

Of the six patterns I examined, Vogue 
1813 turned out to be the best choice for 
me. Based on sleeve cap height, armscye 
curve, and shoulder seam length, it had 
the best potential for the classic shirt I 
wanted to make. 


Stitching tips 

I was ready to begin sewing—on my fabric 
scraps. 'm frequently tempted to skip this 
step, but I’ve learned that a few minutes 
spent experimenting will ensure that my 
seams are flat and pucker free. 

When sewing blouse-weight silk fabrics, 
I begin with a size 70/10 universal point 
needle and cotton thread. A regular mer- 
cerized cotton thread is perfect for the two- 
ply silk, but it’s too heavy for some crepe de 
chines and lightweight silks. If it is, Pll 
consider Coats & Clark’s extra-fine cotton- 
wrapped polyester thread and Metrosene’s 
two-ply cotton embroidery thread (size 60). 
I try to avoid 100% polyester thread when 
sewing silks, because the thread is more 
likely to damage the fabric anywhere there 
is stress. Polyester threads stretch when 
you wind them onto the bobbin at fast 
speed; then after the seam is stitched, they 
relax and cause the seam to pucker. When 
sewing cottons, linens, or polyesters, I pre- 
fer a long staple polyester thread or a cot- 
ton-wrapped polyester. 

For plain stitching, I use a straight stitch 
foot, a Bernina jeans foot, or a roller foot. 
These feet hold the fabric more firmly than 
the regular all-purpose zigzag foot and this 
helps prevent puckered seams and creeping 
underlayers. Holding the fabric firmly is 
even more important when sewing polyester 
fabrics than when sewing silks. The static 
electricity in polyester makes the fabric 
more likely to be pulled into the needle plate 
hole. When sewing on a fabric-eater, try a 
small-hole needle plate, covering the hole 
with transparent tape, spraying the fabric 
with Static Guard, or stitching with a strip of 
paper between the fabric and feed dog. 


Stitching the sleeve 

Even though you will get good results 
when sewing Vogue 1813 if you follow the 
guide-sheet directions for stitching the 
sleeve to the shirt, you can sew the seam 
more quickly and accurately if you first 
trim the seam allowances on the sleeve cap 
and shirt armhole to “% in. Carefully pin 


Soffly rounded, extended shoulders and a flat 
sleeve cap shape a shirt with a designer 
slouch-sleeve look. Claire B. Shaeffer suggests 
how fo select a successful pattern. (Photo by 
Yonne Taylor) 
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The flat shirt-sleeve cap 


Bodice 





—— 


Basic flat-fell seam 


was 








% in. 
Measure armscye a. 
= on stitching line. eld 
Front So Se {|} Guideline % ino 
cs. bio 4. Flip fabric ! 
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: f | edge 
\ TS ‘ee to face 7 | 
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Reinsert pins. 4 | 
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bodice 


Front and back of cap 
are nearly symmetrical. 
Measure cap 
from crossgrain 
at bottom 
of armscye. 


Sleeve 








Meosure cap 
on stitching line. 





2. Wrap sleeve 


over raw edge 
of shirt. 


3. Pin. 


RS 
bodice 


Keep several sizes of raglan pads on hand fo assure the right fit. They can 
be covered in flesh-colored fabric, lining, or self-fabric, as needed. 


the sleeve to the armhole edge with the 
matchpoints aligned. Baste and stitch, 
with the sleeve next to the feed dog, so that 
any excess fabric will be eased in by the 
feed. A shirt sleeve is very easy to stitch, 
and 1813 shows this trait, except at the be- 
ginning and end where the armhole has 
very sharp curves. 

Finish the raw edges with a serger or zig- 
zag stitch. Serge carefully with the sleeve up 
to avoid trimming the seam because you'll 
need the full “-in. seam when you topstitch. 
Press the seam toward the bodice. At the un- 
derarm, clip the seam so it will lie flat, if nec- 
essary. With the right side up, topstitch '/ in. 
from the seamline. 

I also like a flat-fell seam (right drawing 
above), which is the finish Yves Saint Laur- 
ent and Chanel use on their $400 shirts. 
You'll need the full %-in. seam allowance 
on the sleeve, but only ‘A in. on the shirt 
armhole. Carefully mark the notches with 
clips into the fabric edge that are no more 
than 7% in. long. On the sleeve, I stitch a 
guideline an even “% in. from the edge. 
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Beginning with the right sides together, 
lay the shirt on top of the sleeve so the raw 
edge of the armhole meets the guideline on 
the sleeve and the sleeve extends “% in. 
Baste by hand or machine on the seamline. 
Wrap the sleeve seam allowance over the 
raw edge of the shirt and pin, placing the 
pins on the shirt side. For this pattern, I 
had to clip the armhole curve at the under- 
arm before I could pin the layers together 
smoothly. If the fabric is difficult to con- 
trol, baste again, as needed. 

Turn the pinned garment over, so the 
sleeve is uppermost, and stitch 'A in. from the 
folded edge. Since this is actually the seam- 
line, it must be accurate. Remove bastings. 

Press the seam toward the shirt, and 
from the right side topstitch “As in. from 
the seamline. Press. 


Padding for the perfect shape 

Raglan shoulder pads come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, and I keep several styles 
on hand. Then, when I fit the garment, I 
can experiment. If I don’t like the first pair 
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I can try another. To create the look that is 
fashionable today, I try raglan shapes even 
when the pattern doesn’t specify raglan 
shoulder pads. 

I pin the pads to myseam roll (see Basics) 
and steam them generously so they will fit 
the contour of my shoulders better when 
they are sewn in place. When they are dry I 
cover them with a lightweight lining materi- 
al either flesh colored, self-fabric, or an ap- 
propriate contrast material. 

Try on the garment or put it on a dress 
form, then inspect the shoulder pads. Ad- 
just the placement until you like the look, 
and pin the pads in place. Using a loose 
running stitch, sew the pads to the yoke 
facing or shoulder seam. Sew the ends of 
the pads to the armscye with a swing tack 
(see Basics). The swing tack should be 
short enough to keep the pads positioned 
properly but long enough to avoid an in- 
dentation in the seamline. [ 


Claire B. Shaeffer, a frequent contributor to 
Threads, examined couture lapels in No. 32. 
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Looking For a Basic 
Sewing Machine 


Does a high-quality, no-frills workhorse exist’? 


by Robbie Fanning 


ast year, we asked Threads readers 

to tell us what they want in a sewing 

machine. Louise Townsend of Bell- 

ville, TX, summed it up: “I’m looking 

for a great basic machine that sews 
wonderfully well and doesn’t require the 
buyer to accept unwanted extras.” (See “Gol- 
den oldies” below for a list of the machines 
that Threads readers have and love.) 

So I set forth to find the People’s Express 
of sewing machines: no frills, no thrills, 
and for $300 or less. Does such a machine 
exist, for such a low price? If so, then a 
good basic sewing machine is within the 
reach of virtually everyone. 


What’s basic? 
I consider five stitches and two features to 
be the stripped-down basics of a modern 
machine: 
1. A good straight stitch that sews well on a 
variety of fabrics, from tricot knits to denim. 
2. A reliable zigzag that can be shortened to 
a satin stitch and used to sew on buttons. 
3. A built-in no-turn buttonhole. 
4. An adjustable blind-hem stitch. The two 
secrets to a good blind-hem stitch are to 
loosen top tension so the thread lies flat 
when you open the hem out, and to adjust 
the stitch width for the minimum bite. 
(These become important as you evaluate 
machines: can you, in fact, fiddle with ten- 
sion and stitch width on the candidate?) 
o. A multiple zigzag, useful for mending, 
edge finishing, and understitching. 
6. A reverse lever or button. 
7. A free arm (especially important for mend- 
ing cuffs, hemming, putting in ribbing, etc.). 
I limited my research to machines witha 
list price below $300, ruling out reliable 
brands like Bernina, Pfaff, and Viking, that 
have no machines listed that low, but sew- 
ing machines are rarely sold at list price. 
Youll no doubt be able to find many 
higher priced machines selling for $300 or 
less. To make your own evaluation, you 
need to know how to test any machine. 
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How to test a sewing machine 

First of all, take your time. Don’t plan to buy 
any machine after one visit. If you live in a 
metropolitan area, ask other sewers for the 
names of the best dealers. It’s worth travel- 
ing some miles for someone who truly 
knows sewing and machines. If you run into 
trouble afew months or afewyears later, it’s 
comforting to have a good dealer to consult. 

On your first visit, take a clipboard or 
notebook. Tell the dealer how you plan to 
use the machine, the seven features you 
want, and how much you want to pay. Let 
him or her demonstrate each machine that 
meets your criteria. Keep notes. Soon, the 
dealer will undoubtedly begin to tempt you 
by saying “But for only $100 more, over 
here you get another 10 stitches and a 
much better machine.” He may be right, 
but if you truly want only a meat-and-pota- 
toes machine, don’t be romanced into or- 
dering appetizers, salad, and dessert. 

The second visit is more important; this 
is when you'll actually test the machines 
you identified on the first visit. Take scraps 
of tricot knit (for lingerie), lightweight cot- 
ton or cotton blend, bottom-weight (such 
as linen blend or pants fabric), and denim 
(best is the leg of an old pair of jeans). If 


you are a quilter, take a mini-quilt sand- 
wich of top/batting/backing. Also take a 
package of good needles (like Schmetz) in 
all sizes, machine-embroidery thread, scis- 
sors, and a tape measure. Now systemati- 
cally run through the checklist on p. 56 on 
each machine, taking notes. 


A candidate 

Now you have a solid basis for choosing a 
good machine. I have examined all compa- 
nies, especially those with low-end ma- 
chines, like Brother, Singer, and Elna. Some 
come close to Louise Townsend’s ideal but 
most are list-priced out of my self-imposed 
range (for example, the Elnita 200 is an ex- 
cellent machine, often sold for $199, but it’s 
list-priced at $399). But I have found a Peo- 
ple’s Express winner. It’s the 24-stitch Ken- 
more model No. 17641, which sells for $299, 
shown in the photo on p. 56.. 

This Kenmore is an especially good buy, 
primarily because it’s made by one of Ja- 
pan’s finest machine manufacturers. Ken- 
more changes its underlying machine from 
time to time, so there’s no guarantee that 
future machines in this price range will 
come from this same source. Also, a chain 
store like Sears, with its centralized repair 


Golden oldies: good choices for used machines 


I compiled this list from comments I 
have heard over the years; add vour 
own candidates to it from your 
personal experience. 

Bernina: 801 Sport, 830 (quiet, 
reliable, with fantastic satin stitch.) 
Elna: Lotus (a portable gem); Super 
(the last of their mechanical machines, 
with interchangeable cams). 

Pfaff: Any model with a built-in 
walking foot. 

Singer: 400 series (still metal); any 
Featherweight (only sews straight, but 
what a stitch!). 


Viking: 6000 series (drop-in cams for 
a variety of stitches). 


Threads readers’ favorites 
These machines were mentioned more 
than once in letters from readers: 


| Babylock: Companion 1500. 
| Bernina: Bernette 330, 801 Sport, 830, 930. 


Elna: TX, Super (1963). 

Kenmore: Ultra Stitch 12, 2142. 
Montgomery Ward: Signature (1955). 
Singer: Merritt 2112, 6233 (1987), 
Featherweight, Touch ’n Sew, 301A, 6616. 
White: (1960). —R.F. 
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Basic sewing machine checklist 


Bring a copy of this list when 
you test each machine. —I.F. 


Bobbin winding 

With your machine-embroidery 
thread, wind a bobbin. 

Is the manual clear? 

[Yes [_]No 

Is winding it easy? 

[_ Yes [_|No 

Can you insert it easily? 


[_ Yes [_ ]No 


Threading 

Insert a new size 12(80) needle. 
Thread the machine with 
machine embroidery thread. 

§& the manual clear? 

[_ ]Yes [_|No 

ls it easy to thread? 

[Yes [_]No 

Can you manipulate top 
tension? 


[_ Yes [_|No 


Making seams 

Put on the altourpose foot. Set 
the machine for straight stitch, 
medium length. Seam two 
layers of each fabric sample, 
holding the reverse lever for 
several stifches at end. 

Does the thread lock evenly 
on all samples? 

[_ Nes [ |No 

Does the fabric pucker on 
any samples? 


[_ Ves [_]No 





Does the machine hang up 
when you reverse? 

[_ Ves [_ ]No 

Does pushing the reverse cause 
the machine to scoot back? 

[_ Yes [_]No 

Is the machine noisy or 

quiet? 

Does it bounce as you sew? 


[_ Yes [_|No 


Change to a 10/11{70) needle 
on tricot {if the machine balks) 
Change to a 16(100) needle and 
sew slowly over fhe denim hem. 
Does the buik fit under the 
presser foot? 

[Ves [_]No 

Does the machine groan? 

[_ Yes [_]No 

Do you need to adjust the 
tension for different fabrics? 


[ Ves [ JNo 


| Ligzag 
| Return to a 12(80) needle. 
Investigate zigzag width on the 


machine; you may have only 


| three choices for width. Try a 


Zigzag on one layer of 

denim. Shorten the stitch length 
and try a satin stitch. This is 
important for patching, 
embellishing with applique, 
and sewing on buttons. 


How many width choices? ___— 


Is the satin stitch attractive? 


[_ Yes [_|No 


Blind hemming 

Return to bottom-weight 

fabric. Set up for a blind hem. 

ls if easy to set up? 

[_ Ves [ JNo 

Ils there more than one width? 


[_ Yes [_|No 


Have the dealer demonstrate 
the blind hem on the fold of 
your bottom-weight fabric. 
Examine the right side. If the 
bite of the stitches is foo 
large, the blind hem is almost 
useless fo you. 

Are the blind-hem stitches 
small enough? 


[_ Ves [_ ]No 


Edge finishing 

Change to a multiple zigzag 
and sew as ff finishing the edge 
of all samples. 

Is it easy to change settings? 

[_ Yes [_]No 

Does the machine eat any of 
the fabrics? 


[ Yes [_]No 


Buttonholes 

Put on the buttonhole foot 

and make a butfonhole on the 
bottom-weight fabric, 

following the instruction manual. 
ls if easy to understand? 

[Yes [_]No 

Do you like the looks of the 
buffonhole? 


[_ Ves [_ ]No 


Miscellaneous 

Put on each foof, noting 

which come with the machine. 
Sew with the zipper foot. 

Could you put in a zipper with if? 
[ Yes [_|No 

Do the feet snap on? 

[_ Ves [ |No 


Are others available? 
[_ Yes [_]No 


Measure the circumference 
of the free arm. 
Can you slip the cuff of the 
jeans over it? 


[Ves [_]No 


Fill in these vifal statistics (fake 
nothing for granted; the price of 
some machines Goes not 
include a foot pedal): 

What sort of warranty is 
Offered? _ wl 
Classes? [ ]Yes [_|No 
Where will the machine be 
repaired? 
How long will it fake? — 
Light switch control? 

[_ Ves [ JNo 

Foot pedal? [Yes [_ No 
Needle positions? — 
Flat-bed extension around 
free arm? [Yes [_|No 
Where is accessory case 
stored? TS 

What's in it? 

Manual? [Yes [ |No 
Handle? [_ Yes [_|No 
Carrying case? [_ Yes [_|No 





facilities, can’t offer the kind of personal 
attention that would be available from your 
best local dealers. 

Nevertheless, not only does the Kenmore 
17641 perform well on the basic stitches, 
but it has other stretch and decorative 
stitches, too. Especially useful is the triple 
straight stitch, which is both a strong 
mending and a good topstitching stitch. 
The machine has two upright spindles, a 
see-through top-loading bobbin case (you 
can see when you’re running out of 
thread), and infinite needle positions from 
the center to the right side, which makes a 
tapered satin stitch possible. It even has a 
balance dial on the far right side, to make 
both sides of your buttonhole even. 


Other possibilities 

Remembering the myth of suggested list 
price, you may stumble onto other ma- 
chines selling in your price range. Reliable 
models to investigate are the Babylock Pro- 
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Lite BL2000, Bernette 330, Brother VX847, 
Elnita 200, Necchi 537, New Home 108, Pfaff 
907, and White 1505 or 1750. 

You may also find “a deal” at discount 
warehouses, county fairs, truckload sales, 
or even in national magazines. But buying 
a sewing machine on the basis of price 


= 





The Kenmore 17641 meets all the standards fora 
basic machine, and it costs less than $300. 





alone could backfire. You may end up 
spending three times more on adjustments 
and repairs than you did originally. Once 
again, it’s more important to “buy” a good 
dealer and then examine his or her offer- 
ings than to buy an unexamined machine 
at a “good” price. 

But if price drives you, consider buying a 
used high-end machine. For $300 you may 
be able to buy a once-top-of-the-line ma- 
chine, even if it’s 15 years or older, such as 
the great used Bernina 830 that I once 
bought. (See “Buying a used machine” on 
the facing page and “Golden oldies” on p. 
59.) Ask your dealer if she has any used 
machines. Often, not all are displayed be- 
cause of lack of space or because she took 
as a trade-in a brand she doesn’t normally 
sell. Happy hunting! [ | 


Robbie Fanning is a contributing editor of 
Threads. She wrote about buying a comput- 
erized sewing machine in Threads, No. 12. 
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Buying a used sewing machine 


Unless it’s the latest model, 

you may be able to find a used 
version of the new machines 
you've admired. But don’t 
overlook the old, tried-and- 

true models, especially if you’re 
shopping for a second 

machine, or one for a beginning 
sewer. Some of the most 
rugged, durable, and trouble-free 
machines ever made were the 
foot-powered models originally 
sold during the early part of 
this century. They just made 
straight stitches, although 
many attachments were 
available (and still are; see 
“Sources” below) to gather, 
hemstitch, and so on. Many of 
these machines are still capable 
workhorses to this day. They 
are easily converted to electric 
power, and many eventually 
were. They are cabinet models, 
because of the need to 
accommodate the treadle 
mechanism. In today’s market 
these machines can sometimes 
be bought for $15 to $20. 


Where to look? 


Obviously, you can start off 
with dealers of new machines 
who take in trades, and with 
machine repair shops. When 
buying from such sources 
don’t take seriously terms like 
“reconditioned” and “rebuilt,” 
unless they're backed up with a 
guarantee. You can also try 
secondhand stores, especially 
those run by charities such as 
the Salvation Army and 
Goodwill Industries; the 
classified papers and ad sections; 
and estate sales. Save time by 
calling first, and have a written 
list of questions ready when 
you call. Ask for the make, 
model, its features and 
capabilities, age, condition, 
asking price, and original 
price. Is it a cabinet model or a 
portable? Ask why it’s being 
sold and especially if it needs 
major repairs. 

Repairmen do not work 
cheaply, and it is usually better 
to pass up a machine that 
needs extensive repairs. 


The road test 

In addition to the test 
supplies described in the 
article (p. 56), when you're 
examining a used machine, a 
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good magnifying glass will be 
very useful. Use it to examine 
the stitch quality, and the 
needle point and shuttle for 
signs that they have hit each 
other. Also bring along a small 
can of sewing machine oil. 

The first thing to establish 
is where the machine has been 
for the past few years. 
Moderate continuous usage is 
better than improper storage 
and long disuse. The lubricant 
tends to get gummy, dust 
can collect on the moving 
parts, and a damp basement 
can cause damaging corrosion. 
Does the machine appear to 
have been kept oiled and 
otherwise properly treated? 

Is there an owner’s 
manual? A repair shop can 
order you a new manual for 
almost any popular name- 
brand machine. But manuals 
and parts may not be easy to 
get for an obscure model. It 
is important to have the 
appropriate manual because 


_ the proper threading pattern, 
which may not be evident, is 


required for successful 
operation. Remove the 
needle, carefully noting which 
way the flat side is turned. If 
the needle is bent or the point 
damaged, this may indicate 
misalignment. Replace the 
needle with a good new one 
and slowly turn the wheel by 
hand (be careful not to turn 
it backwards). The needle 
should not hit metal as it 
moves downward. 

If the machine seems stiff 
or if it has been left unused for 
a long period of time, check 
the manual for critical oiling 
points and apply a little oil 
before you wind a bobbin and 
proceed with the checklist on 
the facing page. First try a 


. straight stitch. Vary the stitch 
| length and the type of material. 


Examine the stitch carefully 
and try adjusting the tension if 
the cloth puckers or if the 
stitch is loose. Try out its other 
features such as zigzag patterns 
or backwards cloth feed. At the 
same time, you can listen for 
peculiar noises and feel for 
excessive vibration. 

Buying a machine without 
sewing with it is a gamble, and 


| the price you agree to pay 


—_iniiniial 





by Ralph Grimble 


should reflect that risk. There 
may be valid reasons for 
someone to sell a machine 
under such circumstances; 

for example at a flea market 
where there is no electricity, 

or at an auction. But be sure it 
is not to conceal a problem. 
You can give do a partial test by 
turning the wheel by hand. 
This might not uncover all 
possible problems, but it will 

at least tell you if the machine 
will sew and make good stitches. 


What if it needs 
repairs? 

Most of the time a machine 
that does not sew properly only 
needs minor adjustments. If 
you are somewhat 
mechanically inclined, you 
may be able to get a very good 
bargain. If you want to try 

this approach I suggest that 
you obtain a copy of a good 
sewing machine service book. I 
recommend Sewing Machine 
Service Book by William Ewers, 
and Zig Zag Sewing Machine 


_ Service by William Ewers and 


H. W. Baylor, both out of 
print, but widely available. You 
should be able to find a copy 
at your local library or ata 
secondhand bookstore. 
These books give very detailed 
information on many 
popular models, but they’re not 
for beginners. 

There are many small 
repairs that one can make even 
without a service book. You 


can easily replace a frayed 


electrical cord or broken 

plug. The belt drive on an older 
model machine with an 
external motor is easily 
replaceable. Some hardware 
stores carry replacement belts. 
You can also use an O-ring of 
the right size as a belt for the 
motor, or to replace the 

rubber rim on the bobbin 


| winder. O-rings come in a 


wide variety of sizes and are 
available from hardware 


| stores and from shops that 


service hydraulic equipment. 
The older treadle machines 
were driven by a long leather 
belt with a round cross 
section, with the ends joined by 
wire. These belts deteriorate 
with use and age. A good 
replacement belt can be made 


from a piece of coaxial cable 
available at an electronics 
supply store, like Radio Shack. 
The cable comes in a variety 

of diameters; find a size about 
the same as the original 
leather. After you cut the cable 
to the right length, butt the 
ends together and join them 
with a wire staple. You can 
make one from a paperclip with 
a pair of pliers: File the ends 

of the wire to sharp points, 
squeeze the ends of the cable 
flat with the pliers, and force the 
wire through the cable about 

’4 inch from each end. Then 
bend the ends of the wire 

over to form a link between the 
ends of the cable. 


Ralph Grimble is an 
engineering consultant and free- 
lance journalist writing about 
technical and scientific subjects. 


Sources 


Out-of-print sewing machine 
and repair manuals: 


Hard-to-Find Needlework Books 
Bette 5. Feinstein 

96 Roundwood Rd, 

Newton, MA 02164 

(617) 969-0942 

Catalog, $1. 


R. L Shep 

PO Box 668 

Mendocino, CA 95460 

Send $2 to get on mailing list. 


Wooden Porch Books 

Lois Mueller 

It. 1, Box 262 

Middlebourne, WV 26149 

(304) 386-4434 

Send S14 for one year of catalogs. 


Vintage parts: 


Victorian Tuck 'n’ Trim 

4426 South 318th St. 

Auburn, WA 98001 

(206) 939-0951 

Three sewing machine 
attachments that can be used 
with modern short-shank, 
center-needie machines; 
includes a gathering foot, an 
¥in. rolled hemmer, and a 
slotted attachment for 
making tucks, $34.95, includes 
shipping and instructions. 


Walcott Sewing Center 
4512 E. Washington Ave. 
Madison, WI 53704 

(608) 249-5151 

Sells vintage bobbins, 
Shuttles, belts, and manuals, 
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Quilting experiments in 


the art of stippling 


by John Flynn 


tipple is a method of painting, 
drawing, or engraving overall 
dots. In stipple quilting, subtle 
variations in the size, orienta- 
tion, and density of the stitches create sur- 
face interest. Several years ago I decided to 
try stippling. Before I started, I read all I 
could find about stipple quilting, and asked 
everyone in my quilting guilds for any infor- 
mation they could give me. Armed with all 
of this knowledge, I set about stippling my 
first project, not a small area of embellish- 
ment for practice, but the entire background 
of a feathered star-medallion quilt. 
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I outlined the feathers and central motif 
with stitches, then started to fill areas sur- 
rounding the feathers with lines of stippling. 
It soon became evident that there was much 
more to stippling than the available infor- 
mation indicated. My once straight borders 
bowed in the middle. In subsequent areas I 
tried, with limited success, to compensate by 
pulling my lines of quilting stitches increas- 
ingly taut as they became shorter toward the 
middle of a section. 

Another challenge arose when I removed 
the quilt from the frame and let it relax. The 
feathers that I had so carefully drafted and 


Sfippling can take endless forms. Butterflies flit 
above a background of quilting stitches ar- 
ranged in a checkerboard pattern, in this pan- 
el detail from the authors sampler. John Flynn 
discusses patierns, tips on quilting, and quilted 
relief (trapunto). (Photo by Susan Kahn} 


outlined within the stippled area had disap- 
peared into the stippling pattern. 

Having completed my first stippling pro- 
ject, I decided that I didn’t know anything 
about stippling and that the best way to 
learn would be to experiment with a stippled 
sampler, a panel detail from which is shown 
at left. Along the way I picked up some 
handy techniques for preparing a quilt for 
stippling, developed a new way to stuff mo- 
tifs so that they stand out (trapunto), and 
discovered some wonderful patterns (see “A 
close look at stipple patterns” on p. 60). 

Stippling doesn’t have to be the tedious, 
time-consuming exercise that I was first 
led to believe. When properly laid out, stip- 
pling is very relaxing and the results are 
sure to stop quilt lovers in their tracks. 
Start small and amaze yourself and your 
friends. [m sure you'll invent and enjoy 
many more stippling patterns than the 
ones I'll describe. 


Supplies 

If you plan to stipple an entire quilt, make 
your fabric and batting selection very care- 
fully. I like an all-cotton fabric that is tight- 
ly woven but not with such large threads 
that itis hard to needle. I buy dressmakers’ 
fabric called Kona cloth that comes in 
white, natural, or black, but broadcloth 
also is a good fabric. Wash the fabric to 
preshrink it and to remove the sizing. 

I use the same fabric for the top and 
back so the quilt is reversible. If you 
choose a backing fabric that is too flimsy, 
most of the stippling pattern will develop 
on the back instead of on the front. Fabrics 
with any kind of finish on them, like paint 
or polish, are not flexible enough to effec- 
tively develop your stippling pattern and 
are harder to needle. 

For asmall first project, I suggest using a 
light polyester batting that has enough loft 
to develop the stippling pattern. Now that 
I’ve stippled several whole quilts, I prefer 
to use a thin cotton batting which, al- 
though it tends to show stippling less dis- 
tinctly than polyester, holds the needle 
and lets me make smaller stitches easily. 
Polyester forms well-defined stippling but 
the needle tends to slip out of it, making 
large projects tiring. 

To see how well the layers work together, 
make a small sample with your top, bat- 
ting, and back. Stipple a 4-in. square area 
to see how your fabrics react before you get 
into a large project. 
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Marking 

I mark my quilt top with the motifs and 
then fill the background with a grid for 
guiding the stippling, if needed. The grids 
vary; if you haven’t decided exactly which 
stippling pattern you're going to use, you 
can wait until you’ve done the trapunto, 
which Ill describe in a bit. 

If | am working on an experimental 
piece, rather than on one intended to be an 
heirloom, I transfer the motif to the fabric 
using photocopies of the pattern. 

I use a copy machine to make my quilt 
motif the right size and then | iron it directly 
onto my top. The photocopier toner trans- 
fers to the quilt top. Iron with the top laid on 
a firm surface, like a towel-covered tabletop. 
A regular ironing board can’t take the pres- 
sure needed. Set the iron to a wool setting, 
no steam. No pinning is needed to hold the 
photocopy in place as you iron; the photo- 
copier toner becomes tacky and causes the 
paper to stick lightly to the fabric. I’ve been 
asked what brand photocopier and toner 
works best, but ve found they’re pretty 
much the same. If the lines are too thick 
from the enlarging process, trace the outline 
more finely and copy again. 

The photocopy toner rubs off the fabric, 
almost before you can finish the quilting. I 
have not had any problems with toner resi- 
due in three years, but that’s not a long 
time as far as quilts go. 

When I am doing an heirloom piece, I 
trace the motifs with a lead pencil. Using a 
mechanical pencil with a 0.3-mm-thick, 
4H lead, trace the motifs and draw the grid 
for stippling onto the fabric with the motifs 
placed underneath the fabric. Because I 
use such hard lead, the pencil markings 
are very light and are often hidden by the 
stippling. If you use a softer lead and it 
smears, you can remove it by lightly scrub- 
bing the fabric with a soft toothbrush 
dipped in a solution of one part rubbing 
alcohol, one part dishwashing liquid, and 
two parts water. Then rinse the quilt thor- 
oughly with water. 


Framing 

Once the top is marked, it’s ready to be 
basted to the batting and back. Lay the 
back wrong side up on a hard surface. I 
baste large quilts on my dining room table 
with the quilt hanging over both sides. A 
bigger table would be better. Lay the bat- 
ting on top of the back and smooth it by 
patting the wrinkles out. Check when you 
are done to see that the back is still 
smooth. Lay the top on the batting and 
baste through all layers at 4-in. intervals in 
a grid pattern, working from the middle of 
the quilt outward. Make your stitches at 
least ‘2 in. long to allow for trapunto later 
on. After basting, mark the center of each 
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side of the quilt with thread. 

There are several methods for attaching 
your basted quilt to the quilting frame. I 
attach only the quilt back to the softwood 
rods of my portable quilt frame with sta- 
ples, then roll the basted quilt on the rods. 
This method will not work on frames with 
hardwood rods; you may have to baste your 
quilt to a strip of cloth that is glued or 
nailed to the hardwood rods. In either case, 
it is important to mark the centers of both 
rods and securely fasten the centers of the 
quilt to the rods at these points. Then pro- 
ceed to fasten the rest of the quilt to the 
rods. Roll half of the quilt onto each frame 
rod so you can start quilting in the middle. 


A different kind of trapunto 
The first step in quilting your top is to iden- 
tify all areas of your design that need tra- 
punto. I had learned from my first stippled 
quilt that motifs, particularly the fine ones, 
disappear unless they're stuffed with extra 
filling. I separate the areas into two categor- 
ies—ones to be stuffed with batting, and 
lines such as vines and channels thatare to 
be stuffed with cording or yarn. Because of 
the method I use for trapunto, I have to stuff 
the motifs before I stipple the background. 
Trapunto has been done traditionally 
after all the quilting is finished, by slashing 
the quilt back in the areas that need stuff- 
ing, stuffing the areas with batting, then 
hand stitching the slashes closed. This has 
always seemed like a time-consuming and 
tedious method. When I thought about an 
alternative, I realized it would be easier to 
slip the batting in before quilting, so I in- 
vented a trapunto rod to inject batting in 
place. The rod is a clear plastic tube with a 
plunger; you load a bit of batting in the end, 
work the rod between the quilt top and bat- 
ting into the partially quilted area you wish 
to stuff, and inject the batting into place. 
I work by stuffing areas in the center of 
the quilt, proceeding outward. Quilt 
around a motif, like the grape ’!m working 
on in the upper photo at right, leaving a 'A- 
in. opening for the trapunto rod to slip in. 
Cuta piece of polyester batting about 4 the 
size of the area to be filled. I use batting 
rather than bulk stuffing so I can gauge 
how much to put in an area. Even if my 
quilt batting is cotton, I use poly for tra- 
punto bacause it springs back; cotton re- 
mains clumped. Test the poly, though, be- 
cause some brands will also clump. With 
the tip of your embroidery scissors, insert 
the batting in the end of the trapunto rod. 
Slide the trapunto rod between the top and 
the batting into the area you have quilted, 
as I’ve done in the lower photo at right. In- 
ject the batting by pushing the plunger. 
(You may be able to achieve the same re- 
sult by herding batting into place with a 





How stitches form ridges 
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Trapunto: Flynn gets ready to plump a partially 
quilted grape motif (next fo left hand, below) 
with polyester batting and a clear trapunto 
rod. The quilt top has been hand basted fo the 
batting and backing. After Flynn stuffs the bat- 
ting into the end of the rod, he slips the rod end 
between the top and batting and injects the 
batting into the grape area (bottom). 





chopstick or plain rod.) Then finish quilt- 
ing around the area. For motifs that are 
smaller than 4 in., leave a small opening 
on the side, deposit the batting next to the 
opening, and work it into the area witha 
tapestry needle. 

When I have completed all of the tra- 
punto, I work on the stippling. I put the 
cording in after the stippling is completed. 


Stitches, ridges, and valleys 

For stippling, you'll need quilting thread 
that matches your fabric, and quilting nee- 
dles—betweens size 8 to 12, depending on 
your preference; I use an 8. ’vetried using 
contrasting thread but it completely domi- 
nates the delicate shadows and ridges 
formed by the stitches. 

The texture of stippling is created not so 
much by the stitches themselves but by the 
ridges that form between the stitches of ad- 
jacent quilting lines. The configuration of 
the ridges varies depending upon stitch 
length, distance between quilting lines, 
thread tension, and whether or not the 
stitches are in step or out of step (see the 
drawings on p. 59). Ridges form perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of the stitches and will be 
wavy if the stitches are out of step. 

It is my opinion that stitch length and the 
distance between quilting lines are directly 
related: The longer the stitch, the more dis- 
tance there should be between quilting lines 
for the pattern to have a balanced look. I 
suggest starting with a distance between 
quilting lines equal to A of a stitch length; if 
your stitches are '% in. long, make the dis- 
tance between lines ‘%e in. 

There are many theories on how to pro- 
duce the perfect quilting stitch. Mine is as 
follows. I use an S. Thomas size 8 betweens 
needle, threaded with about 18 in. of quilt- 
ing thread. S. Thomas needles, made in 
England, seem to have a larger eye than 
other brands, and they don’t bend or 
break. Knot the thread at one end and go 
down through the top only, about 4 in. 
from where you want to start quilting. 
Bring the needle up at the exact starting 
point for your quilting and pull the knot so 
it pops through the fabric to the underside. 
Now you are ready to quilt. 

I quilt with a swinging motion, similar to 
the one Ami Simms described so thor- 
oughly in her article in Threads, No. 21, 
pp. 63-65. When I quilt away from myself 
or from left to right, I push the needle with 
my thumbnail or a thimble, as shown in 
the photos on p. 62. When I quilt toward 
myself or from right to left, I push the nee- 
dle with my middle or thimbled index fin- 
ger. The key to small, even stitches is to 
push the needle into the quilt only until it 
touches, but doesn’t poke, the thumb or 
middle finger of your opposite hand that 
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A close look at stipple patterns 


The stippling patterns shown here 
have endless variations; every project 
can be a stippled original. The easiest — 
ones to mark and quilt are the 
checkerboard and its variations, 
herringbone and diamond; these all 
have straight, short lines which will 
leave the borders undistorted, unlike. 
long lines of stippling. The fans, 
random, and echo patterns are more 
challenging because they have | 
curving, longer lines. 

To lay out the che¢eKerboard 


_ pattern, draw pencil gridlines parallel 


and perpendicular to the grain (drawing 
A below, photo on p. 58). To stipple, quilt 


_ each squ are separately with parallel lines 
of stitches. Adjacent squares are quilted | 


perpendicular to each other. 

The diamond pattern (drawing B’ 
and photo opposite) is a simple 
variation on the checkerboard. Draw 
two sets of opposing parallel ljnes at 
60° and quilt in parallel lines as 
shown. It is easier to choose whether or 
not to have the stitches in step than 
it is with the square, and easier to | 


control the ridges that produce the © 


texture. By varying the size and angle 
of the diamodnd, this pattern offers 
endless possibilities. 

For the herringbone pattern, draw 
the same ’A-in. grid as for the 
checkerboard (drawing C and photo 
opposite). Quilt corner to corner in 


_ rows, keeping the stitches in step so 


the ridges are straight and clear. 
Herringbone is the most popular 

panel on my sampler, probably because 
it is so easily recognized. It does not 
distort the quilt design and it results 
in a distinctive background texture. 


Echo stippling requires no gridding. _ - 


Simply quilt around a motif with 
concentric lines of stitches spaced 





Ie i in. to %in. apart. Echo stippling 
tends to distort the quilt, so take care 
not to pull the quilting lines too taut 


or the longer outer lines will Shrink the 
fabric more than the shorter inner — 


- lines, and your pattern will ripple. Echo 


stippling becomes more.a part of the . 


design than other stippling patterns. I 


recommend using it in small areas only. 
The fan pattern (drawing. D and 


' photo opposite) is similar to one you may 


have seen on many quilts except it’s 


| stitehed on a smaller scale for stippling. 
| First you need a template with-holes _ 


for a pencil tip. Draw the fan patterns 


| with arcs. Quilt on and in between the 


lines. There is some distortion as the 
quilting lines get longer, but it is less 
than in echo stippling. The small radius 
of the innér arcs makes this pattern a 
little harder to quilt than the others, but 
it results in a very pleasing — 
background texture. 

When I tried random stippling, 
which I had seen in many fine antique 
quilts, | didn’t get far before I realized 
that it required too much thought to be 


relaxing. Classic random stippling is a 
contin uous meandering line that doesn’t 


cross or leave any blank spaces. The 
trouble is that you have to plan where 
every stitch is going to fall. Here’s ‘an 


alternating scallop pattern (drawing E 


and photo opposite) that can be 
planned in advance, yet looks random. 

Mark the quilt as for the’ vs 
checkerboard. Quilt in rows of scallops, 
using the corners and the center 


points of the grid as reference points. Arc 


scallops in adjacent rows in the 
opposite direction. The small radius 
eurves of the scallops are a little more 


_ difficult to quilt than straight lines. The 


offset scallops do not seem to distort 


the piece. —J. F. 





. A Checkerboard pattern 
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B. Diamond pattern 
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C. Herringbone pattern 
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4. Pin 
_ template O~;, 

in place. 2 % in. 
~ 2. Draw fan lines % in. apart, using template. 


3. Quilt with lines spaced % in. apart. 


E. Alternating scallop 
(random) pattern 





4. Draw gridlines % in. apart. 


2. Quilt scallops arcing in one 
direction every % in. 
« 


3. Quilt scallops arcing in the 
opposite direction every % in. 
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Quilting rhythm: Swing needle eye upand tip down into the quilt with the 
right thumb (above) until the tip just touches the supporting finger under 
the quilt; swing needle eye down and tip up out of the quiltwith the thumb 
while pushing up with the finger underneath (right). 








ze a f es # 


Padding vines: Run a double-threaded tapes- 
try needle within the lines of outline quilting. 
When the vine is longer than the needle, bring 
the needle out of the fabric and reinsert into 
the same hole to move forward (above). Loop 
yarn through the thread loop and pull through 
the channel just to the exit hole (below); re- 
move thread and trim yarn. 
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you hold underneath. 

To quilt from left to right, I start by hold- 
ing the needle between my right index and 
middle finger with the eye stuck under my 
thumbnail (J put on a thimble when the 
needle becomes hard to push). With the 
middle finger on my left hand pushing up 
from underneath to support the quilt and 
to feel the needle, I quilt a stitch ‘Ae in. 
long and push the needle perpendicularly 
into the fabric until it touches, but doesn’t 
poke, the left middle finger. Then I swing 
the needle eye down and the tip up while 
pushing with my right thumbnail, pushing 
the quilt down in front of the needle with 
the right middle finger (right photo above) 
so that the tip of the needle comes up ‘As 
in. from where it went in. I continue add- 
ing stitches until the needle is too hard to 
push with my nail, then I switch to push- 
ing with my thimbled thumb. 


Stuffed lines 
You can raise the relief of skinny areas like 
vines, circle perimeters, or channels by 
filling them with yarn or cording. It doesn’t 
matter whether you cord the areas before 
or after stippling. Cording is shown in the 
photos at center and lower left. 

Begin by double-threading a tapestry 
needle with a strong quilting thread that 
won't fray; you'll be using it to pull the 


cording throught the channel. The dou- 
bled thread needs to be longer than the 
vine you're cording. Insert the tapestry 
needle at one end of the area to be corded 
and work it along between the top and bat- 
ting until you are at the other end. When 
the vine is longer than the needle, you 
have to run the needle through in short 
sections (center photo). Pull the needle out 
at the end of the vine, leaving a loop at the 
entry. Circular areas have to be threaded in 
sections; about one-fourth of a circle is all I 
try in one run. 

Thread fabric-colored yarn or cord 
throught the waiting loop; you can use a 
single thick yarn or a doubled thin one. 
Now pull the thread and the trailing yarn 
until the yarn is just up to the exit hole 
(bottom photo). Cut the yarn flush with the 
entrance hole and pull the quilt thread out 
of the yarn. Smooth the yarn ends at both 
ends of the vine with the tapestry needle[_] 


After sneaking a few stitches on his wife’s 
quilt, John Flynn became a quilting ma- 
niac and now teaches classes across the 
country. John and Brooke are owners of 
the Flynn Quilt Frame Company, 1000 
Shiloh Overpass Rd., Billings, MT; (406) 
656-8986. Trapunto rods and portable 
quilting frames are available from them; 
catalog upon request. 
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Classic machine-knit garments 
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Karen Morris’ line of 
pared-down knitwear 
starts with a luxurious 

ele poms -Bi- tee 
extensive testing of yom, 
iiegme eens alae, 
combinations for top- 
quolity notural-fiber 
yorns, knit into the 
simplest of shapes, 

like this all-silk suit, with a 
merino-wool and silk- 
Kise eee lm (ase)ene,4 
Susie Cushner) 


by Karen Morris 


‘ve always loved clothing that looks 

like vou're dressed but feels like 

you're still in pajamas, No doubt 

that’s why | love Knits. They drape 

and Nex ina way that I feel is essen- 

tial to comfort. [ve never wanted to produce 
pieces that look like they should be hanging 
on a gallery wall. 1 want my garments to en- 
hance the wearer, blend into a person's 
wardrobe, and become hardworking staples. 
I try toachieve pieces that look like “normal” 
clothing but feel like ceremonial garnients, 
When [ brought home my first knitting 
machine (a double-bed Passap), all | knew 
how to knit was a basic swatch; I had 10 
idea how to make garments. Eventually | 
did work my way through more complex 
projects, like the one at left, but the first 
garments | made were lithe more than 
oversized swatches: Front and back were 
big rectangles, the boatneck opening was 


just edges folded over, and the sleeves were 


shaped verv simply with regular increases. 

This simple look was just what | wanted, 
and despite its simplicity, within a year I'd 
created a line of sweaters, skirts, and dresses 
around this idea and was selling as many as 
[ could make. The techniques T needed were 
few and simple, as vou'll see below and in 
the patterti on p. 66, and ean be cone on any 
machine with a ribbing attachment; what 
Inakes these simple garments interesting is 
their beautiful tabries, 


Designing knit fabrics 

When | set out to build a garment, | always 
design the fabric first. | choose a varn, 
work out some ideas for textures and col- 
ors, then develop a shape, or even a whole 
line Of shapes. Onee Dve found a fabric | 
like, | tend to stick with it. 


Design swatches and gauge swatches— 
When [ni investigating a new varn, | try to 
imagine what itcan do, how it will look and 
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feel when knitted. I know you’ve heard this 
a million times, but there’s no other way to 
find out than by knitting a series of design 
swatches. I actually think this is the best 
part: To see how the yarn will look in a va- 
riety of gauges and stitches, knitted tightly 
or loosely. I learn how this new yarn com- 
pares with yarns I already know by trying 
out some of my favorite stitches, like half 
fisherman rib or the 7x7 pleated skirt rib, 
both of which I used in the ensemble in 
the photo on p. 63. This is the stage where 
my ideas develop, where I decide what I 
want to make out of this yarn now, and 
maybe for the next 10 projects. 

For a design swatch, I knit 15 or 20 
stitches for 20 rows in each stitch size, add- 
ing two rows of a contrasting color be- 
tween, and keeping notes on exactly what 
[ve done. I make the notes on tiny tags 
from the stationery store and hang them 
on the swatch after it’s been washed and 
dried and I can see the final effect. (The 
only fiber I dry-clean is silk, in order to 
maintain its sheen.) I try out hems, stitch- 
es, and textures in a variety of stitch sizes 
to see how the yarn behaves and what it 
can do. I always look at the back of the 
swatches, too; occasionally I like that even 
better. My design swatches are sometimes 
two or three feet long before [m done. 

I like flat knits, so at this point I usually 
break all the rules and iron my pieces flat, 
using high heat and steam. On the swatch- 
es, I experiment with different ways to 
press, such as gently with a press cloth, 
steam only with no pressure, with pressure 
and steam, and so on. 

If ’'m still not happy with the way the 
yarn looks and drapes, I knit a new series 
of swatches until I get a gauge and finish I 
like. I don’t scrimp on the time I spend on 
design swatches because I don’t want to 
waste my time later knitting garments in 
fabrics I don’t love. 

Once you've settled on a fabric from your 
design swatches, you need to accurately 
measure your gauge, and for that you need 
a bigger swatch; this stage isn’t as much 
fun but it’s absolutely essential if you want 
your garments to fit. I knit a gauge swatch 
on 60 stitches and 60 rows, with 10 rows of 
a contrasting, similar weight yarn at the 
beginning and end. When I switch to gar- 
ment yarn, I transfer the 21st needle to the 
22nd needle on both sides of the center, 
leaving the 21st needles in non-working 
position. I knit 60 rows smoothly and 
evenly, then return the 21st needles to 
working position and knit the contrast 
rows. This creates an area 40 stitches wide 
in the center of the fabric bounded by two 
columns of dropped stitches; I run a short 
length of a contrast yarn through the col- 
umns so I can clearly see the 40-stitch sec- 
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tion after it’s washed. After washing and 
blocking or ironing the piece, and letting it 
rest for 24 hours, I measure it carefully in 
both directions, then use a Gauge-Rite Rul- 
er (available from local knit shops, or by 
mail from Kruh Knits, PO Box 1587, Avon, 
Ct 06001; 800-248-KNIT) to convert the 
width and length of my 40 stitches and 60 
rows into the number of stitches and rows 
I’ve got per 4 in. 

Many ofthe yarns I use relax when hang- 
ing, either from a body ora hanger. I mea- 
sure the swatch again after it’s been hang- 
ing for a day, and I also remeasure the 
actual garment after a few days to see how 
much its dimensions have changed; I can 
then go back and alter my pattern’s row 
count to improve my chances of knitting 
that, or similar, garments the right length 
next time. 


Luxurious fibers 

[ve always loved luxury yarns and fabrics 
in natural fibers, so right away I wanted to 
design garments in silk, cashmere blends, 
linen, and fine imported cotton. I like my 
knits to be fluid and smooth, slinky in silk 
and crisp with a sheen in linen or cotton. 
I’ve never cared for scratchy wools or fuzzy 
yarns. From the wool family, I’ve used only 
cashmere and tightly twisted (cotton twist) 
merino wool. 

A smooth mercerized cotton that knits 
easily on your machine, like Galler Pari- 
sian Cotton, in a color that excites you, 
would be a good yarn to start experiment- 
ing with. I find that fine, smooth yarns are 
the easiest to handle. Buy enough so you 
don’t have to worry about running out. 

My first experience with knitting cash- 
mere was a disaster. The yarn shredded 
into a dozen pieces on the first few rows 
until I learned to cast on first with waste 
yarn and a cast-on comb with weights, 
which aren’t supposed to be necessary 
with a Passap. I use this technique for all 
yarns now, because the yarns I choose 
seem to knit better with weights. It’s de- 
scribed below under cast-ons. 

Incidentally, cashmere knits like butter 
once it’s started right, but you do have to 
weight the edges carefully to keep them 
from curling and jumping off the needles. 
This is good advice for all the non-springy 
yarns I like, especially the silks, cottons, 
and linens. 


Silk ribbon—The silk ribbon yarn in the 
sweater on p. 66 isa good example of a yarn 
I had to work with a lot before I could see 
how to use it. I passed it by when I first 
tried it out because I felt it was too thick 
and bubbly for my work. I knew it wasn’t 
“supposed” to be ironed, and I didn’t try. 
About a year later I picked it up again, this 


time ironing the swatches flat with high 
heat and steam, and fell in love with its 
flatness, sheen, and fluidity. You can see 
examples of design swatches that I finally 
liked on p. 65. 

It’s available from China Silk Company, 
Ine. (RD 5, PO Box 5907, Newton, NJ 
07860; 201-579-3257). It's made from fila- 
ment silk knitted into an eight-needle 
tube, and flattened to form a ribbon about 
’2 in. wide. The ribbon is easy to work with; 
its weakness is that it snags easily, so han- 
dle with care around jewelry, fingernails, 
and other rough surfaces. 

China Silk generally stocks yarns in 
about a dozen current colors. When you 
call, you may be able to put your order in 
(minimum order ‘A lb.) with an upcoming 
dyelot of a new color, and owner Dominic 
Aldi will dye as few as 5 lbs. in a custom 
color, to your order. Silk ribbon is available 
on '4-lb. cones, and is priced around $100 
per lb. It’s 1800 yd./lb., and Dominic will 
send snips of current colors on request. 

I like it knitted on size 8, my loosest 
stitch setting, in plain stockinette stitch, 
for a gauge of 25 stitches and 31’ rows to 4 
in. I’ve used it in solid sweaters as shown 
here, and in a tunic combined with China 
Silk’s silk bouclé in alternating stripes. The 
bouclé is made from the same filament silk 
as the ribbon, but there the similarity 
ends. The bouclé’s twists and loops make it 
look much less shiny. It’s one of the finest 
yarns I’ve ever used on my machine, at 
3200 yd./lb., and it lends itself to double- 
bed knitting and crunchy textural fabrics. 

The silk ribbon alone didn’t seem appro- 
priate for a skirt; I felt it would be too 
slinky and delicate. For a straight skirt to 
accompany the gold sweater I wanted a 
firm fabric with a lot of body, so I used two 
strands, one of silk ribbon and one of silk 
bouclé, knitted together in stockinette. 
This creates an interesting random effect, 
like an organic print, caused by variations 
in which yarn lies on top during knitting. 


Knitting for quality 

After comfort, quality is my other obses- 
sion, not just quality of design, but quality 
of construction. The garment should look 
as good inside as it does outside, and could 
almost be worn reversed. The process also 
has to be simple, especially if I’m knitting 
for resale, but it sometimes seems that I’ll 
go to any lengths to keep things simple! 


Knitting and weighting carefully—No mat- 
ter how quickly I want to get through a pro- 
ject, [ve learned to always knit slowly and 
carefully, to weight the knitting properly, 
and to watch the edges like a hawk for 
dropped stitches and loops. I hate ripping 
out and knitting over! If you feel some- 
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thing funny while knitting, stop 
and look. Chances are that 
something zs funny, like a knot 
or a tangle. It won’t be so funny 
later if you don’t catch it now. 
I like the 7-in.-wide wire 
comb hangers, because they dis- 
tribute the weight evenly, and 
hold more than one piece of 
weight, which is necessary on 
some ornery yarns like linen. I 
buy 1-lb. fishing weights and 
make hooks for them from wire 
coat hangers; it’s an inexpensive 
way to expand your selection of 
weights. If stitches aren’t knit- 
ting correctly on the edges, try 
adjusting the weight comb, add- 
ing more weight, or moving the 
combs up more frequently. 


Morris’ design and gauge swatches for China Silk’s silk ribbon yam in gold 
and silk boucleé filament in gray. From right to left: The gray and gold knit in 
stripes, Knit together at random, and the bouclé alone. 


Casting on and off—I almost 
never cast off, if I can knit off 
onto waste yarn. The exception 
is at shoulders, where I usually 
knit eight rows of waste on the first body. 
After knitting the second body, I hang the 
first set of shoulder stitches over the sec- 
ond and cast them off together, as de- 
scribed in the pattern that follows. It 
makes a subtle ridge that I like. 

Here’s how I caston in waste yarn: With 
the needles set up for the fabric Ill be 
making in garment yarn, I knit two rows in 
waste yarn on both beds (rib, called N/N in 
Passap-ese), inserting the cast-on comb 
and weights between the beds after the 
first row, then two rows tubular (also 
called circular; Passap calls it CX/CX), 
which will make the waste yarn easier to 
remove. Then I proceed to cast on for the 
edge I want in my garment yarn. 

For ribbing, I use a tubular cast-on, and 
knit both cast-on and ribbing much tighter 
than the garment. This isn’t as necessary 
in wools and other yarns with a memory, 
but since cottons, linens, and silks have 
very little memory, they need to be knitted 
more tightly. I go back to knitting on all 
needles, both beds (N/N), and knit one row 
with a tight but knitable stitch size, then 
switch to tubular (CX/CX) and knit two 
rows at 1 of the size used for the ribbing. I 
knit one more row of N/N set ‘A size bigger 
than the ribbing, then proceed to knit the 
ribbing, dropping down ‘A size, but still in 
a smaller gauge than the garment. Just be- 
fore switching to garment stitch, I knit the 
last ribbing row in a size between the rib- 
bing and garment sizes for ease in tranfer- 
ring. All these stitch-size settings are deter- 
mined with design-swatch experiments. 

If I don’t want to start with ribbing, I 
sometimes make a tubular hem; it’s flat 
and elegant. I set up every needle on both 
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beds. After the waste rows, I knit one row 
of N/N set at a small stitch size, then make 
two tubular rows set about “A the size of 
the garment stitch, then continue tubular 
for the length of the hem at slightly small- 
er than the full-size setting. If ’m going on 
to stockinette, I move all the back-bed 
stitches to the front and knit this one dou- 
bled-up row a stitch size larger. If I’m 
working in a double-bed stitch, I can just 
switch right to that stitch and it will close 
the tube automatically. 


Tubular garments—When I first started 
knitting for others, I knit all of my gar- 
ments tubular to eliminate seams, partly to 
save sewing time, but also because the 
pieces feel more fluid and special having 
no side or underarm seams. When I did 
need to sew a seam, like on the ribbings, 
which couldn’t be knit tubular, or to set in 
a sleeve, I handsewed them using a mat- 
tress stitch (see Basics, pp. 18 and 20). You 
have to knit in stockinette to make a tubu- 
lar fabric, and loops form on the right side 
when you knit stripes more than two rows 
wide; I eventually dropped tubular knitting 
because I wanted to use other textures, but 
I still love the subtle refinement of gar- 
ments that have as few seams as possible. 

To knit a tubular sleeve, knit the hem 
(ribbing or tubular band) normally and 
transfer all back stitches to the front bed or 
ribber for stockinette stitch, then take the 
left half of the stitches off on a decker 
comb and carefully fold the hem in half. 
After placing these stitches on the back 
bed and setting the machine to knit tubu- 
larly, knit the sleeve, stopping to make ful- 
ly fashioned increases on the right front 


rr 


and back beds as required for 
the shape. To increase, I use a 
two-prong tool to move the two 
edge stitches out one needle, 
then fill the empty needle with 
the purl loop from the previous 
row of the stitch to the left of it. 
It’s shown in Basics. 

The procedure for the tubular 
body is very similar. Knit one 
hem and transfer all the stitches 
to one bed, then remove it on 
decker combs or waste rows. 
After knitting a second hem and 
moving the stitches to one bed, 
rehang the first hem on the other 
bed and knit tubularly. If I’m 
knitting a skirt and need shap- 
ing, I make eight darts from fully 
fashioned decreases (see Basics). 
I place two at each side of the 
work, one on each bed, and two 
more on each bed 30 stitches in 
from the edges. I move in the 30 
outside stitches with a decker 
comb, then make the side decreases three 
stitches from the edge, moving around the 
skirt until [ve done all eight. These darts 
gave the gold and gray skirt shown on p. 66a 
nice, flat waist without gathers. 

For a tunic or sweater, knit tubularly to 
the underarm, then knit two rows of waste 
yarn on one bed (to avoid friction on the 
stitches that are waiting) and knit the stitch- 
es on the other bed first, with or without 
shaping at the underarm, shoulders and 
neck, depending on the design. After knit- 
ting that section to the shoulder and remov- 
ing the remaining stitches on waste yarn, 
unknit the two waste rows on the other bed 
and knit the second upper body to corre- 
spond to the first. The tubular sleeves are 
knit off on waste rows and sewn to the body 
with mattress stitch, one live stitch at a time, 
which makes a very small, flat seam. 

Tubular garments require extra care in 
knitting, but are satisfying when they 
come off the machine in a more or less 
wearable form. Truthfully, I don’t think 
many buyers of my work were even aware 
that they were seamless. 

I finally bought a linker so that I could 
add seams and details without drastically 
increasing the handwork time. When all 
the finishing was done by hand, the final 
price I could ask for my work acted as a 
restraint on the number and types of 
seams I could design into a garment. The 
linker frees me to be more creative, but 
that’s another story. o> 


Karen Morris designs knitwear under her 
own label from Bethel, CT. She analyzed 
the use of the inking machine in the work 
of the designer Verdu in Threads No. 33. 
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Greek Key Three- 
Quarter-Sleeve Pullover 


This pattern is written for the Passap DuoMatic, using 
approximately 10 oz. (11 0z., 12 oz.) China Silk’s silk ribbon, 
but can be used on any standard-gauge machine. [Japanese 
machine terminology is given in brackets]. Adjust your gauge 
for alternate yarns and your machine; even Passaps vary 
greatly from machine to machine. My gauge is 25 sts and 31’A 
rows to 4 in., at stitch size 8 in stockinette stitch (st st). Iron 
your swatch and let it hang overnight before measuring. To 
correct the width, multiply inches by gauge per inch, adding 
one st for each side seam. Adjust the length similarly. 

The Greek Key sweater is slightly oversized. The 
measurements are given in the chart below for size Small 
(Medium, Large). Fully fashioned (f.f.) decreases shape the 
underarm and top of sleeves; the shoulders and front and back 
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neckline are shaped with short rows and a few f.f. decreases. 

I always knit 1x1 ribbings on an odd number of stitches so 
they will match up at the side seams perfectly. If sewing will be 
done on a linker, place both end needles on the back bed; 
for hand sewing, place end needles on the front bed. 


FRONT BODY SECTION. 


Set up needles 65L-64R (69L-68R, 74L-73R) for 1x1 rib, and 

cast on with four rows of waste yarn (see description in article). 

A: Now in silk ribbon, make a tubular cast-on: 

Knit 1 row (k1r) N/N [on both beds] size 2. 

K2r CX/CX [circular] size 3. 

Kir N/N size 4.25. 

K rows 1 through 33 N/N size 4, then k1r N/N size 6. Row 
counter (RC) = 34. 

B: Transfer all back-bed stitches to empty needles (ndls) on 
front bed by hand, reset RC = O and knit in st st, size 8, 
weighting the edges carefully. 





Greek Key three-quarter-sleeve pullover (See chart for sizes.) 


Neck Neck 
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Greek Key lace pattern graph 
jx—— Repeat 4x 
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Move a stitch one needle to leff wherever 
a hole is indicated on the chart. 
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Shoulder shaping chart Stitches | Stitches removed 
remaining | each shaping row 
S | 31 (Sin) | 88,8,7 
M /|35 (54 in) | 99.9.8 
L |38 (6% in) | 10,10,9,9 
Front neck 
detail [yc 5 (woste) 








UNDERARM 


C: At RC94 (98, 102), reset RC = O and work shaping: 
decrease one stitch (dec 1 st) each end now and every other 
row (eor) 10 times (10x) using a two-prong tool (2pr), 
ending on RC18. 

D: Continue knitting even to RC46 (50, 56). 


FRONT NECK | Mas 


E1: At RC46 (50, 56), set the carriage (C) to GX/BX with 
pushers in working position (WP) under sts on the right 
(R) side, from 8R to the end. [At RC46 (50, 56), set the C to 
hold ndls in holding position (HP), with C on R; put ndls 7r 
and all to left (L) in HP.] Center RC on working ndls. 

Kir, and wrap the yarn around the first ndl in rest 
position (RP) [in HP] to minimize holes, k1r, and put 4 
pushers at the neck edge in RP [hold 4 ndls]. 

Klr, wrap, klr, and put 3 pushers in RP [hold 3 ndls] at 
neck edge. 

*K1r, wrap, klr, and put 2 pushers in RP {hold 2 ndls] at 
neck edge.* 

Repeat from * to * 2x (2x, 3x), then k1r, wrap, k1r, and 
end at RC58 (62, 70). 

E2: Put remaining shoulder pushers in RP, 21R (21R, 23R) 
to end. Put the pushers for the center neck sts 8L-20R 
(20R, 22R) in WP [put center ndls 8L-20R (20R, 22R) back 
in WP], k8r waste, and drop sts and cut waste yarn. Put 
pushers out of work [put ndls in HP]. 

E3: Replace pushers under [Put in WP] R shoulder stitches 
21R (21R, 23R) to end, and reset RC = 58 (62, 70). 

Dec 1 st at neck edge with 2pr now and eor 3x, to RC62 (66, 74). 


SHOULDER aan 


E4: At RC67 (71, 77) for R shoulder (66 (70, 76) for L shoulder), 
begin short rows for shoulder (chart on facing page): 
On side opposite C, put first group of pushers in RP [hold ndls]. 
Kir and wrap yarn around the first ndl out of work [in HP], k1r. 
Put next group in RP [hold ndls], klr, wrap, k1lr. Repeat 
until all pushers are in RP [ndls are in HP] (RC73 (77, 83) 
for R shoulder and 72 (76, 82) for L shoulder). 
Put all shoulder pushers in WP again [Put all ndls in WP] 
and kIir on all R shoulder sts. 
ES: K8r waste and cut yarns. Put pushers in RP [ndls in HP]. 


FRONT, LEFT SIDE 


E6: Set RC = 46 (50, 56), C on R edge of work. 

Shape as for R side, but klr only to begin. 

E7: End RC57 (61, 69); remove these 13 (13, 15)stson a scrap of yarn. 
E8, 9, and 10: Finish as for R shoulder (E3, E4, E5). Remove work. 


BACK | 


F: Knit as for front: rib, body, underarm dec, up to neck. 

G1: Back neck and shoulders will be shaped at the same 
time: At RC68 (72, 78) set Cs to GX/BX and put pushers 
under ndls from 11R (11R, 13R) to R edge in WP [set C to 
hold and put ndl 10R (10R, 12R) and all to L in HP]. 

Kir and wrap yarn around first ndl out of work [in HP], 
put first group of pushers from shoulder edge (see chart) in 
RP [hold ndls], klr, and wrap. 
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Put 6 pushers in RP [hold 6 ndls] at neck edge, k1r, and wrap. 

Put second group in RP [hold ndls] at shoulder, llr, and wrap. 

Put 4 pushers in RP [hold 4 ndls] at neck edge, k1r, and wrap. 

Put third group in RP [hold ndls] at shoulder; klr, and wrap. 

Put 3 pushers in RP [hold 3 ndls] at neck edge, k1r, and wrap; 
RC75 (79, 85). 

Move C completely to L. 

Put pushers under ndls 11L (11L, 13L) to R edge in WP 
[return ndls to WP}. 

With latch tool, pull yarn down between beds a few inches 
so the next sts knit properly; kIr. 

Wrong sides together, hang sts of front R shoulder on ndls 
with back R shoulder sts, cast off these sts; cut yarn. 

G2: With pushers in WP, k&8r waste at a smaller stitch size 
on sts 11L (11L, 13L) to 23R (23R, 25R) and drop. 

[Return ndls 11L (11L, 13L) to 23R (23R, 25R) to WP and 
using a smaller stitch, k8r waste, and drop.] 


BACK, LEFT SIDE | | 


G3: Set RC = 68 (72, 78), C on R edge of work; put 
pushers under ndls from L edge to 12L (12L, 14L) in WP 
[ndls in WP], and put first group of pushers from shoulder 
edge in RP [hold ndls], klr, and wrap. 
Put 6 pushers at neck edge in RP [hold 6 ndls], klr, and wrap. 
Put second group at shoulder in RP [hold], k1lr, and wrap. 
Put 4 pushers at neck edge in RP [hold 4 ndls], klr, and wrap. 
Put third group at shoulder in RP [hold], klr, and wrap. 
Put 3 pushers at neck edge in RP [hold 3 ndls], k1r, and wrap; 
RC74 (78, 84). 
Pull the yarn down a few inches between the beds and with 
pushers in WP, k1r across all L shoulder stitches [return all 
L shoulder ndls to WP and kIr]. 
Hang sts of front L shoulder on same ndls; cast off; cut yarn. 
G4: With pushers in WP [ndls returned to WP], k8r waste 
on sts 24L (24L, 26L) to 12L (12L, 141). 


SLEEVE | 


H: Cast on ndls 33L-32R (331L-32R, 36L-35R) and k ribbing 
as for body front, transfer and set up for st st, size 8. RC=0. 

K2r plain and inc 1 st on C side at beginning of next 3r (use 
simple increase: put an empty ndl up in working position). 

Repeat these 5r Ox (2x, 1). 

K2r plain, ine next 2r, repeat these 4r to RC9O (94, 98). 

At RC90 (94, 98), dec 1 st each end now and eor, 10x with 2pr. 

I: At the same time, at RC96 (100, 104), work Greek Key lace 
pattern following graph in drawing on facing page. 

Begin motif at R side with first hole at 46R (48R, 50R); K2r 
after each set of transfers; finish lace at RC104 (108, 112), finish 
dec RC108 (112, 116), k to RC110 (114, 118), k8r waste, 
mark center and remove. 


| NECKBAND AND FINISHING 


J: Cast on 121 (121, 129) sts and k ribbing as for body front, 
ending at RC16; k8r waste and remove. Iron pieces. 

To apply neckband: With right sides up and neckband overlapping, 
backstitch, allowing 74 (74, 78) sts for F neck and 47 (47, 51) sts for 
B neck. Be sure backstitches will stretch to fit over head. 

Sew up with mattress stitch (see Basics, pp. 18 and 20) or 
crochet. To sew sleeves, either before or after side seams, use 
mattress stitch, but you’ll be sewing live stitches to rows, 
so the gauge will be different. Sew 1 st into Ilr 9 times, then 
sew 10th st into 2r; repeat to end. 
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A Passion for Detail 


Recreating grand Victorian fashion 


on a small scale 


by Emilliene Duncan 


‘ve always loved the opulent, ex- 
travagant fashions of the 19th cen- 
tury, especially from 1875 to 1900. 
I’ve also always loved to sew, and I 
was lucky enough to be born intoa 
family of fine handsewers. My French Cana- 
dian grandmother taught me French hand- 
sewing, and I learned to admire beautiful 
needlework by watching her sew. 

To recapture the glories of that era is the 
main reason that I create my “ladies,” like 
Ramona, in her 1894 visiting dress, on the 
facing page, and Penelope, properly 
dressed for strolling on an autumn day in 
1878, at far right. I simply decided to make 
them in a small scale because of the diffi- 
culties involved in creating and storing 
full-size fashions. I started by dressing 
French reproduction dolls, but soon meta 
ceramic artist (see Sources on p. 71) who 
created a figure mold for me from her line 
of adult-proportioned fashion dolls. I make 
each porcelain doll in this mold, paint her 
with china paints, and fire her in my kiln. 

Starting with the appropriate undergar- 
ments, I make each costume as authentic 
as I can, using dressmakers’, not dollmak- 
ers’, sewing techniques. I also craft each 
figure’s wig, hat, shoes, and other accesso- 
ries individually. ’'d like to share some of 
the procedures and techniques that I use 
to achieve the authenticity [m after. I’ve 
found many of them to be useful for my 
full-size dressmaking as well. 


Finding inspiration 
Women of the 19th century yearned to know 
what fashions were in vogue in the Europe- 
an courts. They subscribed to magazines like 
Mademoiselle Demorest, The Delineator, 
Godey’s Ladies Book, and Harper’s Ba- 
zaayr, which provided detailed engravings of 
current styles, called fashion plates. If a 
woman wanted the latest fashions, she 
either made them herself from these draw- 
ings or dashed off to the dressmaker’s to 
show her exactly what she wanted. 

Many of these magazines are still available 
in the archives of local libraries or have been 
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reprinted in books on historic fashions. 
Armed with rolls of dimes for the copy ma- 
chines, I round up the plates from which I’d 
like to adapt a costume for my latest porce- 
lain lady. Today we have access to historic 
patterns, including some scaled to dolls (See 
Sources), but the 19th-century dressmaker 
needed to be able to make a pattern by look- 
ing ata picture, and I’ve learned from long 
practice to do it the same way. Once I have 
the basic shapes drawn approximately to 
scale, I adjust the fit by measuring the pat- 
tern directly against the figure, as I’m doing 
in the left photo below. 


Natural fibers only! 

Beneath my antique lace blouse beats the 
heart of a purist. It is unthinkable to me to 
use anything but the finest natural fibers, 
such as those that were available at that 
time. Nothing is more dismaying to me 
than to see beautiful 19th-century fash- 





Duncan draws her patiern pieces by studying pe- 
riod fashion illustration, then adjusts the fit directly 
on the dolls porcelain figure. Most of her dolls are 
smaller, like Madeline in the foreground, dressed 
in a 1903 batiste walking dress. Day fashions were 
as elaborate as evening wear in 1878. Penelope, 
at righf, wears a two-piece silk walking costume 
with overskirt over a silk taffeta pefiicoaft. 





ions made with “Poly” and her sister “Es- 
ter.” Silk was the most commonly used 
fashion fabric, but cotton and wool were 
close seconds. 

Nonetheless, I seldom use antique fab- 
ric; I’m wary of fabric that has had 75 years 
or better of unknown storage and may give 
up 60 days after I have finished the cos- 
tume. In my personal vintage fashion col- 
lection, I have seen fabric that looked very 
strong suddenly completely deteriorate for 
no apparent reason. I do, however, liberally 
use antique trims and lace, as they are not 
exposed to the tension that might be put 
on a close-fitting jacket fabric. 

Old or new, the amount of fabric in Vic- 
torian designs is prodigious. It’s not un- 
usual for me to use 80 yards of French lace 
and nine yards of fabric in a miniature ball 
gown like Gilberte’s on p. 71; you can imag- 
ine the quantities of material used in a 
full-sized garment. > 
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Undergarments 
and twill tape 
lies shaped the 
Victorian silhou- 
effe. To control 
the train, the 
Skirt is tied, fop, 
as is the petti- 
coat, which lies 
over the pad- 
ded bustle 
hanging from 
the corseted 
waist, center. 
Hidden under- 
neath are pan- 
taloons, flow- 
ered garters, 
and embroi- 
dered stockings, 
below. 





Layers upon layers 

To properly reflect the fashions of a given 
period, you have to first consider the un- 
dergarments. For the Victorian era, panta- 
loons, hoops, bustles, corsets, chemises, 
and petticoats make the costume. Corsets 
and Crinolines by Nora Waugh (Theatre 
Arts, NYC, 1981) is a good reference on un- 
dergarments that’s helped me create au- 
thentic ensembles, with layers like the 
ones in the photos at left. 

Many of the styles of this period were 
shaped and tailored. This was accom- 
plished with stays, or bones, made from 
whalebone or thin spring steel. They were 
sewn into the corsets and jackets to give 
them a formfitting look. I cut down an- 
tique stays to accomplish this same thing; 
modern plastic stays are available, but 
they’re too thick for my scaled-down gar- 
ments. I also line and interline my jackets 
just as the originals were finished. 

Another device essential to obtaining 
the silhouette is the cotton twill tape tie. 
The original fashions used these tapes to 
cinch up both bodices and skirts for the 
desired effect. You can see the ties at every 
layer that hold the skirt train in line in the 
photos at left. Ties at the waist were essen- 
tial to holding jackets exactly in place 
against the corsetted figure. 

I dress my ladies to be undressed for the 
fun of itas well. It’s very rewarding to make 
these fashions as realistic as possible, with 
tiny buttons and buttonholes and working 
lacings, and then to reveal how the fashion 
layer and the underclothing work together 
to make the whole costume come alive. 


A collection of techniques 

With few exceptions, I work with tools and 
techniques that are exactly those that a 
19th century dressmaker would use, but 
I’m as practical as she was: I'll use what- 
ever I can find that gives good results. 


Hardware—For handsewing laces and 
trims I use a tiny running stitch and very 
fine 120-gauge cotton thread, available in 
white, ecru, and black. It’s ideal for sewing 
on fabrics like fine batiste. I prefer a No. 10 
crewel needle from Richard Hemming and 
Son in England because the eyes are pro- 
portionately larger than on regular sewing 
needles. They are available at Lacis in 
Berkeley, CA (see Sources) and I’m sure in 
other fine sewing shops and catalogs. The 
onlyseams I machineare the longer inside 
ones. All the laces, pipings, and trims are 
assembled and attached by hand. Besides 
being much more attractive, it’s often easi- 
er to work by hand at this scale. 

I’ve got a collection of antique devices for 
shaping fabric trims, called fluting or ruf- 
fling irons. To create an effect like the ruf- 


fled lace in the lower part of the bottom 
photo at left, I moisten the trim with white 
vinegar and run it through the iron’s roll- 
ers, which I preheat over a gas stove. 

For precise and efficient knife pleats, I’ve 
found that nothing works better than a 
modern device called The Perfect Pleater 
(see Sources). I used it to make the three 
different pleated effects on Penelope’s 
jacket and skirt. It’s very easy to use: you 
simply tuck your fabric into the evenly 
spaced grooves and press. 

It’s obviously a great help, when working 
so small, to have pressing forms to scale. 
I’ve made myself a tiny sleeve board, and 
two small seam rolls that have been in- 
valuable. I also use a firmly stuffed pillow 
to hold my handsewing at a comfortable 
height on my lap; I pin the work to it when 
I need a third hand. 


Gathering—I occasionally use a period 
gathering technique called gaging. This isa 
way to gather fabric into deep folds, to 
compress a large amount of fabric into a 
small space. It was typically used to pull in 
the waistline on a skirt, such as the hoop 
skirts of the 1860s, and those with large 
trains from later years. I sew two parallel 
threads along the line I want to gather, tak- 
ing one tiny stitch with each thread every 
inch. When the threads are pulled, the 
folds of material come together like an ac- 
cordian. I run another thread through the 
back of each fold to hold them in place. 

Here’s another gathering techniquefora 
ruched effect—I used it in the neckline of 
Gilberte’s bodice: I pulled threads at alter- 
nating intervals of 'A in. and 4 in. on a silk 
chiffon, then folded together and hand- 
stitched along the ‘-in. lines, creating 
’e-in. pintucks spaced '% in. apart. At one 
end I knotted all the threads, then I pulled 
on the other end until I'd created a gath- 
ered effect, as in the photo on the facing 
page. I tied off that end and inserted the 
piece into the garment neckline. 


Seams and sleeve linings—As in the origi- 
nal garments, I use French seams to con- 
struct my miniature garments, but I prefer 
a variation called a drapers’ French seam, 
because it’s softer and slightly more flexi- 
ble. I use it on my full-scale clothes as well. 
The two methods are shown in the left- 
hand drawing on the facing page. Both 
methods take the same amount of fabric 
and require “-in. seam allowances, but the 
drapers’ method shifts the final seam ’ in. 
toward the folded piece, instead of center- 
ing it between the pieces, as does the more 
familiar technique. To ensure that seam- 
lines match at underarms, for example, I 
simply fold all the seams in the same direc- 
tion, either to the front or back. 
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When I’m lining a tiny sleeve, I use a 
method that also works equally well on 
life-sized garments. I cut the lining from 
the sleeve pattern and complete both 
pieces except for one seam, usually the for- 
ward seam on a two-piece sleeve. I then 
overlap sleeve and lining, matching the 
unfinished seams, as shown in the draw- 
ing at far right, and stitch through all lay- 
ers. When I turn the sleeve inside out, the 
lining winds up inside, with all seams hid- 
den, and each hem neatly in place. 


Decorative trims—Piping made from the 
fashion fabric is a typical Victorian touch. I 
make all my piping by hand from ‘A-in. 
bias strips wrapped over a thin braided cot- 
ton cord. Machine stitching would make a 
stiffer piping, and I could never get it as 
tightly wrapped. I’ve also used lengths of 
decorative cord couched in place over a fin- 
ished seamline to create the effect of pip- 
ing. This is how I attached the navy che- 
nille trim around the pleated border on 
Penelope’s jacket, and the satin and gilt 
trim down the gores of Gilberte’s dress. 

Each costume, and the fabrics that you 
gather for it, inspires a different solution. 
For Ramona’s 1894 visiting dress, shown on 
p. 68, I wanted to add an apple-green touch 
to set off the salmon-pink Swiss voile. I was 
able to find the right color green ribbon to 
thread into the lace on her bodice and cuff, 
but for a larger ribbon for the skirt, all I had 
wasa strident bright green. Eventually it oc- 
curred to me that I could soften the green by 
covering it with the pink voile. I cut a bias 
strip of voile twice the width of the ribbon 
plus seam allowances, and about twice the 
length, then made a tube, and gathered it 
over the ribbon. You can see the effect on 
Ramona’s upraised cuff. 


Last details 

A proper lady would never be without her 
hat. You can buy premade hat forms for 
dolls and cut them up and cover them to 
make a hat. You can also make your own by 
using buckram and hat wire. For the decora- 
tive effects I regularly visit stores that spe- 
cialize in fly-fishing supplies, where I find a 
huge selection of feathers, colored cording, 
and even tiny pieces of fur. Floral supply 
houses have silk flowers and ribbon. 

I make my own wigs from English mo- 
hair and I also make the leather boots and 
shoes for the ladies. Doll supply stores do 
stock premade wigs in human hair and 
mohair, and premade shoes. But why buy 
ready-mades when making them yourself 
is so much fun? [ 


Emiliene Duncan is planning to open a 
Victorian fashion and sewing museum in 
Virginia City, Nevada. 
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French seam and variation Quick sleeve linings 
Standard. \ | 1. Complete outer seams on both 
\ Pe Trim to 7% in. sleeve and lining. 






‘st Ya-in. seam 


= 
+ 


2. Fold up 
hems. 






=— = 


3. Lay lining over sleeve with inner 
This version, which a 
ORES i i shifts seamline % in. unfinished seams aligned, and stitch 
_\.. is softer. more flexible. through all layers. Sleeve and lining 
4st Ye-in. Seam oi ~~ armholes will face each other, when 
properly matched. 
X 





4, Turn sleeve. Lining will be inside 
sleeve, with all seams concealed. 





Sources for 
dollmaking supplies 


Vicki's Original Designs 

2421 Leonine 

Wichita, KS 67217 

(316) 943-4848 

Porcelain blanks, porcelain 
molds, doll patterns including 
three by Emilliene Duncan, 
wigs, shoes. Doll catalog, $6. 
Pattern catalog, $4. 


Lacis 

2982 Adeline St. 
Berkeley, CA 94703 
(415) 843-7178 

Lace, thread, needles, 
sewing supplies, books. 
Mini-Magic 

3675 Reed St. 
Columbus, OH 43220 
(614) 457-3687 
Fabrics, ribbon, trim. 


Clotilde 

1909 S.W. First Ave. 
Fort Lauderdale, 
FL 33315-2100 
(805) 761-8655 
Perfect Pleaters. 


Hobby House Press 
900 Frederick St. ) 
Cumberland, MD 21502 ~~. 
(301) 759-3770 A threaded 





‘ ‘ 
i= 


silk chiffon is inset into the bodice of Gilberte’s 


Books on dollmaking and 1877 ball gown. Bits of antique trim and lace were used for 
period fashion, sleeves, gloves, and bodice decoration. 
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Would you pass up a friendly old Harris tweed 
jacket simply because it was made fo fit a 
man’s broad back and shoulders? By taking the 
coat (above and below) apart seam by seam, 
you can learn a great deal about garment con- 
struction. As you carve out a custom fit (left), you 
may be surprised by the details you invent. 


Second Time Around 


Recycling a man's sport jacket for a woman's frame 


by Mary Smith 
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id you ever wonder where 
old garments go when they 
aren't loved by anyone any- 
more? Sadly, many of them 
are forgotten and die ob- 
scurely. Happily, others are acquired by fa- 
natics like me, who alter them to fit or take 
them completely apart, saving the fabric 
for use some other day. 

Imagine the unknown treasures out 
there in thrift shops, Goodwill stores, your 
Aunt Tillie’s or even Uncle Harry’s closet. 
Gorgeous fabrics, no longer available to 
buy, lie hidden—already made up—just 
waiting for a chance to happen again. 





Choosing a garment 

Recycling clothing can be rewarding as 
well as challenging. Redoing a garment 
calls not only on your alteration skills but 
also on your knowledge of garment design. 

The first thing I consider is the gar- 
ment’s condition. How worn is it? If it is 
wool, does it have moth holes? If silk, is it 
stressed, water-stained, or badly soiled? If 
it is cotton, how thin is it? 

Next, I contemplate its potential. Can I use 
the entire garment or just parts of it? Do I 
want to alter it or redo it completely? At this 
point I make one of the hardest decisions. 
Am I really going to spend all the time and 
energy necessary to save this garment? Will I 
ever use the fabric elsewhere? 

If I decide that altering a garment is 
worthwhile, I evaluate the fitting prob- 
lems. If the garment is too large, Pll be 
eliminating fabric, a process I’ve become 
quite familiar with as I’ve been recycling 
clothing for myself since the early 1960s. 
Conversely, if the garment is too small, my 
alterations will be additions, which in 
many ways are more of a challenge. 


Analyzing the challenge 

Recently, I was asked to redo a man’s Har- 
ris tweed jacket for our editor, Betsy Le- 
vine. The jacket had belonged to her father 
and was very beautiful. 

Betsy tried on the jacket so I could deter- 
mine the fitting problems we would encoun- 
ter (right photos on facing page). The jacket 
shell did not close comfortably across the 
bust, and was too tight across the hips. Still, 
it was too large through the waist, the 
sleeves were too long, the sleeve caps 
drooped off the shoulders, and the armscyes 
were too deep and gaping. We would have to 
solve several fitting problems simultaneous- 
ly as we invented design solutions to com- 
pensate for the lack of fabric. 

Found garments do not offer the luxury 
of extra fabric, so the challenge becomes 
one of inventive design. The same would 
be true if the garment fit but was damaged 
in some way. At this point I spend some 
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time elsewhere going over the garment in 
my mind, trying to imagine designs and 
how to achieve them. This kind of creativ- 
ity needs lots of playtime. 


Taking the garment apart 

When a jacket needs extensive alterations, 
as this one does, I take off the sleeves and 
begin with the shell. But first, I mark the 
high point of the sleeve cap with pins and 
check to see that the grain is straight. You 
will need this information later when you 
reset the sleeve. 

When you are working on a tailored gar- 
ment, especially a man’s jacket, you are 
going to find all sorts of interlocking layers 
inside (photo, below left), depending on 
the quality of tailoring and the date of the 
garment. Most well-tailored jackets will 
have at least three layers of interfacing be- 
sides shoulder pads, wigan, and padding. 
(See Threads, No. 14, p. 42 for more on tai- 
lored jacket construction). 

Carefully unpick the armscye seams, 
first of the lining and then of the outer fab- 
ric, leaving all padding intact for the mo- 
ment. At this point you have two sleeves 
with lining, one shell, some loose buttons, 
and a lot of unanswered questions—the 
first of which is probably what to do next. 


How to add inches 

With Betsy’s jacket, we decided to leave the 
front of the shell intact and tackle the over- 
all problems in the back. I removed as 
much lining and interfacing as I could, in- 
cluding shoulder pads, being careful not to 
cut anything. While it may be difficult, it’s 
always best not to cut excess interfacing, lin- 


The first step is to separate the sleeves from the 
shell and inventory the innards. Most of the pad- 
ding will be removed and set aside. Mary Smith 
begins the shell fitting at the major seams, lef- 
ting out the center-back and side seams for the 
hips but taking them in above the waist. Even 
with the vent opened, extra fabric is still need- 
ed—da kick pleat is called for. 





ing, or fabric until the end. What I couldn’t 
remove, I let dangle. 

Next I checked to see how much fabric 
could be let out of the side seams from an 
inch above the hips to the hemline. I let 
the hem down, opened the side seams, and 
found we could gain 2 in. if I restitched the 
seams with “-in. seam allowances, which I 
could then finish with tape as shown in 
the drawing on p. 74. 

Since I was already working with the 
side seams, which are offset slightly to the 
back, I took the opportunity to remove the 
gape at the armhole back. During the pin 
fitting, I determined that, rather than 
simply removing the excess equally in 
both seam allowances, I should remove it 
from the back only, which would also re- 
shape the seam (right drawing, p. 74). 

The next option was to examine the back 
vent. While men’s jackets have ample fab- 
ric in their lapped back vents, they don’t 
extend much above a man’s natural hip- 
line. To determine just how much room we 
could gain, I removed the lining covering 
the vent and opened it. 

It was easy to see that we could not keep 
the vent flapped because it would pull open, 
so we decided on a fancy kick pleat. The 
pleat would solve two problems at once: It 
would give us more room and also mask the 
fact that the jacket back at the hemline 
would never close completely. We decided 
on a thrice-folded pleat, mocking those found 
on men’s frock coats of the 19th century. 
(See the drawings on pp. 75 and 76 for de- 
tails). We bought a complementary fabric, a 
muted brown tweed, so the additions would 
mimic a double-woven fabric, reversed. —& 
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Garment alignment 

When doing many alterations to one gar- 
ment, it is important to recheck the set of 
the center-back and shoulder seams on the 
person being fitted after making any major 
change. If you are fitting yourself, this can 
be done with a little patience. I usually pin 
fit the jacket at the nape of the neck, cen- 
ter-back waist, and hip; and by using two 
mirrors, I can often tell whether the center 
back is straight and in place. After adjust- 
ing the garment so that it hangs evenly, I 
check the shoulder seams. Are they 
straight? Are they where I want them to be 
for my design? 

The shoulder seanis on Betsy’s jacket an- 
gled unattractively to the back, which cre- 
ated a sloping shoulder. We took in the 
shoulder seam from the front, changing 
the angle of the front seamline, which also 
raised the drooping waist and low armscye. 
Taking shoulders in is not always a simple 
matter of taking in the seam equally from 
front and back. You may have to experi- 
ment to find out which angle looks best. 
When resewing shoulder seams in an al- 
ready-made garment, open the seam only 
to within ’2 in. of the neckline and sew, 
tapering the seam to that point. 

With the shoulders resewn, double-check 
the garment’s hang. Then go ahead and sew 
the new side and center-back seams. 

By this time you are completely launched 
and there is no turning back. As the photo 
(above) of Betsy’s jacket shows, the gar- 
ment has a redefined shape; it sits well and 
feels comfortable at the shoulders. Now the 
real fun begins. 
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Reshaping with seams 






1. Pinch out 
/ excess. 





2. Open seam; cut a 
Off excess fabric 
from back panel, —s_ 


3. Use original seamline 
for front, new seamline ~ 
for back. 


Jacket front alteration 

As with many endeavors, ours grew the 
more we worked. The changes to the back, 
while fine, did not make all the problems 
go away, nor did they entirely relieve the 
tightness across the chest. We checked at 
the front dart seams, but they had been cut 
open and clipped, so we couldn’t use that 
fabric to gain inches. 

To extend the front and hide the un- 
wanted buttonholes, we turned again to 
our purchased fabric. I try to avoid making 
changes to the lapels, to preserve the de- 
tailing and hand shaping. Any changes to 
the front should be approached carefully. 
Think and design before taking any part of 
the lapel apart. We designed our additions 
by cutting scraps of fabric in a variety of 
shapes and pinning them to the front to 
discover what might be pleasing. 

With Betsy’s jacket, we decided to leave 
the hem down to gain length, recut the low- 
er front line in a sweeping arc, and add fab- 
ric along the front edges that would taper to 
a “*-in. binding at the hemline. When 
changing the shape of the front, cut only the 


jacket front, not the facing; you'll probably 


need its full width to reshape later. See the 
drawing and photo on the facing page. 
Depending on its size and shape, a front 
extension can be sandwiched between the 
front and facing, or appliquéd. Open the 
front lapel/facing seam only as far as neces- 
sary to accomplish the intended design. To 
appliqué the extension, lay the right side of 
the new piece against the wrong side of the 


jacket front and stitch together. Press and 


fold the fabric to the jacket right side and 





beginning to shape up. Now it's time to play with 
the details. Embellishments for the top collar 
and pockets are cut from new fabric and 
pinned in place. How will the sweeping curve in 
the fronts be edged? 


pin in place for final shaping. 

Before completing the appliqué, turn the 
jacket inside out. Now is the time to shape the 
facing and pin it to the addition on the inside. 
Since we are working with a very malleable 
Harris tweed, some pinning, hand maneuver- 
ing, plus a wet pressing cloth will accomplish 
this. If your fabric is a worsted, you may have 
to trim as well. On the right side, pin under 
the seam allowance along the addition edge 
and put the jacket on for yet another look. I 
don’tstitch the front facing or edges yet; there 
are still a few decisions to make. 


Designing details 

In the beginning, one of our ideas was to 
do something with the pockets, possibly al- 
ter the flap shape or eliminate it. Of course, 
now we wanted to add some of the new fab- 
ric to the collar, as well as trim and reshape 
the upper breast pocket, details shown on 
the facing page. 

We went back to our cutout fabric shapes 
to test our ideas, and came up with the 
pocket design. Making patterns for top and 
bottom flaps is easy. Just trace around the 
fabric shapes you like, adding '/1-in. seam 
allowances when you cut. Before removing 
the paper patterns, use them to wrap (and 
press) the seam allowances around, except 
where they will be inserted. 

Working from the outside, open the 
seam holding the pocket flap and remove 
it. Save it; you may need the fabric later. 
Try not to disturb the welt. To minimize 
the difficulty of attaching the new appli- 
quéd “flaps,” I do it entirely by hand, as 
shown on the facing page, center. LY 
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The jacket transformed Collar defail inserted and appliquéd: 
1. Set applique fabric on 











































Shoulder seam Lapel roll line collar, straight grain at 
repositioned preserved center back. 
. 2. Mark desired outline 
with straight pins, 


piercing fabric from 

Breast beneath existing collar. 

pocket 3. Chalk line; add Yin. 

detoiled seam allowances along 
edge fo be appliqued; 
Yein. along insertion 
edges. 

4, Press Yin. seam 
allowance under; clip 
corners. 

§. Appliqué to within % in. 
of the lapel insertion. 

6. Open seam where collar meets 
facing, insert new fabric; fell-stiftch opening closed. 

Uf fee ae YY ea 7. Turn remainder under; stitch across back of collar. 

eta Ae” | }. eer Catch lining at neckline. 





Pocket flaps removed and new “flaps” applied: 


1. Press flap” seam allowances under, 
except at bottom, for insert. 

2. Open welt and remove old flap. insert 
new ‘flap’ right side to pocket opening. 
Pin and backstitch, catching top 
layer of welt. 

3. Fold flap up; pin, and press in place. Use 
tiny blindstitches to applique flap. Straighten 
welt, then backstifch in the ditch, 
catching bofh layers of welt 
and pocket lining. 

4. For lower “flap,” open seam below self 
welt; insert new flap as above. To reattach 
welt, back stitch through facing. 


Center 
back 
seam 
taken in 


Side 
seam 

- taken in 
and let 
out 


Hem let down and 
binding added 


1. Trim front extension % in. 
beyond dart line. 
Turn and press. 

2. Trim binding % in. beyond 





dart; clip, turn under to vite Pee d 
butt extension. Slipstitch rh stints ¥ i 
folded ends together. = aa a 
3. Turn binding under % in. 
at clip; slipstitch to 
jacket edge. Turn 
binding hem to 
wrong side. 
4. Slipstich binding Fla 
edge to front rorad ain 
extension on wrong 
side; complete hem. and kick 
pleat 
inserted 
Coat front is trimmed, but facing is left (see p 76) 


intact until extension is complete. 
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Finishing the front edges 

When all the design details are in place and 
finished, it’s time to complete the jacket 
front and bottom. The front extension 
must blend neatly into the hem binding, 
and the reshaped facing must be unobtru- 
sively attached. 


Edges—I wanted a fabric strip wide enough 
to give the garment a ‘’-in. binding plus a 
hem inside, so I cut the strip, on straight 
grain, “1 in. plus hem allowance. I attached 
the strip to the lower edge of the jacket, 
which I trimmed evenly, beginning at the 
end of the lower pocket dart, where the 
front extension ends. With right sides to- 
gether, using a fraction less than ‘in. as a 
seam guide, I stitched the binding to the 
jacket, ending at the kick-pleat seam. Now 
the kick-pleat seam could be finished and 
the two hems aligned. 

Where the front extension (Sewn to the 
jacket wrong side and pressed to the right 
side for a clean finish) and the binding 
(sewn to the right side and pressed to 
wrong side) meet, I trimmed both close, 
turned the ends under, and blindstitched 
to join them, as shown at left, p. 75. 


Closures—The buttonholes on a man’s 
jacket or fine custom coat are corded; re- 
moving the stitches is not difficult. Just 
run your seam ripper under the stitches 
along the cord and gently remove both. 
The stitches are easy to pick out. Usually 
this opening can be covered and hidden, 
but if not, you can close it with fusible in- 
terfacing. To be sure the fusible will hold, 
ravel a few strands of wool and do a fake 
reweaving, if you're really fussy. 

I placed an eyelet buttonhole on each 
side of the jacket so the fronts would come 
together much as a French cuff does when 
secured with two engaging buttons toggled 
together. This is one of those design deci- 
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sions prompted by the need to gain inches. 

At this point I blindstitched the re- 
shaped facing to the folded edge of the 
binding and the front extension. Except 
for the fine tailoring to finish the inside, 
the jacket shell is ready to receive sleeves. 


Attaching the sleeves 

Do you like your sleeves the way they are, 
and merely want to reset them? Or are they 
long, loose, and sloppy? Is the cuff opening 
too wide? You may set the sleeves and then 
tackle the cuffs, or rework the sleeves be- 
fore setting them. For ease of fitting, I pre- 
fer to set the sleeve and then redo the 
cuffs, even though the jacket bulk can be 
cumbersome. Remove the sleeve lining, 
and if you are going to redo the cuffs, let 
them down now. 

Align the high point of the sleeves with 
the new shoulder line and pin the sleeve to 
the jacket to see just what has happened 
since altering the shell. 

Because I had closed the armhole 
enough to raise it, now of course the sleeve 
cap was too big. Raising the sleeve reduces 
the circumference and shortens it. Just 
how much to trim from the cap and where 
to position the sleeve/shoulder seam is a 
matter of trial and error. I usually pin and 
baste until I like the line and the fit. If you 
are going to reuse the shoulder pads, or 
any of the padding, insert them at this 
time. When you like the shape, fit, and 
hang of the sleeve in the armhole, carefully 
mark the seamline position on both with 
chalk or thread basting. 

I usually find that there is more than 
enough fabric for seam allowances of '/ in. 
to % in. At this point I trim the shoulder 
line and sleeves and reset them, reinsert- 
ing the shoulder pads and padding and 
tacking them in place. 

To complete the theme of the French- 
cuff closure, the sleeves will have turned- 





The finished kick pleat recalls a 19fh-cen- 
tury frock coat. 


up cuffs. Most jackets of this quality have 
ample sleeve hems, so your design options 
aren’t limited. 


Lining and fine tailoring 

Now is the time to cut and trim all those 
dangling interfacings, linings, and other bits 
you've been working around. I usually sit 
where it is quiet, with several pairs of scis- 
sors, some needles, pins, and thread. I trim 
all the seam allowances that will be hidden 
by linings. Those that will remain exposed, I 
finish off in the style of the original. 

I had thought I would cut away most of 
the front interfacing for a soft Armani look, 
but since I handled and reshaped the fronts 
so much, the interfacing had to go back in 
place. For stability, I tacked the interfacing 
the full length of the jacket front. The front 
lining no longer reached the side seam, but I 
decided a full back lining was called for any- 
way. Adding new lining is easy. Cut a new 
piece wide enough to reach the front lining 
plus two seam allowances and long enough 
to match the front lining. Sew lining addi- 
tion to back lining and then sew lining side 
seams. Reattach the lining along the facing 
down to the hem, as well as at the shoulders 
with a running stitch. Make sure the lining 
covers the pads and padding along the arm- 
hole. Reattach the lining to the hem. 

Most sleeve linings are done by hand. The 
lining will probably need some changes to 
fit; in some cases excess fabric can be pleat- 
ed as ease. Most tailors use tiny overcasting 
stitches all around the armhole, incorporat- 
ing ease as they go. At the cuff, measure the 
lining to the end of the sleeve, adding 1-in. 
ease, adjusting as needed. All that’s left to do 
is to attach the buttons. Ez 


Mary Smith is associate art director of 
Threads. She is contemplating, for her 
next time around, a black tuxedo with 
tails recently bought at Goodwill. 
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An Embroidered View 
of the World 


Bold strokes with simple stitches 





s an art education major, I 
discovered more ways to 
make mud than any previous 
painting student. I spent 
many happy hours in the printmaking stu- 
dio, putting my love of painting on hold. 

After graduating, I taught emotionally dis- 
turbed junior high students for five years. 
The days were draining and sometimes dan- 
gerous, and I didn’t have the energy to paint 
after working each day. 

Embroidery became my tool. I could load 
up 20 needles and use embroidery floss in- 
stead of paint. Somehow, untangling the 
yarn was very much like working with my 
students. Several of my earlier pieces end- 
ed up as very elegant chew toys for my par- 
ents’ dog. It gave great satisfaction to know, 
as they were shredded up and gnawed on, 
that no one else would ever see them. 

In New York’s Cloisters Museum, I dis- 
covered rondels: little stitched paintings 
created hundreds of years ago. I was work- 
ing on a series of figures in landscape at 
the time, using embroidery floss on linen. 
It was so nice to know my hands were con- 
tinuing a part of history; one that, unlike 
fragile drawings, could withstand time. 





Techniques to fit the subject 

I start with a piece of linen with a slightly 
open weave, to allow heavy yarns and nee- 
dies through. Using a fine-line marker, I 
draw the image on the linen. 

When I paint, I use different sized 
brushes. When I embroider, needles and 
yarn sizes play the same role. For foreground 
details, I use heavy yarnsand needles, which 
make larger stitches. For the background, 
the needles, threads, and stitches become 
smaller to add to the idea of distance. 

The texture of the yarn should also re- 


Linda Ely varies basic running stitch and French 
knots by using color and thread texture to give 
depth and detail to “In the Garden.” (All photos 
by Susan Kahn} 
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late to the image. Smooth, silky floss looks 
and feels to the eye like water. Earth tex- 
tures are woolly, fuzzy, or rough. 

I buy some yarns by the ounce, some by 
the cone. Once every year or so, I go through 
the cone colors and make small bundles of 
my favorite yarns. I stock my sewing box 
with as many textures and variations of 
green, blue, and brown as possible. I use 
brighter colors as final touches, so there are 
fewer purples, yellows, and reds to search 
through for the perfect color. 

In yarn shops, I see yarn not as color, but 
as image: “dirt on snow” or “weeds in grass.” 

I get images from local scenes, or from 
magazine photographs, or from old books 
on gardening and birds. I have to be ex- 
cited by an idea or theme. 

I like to make a dramatic statement about 
the idea in one high-interest spot and work 
that area almost to completion before find- 
ing a way to lead the eye from it to another 
area of interest. The work must draw the 
viewer in, either by the rules of perspective, 
or by the principles of design. The rules of 
shadow and light add to the perspective; pat- 
tern, color, shape, and texture will keep each 
area of the work unified with the others and 
the whole piece flowing. 





I like to create two or three areas of ten- 
sion or high focus. Transition areas from 
background to foreground may be com- 
posed of shapes of color that, when viewed 
alone, would seem abstract. Using areas as 
color and shape, rather than specific, de- 
tailed plants, lets the viewer fill in the im- 
age for him- or herself. 

A battle between me and the work begins 
as I load the needles. I try to get an overlay of 
yarn on the canvas in the same color or 
stitch in several areas to keep the image uni- 
tied. I make little stitches, either a running 
stitch or several stitches that resemble grass 
growing, then weave the other yarns under 
these base stitches. Then I can rework areas 
and set in patterns of light and shadow to 
intensify the idea of painting. I put in a bush 
shape or an area of sky, and the piece begins 
to look like a puzzle with missing pieces, 
waiting for me to complete it. 

Trying to echo the movements of water, or 
grass in the wind, I lay the yarn in. Instead 
of thinking of an image of a daisy, I try to use 
the yarn to show how the form of each flow- 
er is different. The jagged white edges are a 
dramatic way to capture the viewer’s eye. I 
try to use yarn and stitch texture to add to 
the effect. It’s best to use textures in several 


areas of the work to avoid an obvious transi- 
tion from one area to the next. If I use a 
nubbly white yarn in the sky, it helps to 
unify the work if a textured yarn appears in 
the foliage or background. 

With 20 or 30 needles loaded with 
shades of blue and white, it isn’t hard to 
paint a sky with subtle changes. I like to 
sneak in pinks and violets, weaving them 
above the horizon, behind trees and 
shrubbery. By using complementary col- 
ors, an extra tension is formed, and each 
color is enhanced. The work of Georges 
Seurat, with dappled light splintering the 
world into a shimmering, luscious image, 
inspires me; the deft strokes of Manet, as 
he created a velvet world where the paint 
created form, excite me. I try to use the 
thread in the same way. 


Working on a project 
It is important to me to work through a se- 
ries format in order to develop an idea as 
fully as I can. By the time I complete the 
last picture in a series of six or eight, I can 
honestly say I’ve dealt with the theme 
thoroughly and I’m ready to move on to 
something else. 

The last series was one of gardens. I used 
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Details of two works show variations of color and thread. “Early Fail” 
{above} uses muted browns and greens and vertical elements for an 
overall starkness, while “Along the Same Roaa” (left) is filled with vibrant 
color splashes and surface texture. 
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photos from an English gardening maga- 
zine as my starting point. I found eight im- 
ages that interested me, cut the fabric, and 
started to draw. I first drew a line around 
the outer edge of the image, then used a 
few lines to show the main areas of the 
painting. When working on a large embroi- 
dery, I try to make these areas approxi- 
mately the size of the embroidery hoop. 

For a 3-ft. by 5-ft. piece, I use a 12-in. to 
14-in. hoop, and cut the fabric large 
enough all around to allow fora border. A 
2-in. border is usually enough to accom- 
modate the hoop. To keep the fabric edges 
from fraying, I cover them with plastic 
packing tape. 

I choose the colors and textures of yarn 
for each picture in the series and roll the 
yarn in the fabric drawing. I decide which 
one to begin, and the others are ready in 
homemade kit form to take up as the first 
is finished. 

I start each piece differently, either 
working on my favorite area, or edging up 
to it from a corner. I put in a couching 
stitch or running stitch along one border 
to give me a solid edge to work from and to 
keep the fabric square. 

For ground colors, I use brown or beige, 
weaving greens into the area later. In this 
piece, a tree quickly takes shape when I put 
in the trunk with heavy gray and brown 
yarns at the base. In the upper branches, I 
change to fine embroidery floss. 

Over this trunk shape, I put in leaf shapes 
using a mid-tone green as the foliage. I use 
blanket stitches as leaves overlapping the 
trunk or branch. At times I use metallic 
threads in the upper branches. Used spar- 
ingly, these metallic yarns add the effect of 
light on the leaves and branches. 

Once.I finish the initial tree shape, I 
start to work in the area just behind and 
around the tree. The tree begins to stand 
out as the background fills in. Since this 
tree is dark, I use bright green grass over 
the beige ground for contrast. 

With this spot of interest done, I force 
myself to develop another area, perhaps in 
the foreground. Two areas developed over 
the base stitches begin a dialogue with 
each other, and I see how to handle the 
space between them. I put in touches of 
grass, a few leaves; I sprinkle the color over 
the surface of the piece. 

I see aspace that needs a shape that will 
make the eye move over it. What to put 
there? The most obvious solution is bright 
color and crazy texture for this spot. If it 
doesn’t work I can always cut it out. 

The main theme is developed, but not 
refined. It’s time to add details. I load up 
six needles with violet cotton yarn a little 
heavier than embroidery floss, six with 
pink, and six with white. I use the white 
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floss as daisy petals: rough crisscross 
shapes to redefine later. The pink yarn in 
clusters of five or six loose French knots 
forms generic phlox. The purple yarn 
makes a tall, spiky plant I’ve seen in Massa- 
chusetts. The color gives me a little boost 
of energy, at least enough to get through a 
boring patch of green shrubbery. 

And so the picture emerges: sometimes 
from background to foreground, some- 
times details first, then some more foliage. 
Eventually the painting is complete and I 
can go on to the next. 


What if it doesn’t work? 
If an embroidery isn’t working out right, 
and I feel it’s showing everything I don’t 
know about art, I put it away. Reworking 
an area or a whole embroidery takes a vi- 
cious eye and sharp scissors, but some- 
times I have to start again. By cutting out 
the dead areas, I expose the bare linen and 
can work a new vision there. By being away 
from a piece for a while, I can get a better 
idea of why it isn’t working. As I rebuild 
the piece, rethinking areas helps me work 
out the problem spots. 

At times during the year, I put my 
threads away and concentrate on painting 
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trunks and blue sky invife a walk in the woods (12 in by 12% in). 


or handmade paper collages. After a break 
from the embroidery, I am suddenly aware 
of the texture of new growth on a tree in 
spring, or the way the water touches the 
edge of the shoreline on the lake where I 
live, and it can only be expressed in yarn. I 
begin a new series by pulling out my pho- 
tos or sketches to work from. 

There have been doldrums of not knowing 
what direction to take in my next series. By 
looking through books on traditional em- 
broidery stitches, I think of places to use 
them. The turkey stitch, for example, makes 
wonderful grass. By pushing the medium, 
by taking things out of context, Iam allowed 
the freedom to explore. 

Embroidery has been a way for me to 
make something beautiful. At times the 
finished product is less than perfect, but 
the effort I make is always based on the 
possibility of perfection. [| 


Linda Ely shows her work regularly in 
galleries from Maine to Maryland and has 
designed a line of note cardsfrom some of 
her embroideries. Two of Linda’s pieces 
are included in “Threadworks,” a Smith- 
sonian traveling show that is currently 
touring Africa. 
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Listings are free but must have mternational, na- 
tional, or multistate appeal. We regretfully cannot 
publish announcements that lack beginning and 
ending dates, a complete address, and a phone 
number or contact person, or that do not deal pri- 
mariy with fiber. The deadline for the Oct/Nov. is- 
sue (available Sept. 15) 1s July 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Nthrn. Arizona Univ. Art Museum 
and Glry. Cream of the Crop, contemporary and 
traditional quilts, Coconino Quilter’s Guild, till June 
23. Creative Arts Complex, NAU, Flagstaff. 

Joanne Rapp Gallery/The Hand and the Spirit. 
Western Weavers: On the Edge, June 1-July 31. 4222 
N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 


CALIFORNIA: Bazaar del Mundo. Fabric Fanta- 
stes Festival, June 7-8. 2754 Calhoun St., San Diego. 
Banaker Gallery. Art Quit Network West, July 12- 
Aug. 31. 1373 Loeust St., Walnut Creek. 


COLORADO: Univ. of Nthrn. Colorddo. Quilts by 
Katheryn Stowe, till June 28. 21st St, Greeley. 
Fiber Celebrated ’91. Display of juried fiber exhibi- 
tion, Aug. 3-Sept. 8. Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, 30 West Dale St, Colorado Springs. 


FLORIDA: Great American Quilt Fest. Till June 
20. Hemy Morrison Flagler Mus., Palm Beach. 


GEORGIA: High Museum of Art. African Art. At- 
lanta. (See Notes, p. 22.) 


HAWAII: Honolulu Acad. of Arts. Indonesian 
Textiles and Sculpture, till June 30. 900 S. Beretania 
St., Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: National Standards Council of 
American Embroiderers Traveling Show. Needle 
Expressions 990, June 24-July 19. Bloomingdale 
Park District Museum, Bloomingdale. 


INDIANA: Greater Lafayette Museum of Art. 
Facet: Personal. Landscapes, fine art quilts, till July 
31. Lafayette. 

Indianapolis Museum of Art. Marie Webster 
Quilts, Indianapolis. (See Notes, p. 22.) 


IOWA: 6th Biennial Quilt Show. State of My 
Heart, July, 10-14. Marshalltown College, 3700 S. 
Center St., Marshalltown. 


KANSAS: Quilt National ’89, June 15-Aug. 11. 
Spencer Museum, 1301 Mississippi St., Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY: Wrather Museum. Quilts of Western 
Kentucky, till July 31. Murray State Univ., 16th & 
Univ. Dr., Murray. 


MARYLAND: Rose Hill Manor Children’s Muse- 
um & Historie Park. Quilts, June 8-16. 1611 North 
Market St. Frederick. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Museum of Fine Arts. Bos- 
ton a la Mode: Fashionable Dress 1760s-1960s, till 
July 28. 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

New England Quilt Museum. Gail Binney-Stiles’ 
quilts, July 3-Sept. 1. 256 Market St., Lowell. 


MICHIGAN: Memories of Childhood Traveling 
Exhibition. July 14-Sept. 8. Midland County Histori- 
cal Society, 1801 W. St. Andrews, Midland. 


MINNESOTA: Goldstein Gallery, Univ. of Minne- 
sola. 100 Years of Underwear, till June 27. 241 
MeNeal Hall/1985 Buford Ave., St. Paul. 

Textile Arts International. Silk and Cotton, till 
June 22. 400 First Ave. N, Suite 340, Minneapolis. 
American Home Economics Association 1991 Ex- 
position. June 21-26. Minneapolis. 
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NEW YORK: Center for Tapestry Arts. Tapestries 
by Murray Gibson, till June 15. 167 Spring St. NYC. 
The Brooklyn Museum. The Paracas Textile, new 
long-term installation of Pre-Columbian textile. 200 
Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn. 

Hudson River Museum. Craft Focus: Quilts, July 
21-Sept. 10. 511 Warburton Ave., Yonkers. 
Quilting-by-the-Lake. 10th anniversary show, July 
23-Aug. 1. Morrisville College, Rt. 20, Morrisville. 


OHIO: Studio B. Quilts by Nancy Crow and Linda 
Fowler, June 1-Aug. 4. 140 W. Main St., Lancaster. 
Traditional Amish Quilts from Ohio. July 2-3, 
5-31. The Daisy Barrel, 19 W. Main St., Fairborn. 
Quilt National 91. The 7th international juried ex- 
hibition, June 1-July 28. The Dairy Barn Cultural 
Arts Center, Athens. 


OREGON: Contemporary Crafts Gallery. Surface 
design, June 23-July 27. 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., 
Portland. 


RHODE ISLAND: Hajffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Chancay Textiles from Peru; African 
Expressions; Arts and Material Culture of the 
Canadian and Alaskan North, till Dec. 22. Brown 
University, Bristol. 


WASHINGTON, D.C: Textile Museum. Mamluk 
and Ottoman Carpets, till Jan. 5. 2320 5S St. NW. 


WYOMING: Focus on Fibers, Till June 20. Central 
Wyoming College Arts Center, Riverton. 

Minnesota Science Museum Traveling Eschibit. 
Bears: Imagination and Reality, June-Sept., Yellow- 
stone Ntnl Park, Grant Village Visitor Center, Yellow- 
stone. (See back cover.) 


CANADA: Dugald Costume Museum. And Wed- 
ding Bells Ring, till Nov. 17. Dugald, Manitoba. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria. Tapestries from 
the Western Edge, touring exhibition, till June 28. 
1040 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. 

Vancouver Museum. Panache: 200 Years of Fash- 
tonable Women, till August. Vancouver, B.C. 

Fibre Fireworks ’91, 20th anniversary juried exhi- 
bition, till July 7. London Regional Art and Historical 
Museums, 421 Ridout St. N, London, Ont. 

Museum for Textiles. Surfacing 91: Voyage on the 
Surface, June-Aug. 55 Centre Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


OVERSEAS: Galleri Bennetter. Erika Carter: 
Modern American Art Quilts, till June 11. Roslags- 
gatan 35, S-11354 Stockholin, Sweden. 


TOURS 

Weavers and Textiles of the Andes. Oct. 11-27. 
Deadline late June. L. Johnson, Leisure Group 
Travel, 4480 Treat Blvd. #345, Concord, CA 94521; 
(800) 326-5039. 

Brazilian Fiber Arts Tour. Sept. 23-Oct. 9. Dead- 
line mid-July. Brazilian Views, 201 East 66th 
St., Suite 21G, New York, NY 10021-6451; (212) 
472-9539. 

Craft World Tours to the Balkan Peninsula. 
Bulgaria, Aug. 1-14, deadline June 17; Albania & 
Yugoslavia, Aug. 14-31, deadline June 15; Hun- 
gary, Aug. 29-Sept. 9, deadline July 15; Roma- 
nia, Sept. 8-22, deadline July 26. CWT, 6776 
Warboys Rd., Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 
Quilters’ Express to Japan. Oct. 9-23. Payment 
due Aug. 9. LSASE to S. Faeder, 2 Charlton St, Apt. 
5A, New York, NY 10014. 

Wool and Wonders of Scotland & Ireland; Glor- 
ious Colors of Yorkshire. 5, 7, 9, & 12 day tours 
from Aug. to Oct. Rowan Travel Inc., 5 Northern 
Blvd., Amherst, NH 03031; (603) 886-5041. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Annual Conference on Textiles. July 19-21. 
M. Burks, 636 Rose St., West Lafayette, IN 47906. 





























Surface Design Assn. National Conference. Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle, July 11-14. D. Nielsen, UW 
Extension GH-22, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, WA 
98195; (206) 543-0888. (See Notes, p. 26.) 

Eastern Great Lakes Fiber Conference, Spec- 
trum-Color and Design. SUNY-Geneseo Campus, NY, 
June 13-16. L Araghi, EGLFA Registrar, 906 DeWitt 
Rd., Webster, NY 14580. 

Mid-Allantic Fiber Association Biennial Confer- 
ence. The Gathering, June 29-30 at Bucknell Univ., 
Lewisburg, PA. Contact Frances Macindoe, 705 Mill- 
wood Dr., Fallston, MD 21047; (301) 877-3816. 
Midwest Weavers Assn. Fibers Through the Ages, 
July 19-21. Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, IN. Held 
concurrently with Ars Textrina. 

Michigan League of Handweavers 1991 Confer- 
ence. Color Connections, June 14-16, Hope College, 
Holland, MI. J. Schafer, 1441 Mackinaw Rd. SE, 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506; (616) 452-4327. 

15th Biennial Conference of the Nthwst. Wea- 
vers’ Guilds. Eugene, OR, Jume 16-23. N Smith, Rt. 
1, Box 2855, Coquille, OR 97423. (See Notes, p. 24.) 
19th Biennial New England Weavers’ Seminar. 
Waterville, NH, July 19-21. M O’Connor, 3D Eagle 
Run, East Greenwich, RI 02818. 

Intermountain Weavers Conference. Aug. 1-4. 
Colorado Springs, CO. Bobbi Meek, 20025 106th Dr., 
Sun City, AZ 85373. 

Minnesota Quilters Annual Conference. College 
of St. Scholastica, Duluth, June 7-9. SASE to D. Stish, 
3511 Maplewood Dr. NE, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 
2nd Annual Quilt/Surface Design Sympoium. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 7625 N. High St., Co- 
lumbus, OH, June 16-22, June 23-29. L. Fowler, 464 
Vermont P1., Columbus, OH 43201; (614) 297-1585. 
14th Annual West Coast Quilters’ Conference. 
Radisson Hotel, Sacramento, CA, July 17-21. 
WCQC, 3416 Shannon St., Sacramento, CA 95821; 
(916) 481-7253. 

Pacific Southwestern Region of EGA, Seminar 
91. Jume 23-29, Clarion Hotel, 220 E. Holt Blvd., 
Ontario, CA. SASE to F. Bryan, 17850 Totyabe, Foun- 
tain Valley, CA 92706; (714) 962-7023. 

Ninth Annual Intermountain Sewing and Nee- 
dle Arts Conference. June 12-14. Skirt Fitting 
Seminar, June 10-11. Brigham Young Univ., Confer- 
ences and Workshops, 147 Harman Bldg., Provo, UT 
84602; (801) 378-7174. 


CLASSES & WORKSHOPS 

Ann Hyde Institute of Design. Advanced Haute 
Couture, Aug. 18-23; Aug. 25-30. PO Box 61271, 
Denver, CO 80206; (803) 355-1655. 

Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. 1- and 2- 
week fiber workshops, June 3-Aug. 9. 556 Parkway, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738, (615) 430-4101. 

Augusta Heritage Center. West African appliqué, 
bobbin lace, etc., July 7-Aug. 11. Davis & Elkins Col- 
lege, Elkins, WV 26241-3996; (304) 636-1903. 
Canadian Embroiderers’ Guild Summer Work- 
shop. Brescia College, Univ. of Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Ontario, June 10-21. Contact Margret L. Hersey, 
PO Box 541, Station B, London, Ontario, Canada 
N6A 4W8; (519) 471-9548. 

Colorado Knitting Camp 1991. Camp LaForet, 
July 11-14; Aug. 15-18. Contact Sidna Farley, 2314 
Kearney, Denver, CO 80207; (303) 377-9661. 
Cooperstown Textile School. Everyday Clothing, 
June 26-29. Rabbit Goody, PO Box 455, Coopers- 
town, NY 13326; (607) 264-8400. 

Craftsummer Workshop. Fiber classes. Craftsum- 
mer, Miami Univ., Rowan Hall, Oxford, OH 45056; 
(513) 529-7395. 

Danish Weaving Center. Haderslev, Denmark. 
2-week courses in beginning and complex 
weaving, through Sept. Contact L. L. Peterson, 
PO Box 2415, West Lafayette, IN 47906; 
(317) 743-9949. 

Ericsons Design and Sew Seminars. June 30-July 
4. Asilomar, Carmel, CA. SASE Lois Ericson, PO Box 
5222, Salem, OR 97304; (503) 364-6285. 
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Haystack Mountain School of Crafts. 2- and 3- 
week summer sessions, June 2-Aug. 31. PO Box 87, 
Deer Isle, ME 04627; (207) 348-2306. 

Horizons Craft Program. Feltmaking, rag rug 
weaving, June 21-23. Snow Farm R 137, Hyde Hill 
Rd., Williamsburg, MA 01098-9710; (413) 549-4841. 
Inuit Tapestry Weaving Workshop. Pangnir- 
tung, Baffin Island (Canadian Arctic), June 23- 
July 1. Trillium Workshops, 92 Lakeshore Rd. 
E, Unit B2, Mississauga, Ont. L5G 1E3, Canada; 
(416) 271-7311. 

Folk Art Center and Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild. Marbling, Aug. 17-18; collage from 
scraps, Sept. 21-22. Blue Ridge Pkwy., Asheville. 
Mendocino Art Center. Textile classes, June 3-28. 
45200 Little Lake St, Box 765, Mendocino, CA 
95460; (707) 937-0228. 

Metchosin International Summer School of the 
Arts, Fiber classes, June 23.July 6. 9J1A Linden 
Ave., Victoria, BC V8V 4G8; (604) 384-1698. 

Na tive American Basketry Workshop. June 30- 
July 6. Crow Canyon Archaeological Center, Cortez, 
CO. Call Lynn Dyer (800) 422-8975. 

Newbury College Institute of Textiles and Needle 
Arts. Workshops, June 9-14. L. Champion, NC, 129 
Fisher Ave., Brookline, MA 02146; (617) 730-7037. 
New Pieces. June quilting classes. 1597 Solano Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94707; (415) 527-6779. 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Sewing and fi- 
ber, June 17-July 26. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Port- 
land, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 

Pentand School of Crafts. June 17-Sept. 6. Dept. 
H5, Penland, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 

Peters Valley Crafts Center. Textiles, June 8-Aug. 
30. Layton, NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 

Quilter’s Holiday Workshop. July 3-6. Ohio Univ., 
Memorial Auditorium, Athens, OH 45701-2979. 
Sawmill Center for the Arts. Fiber workshops. 
Contact M. Karns, SCA, PO Box 180, Cooksbury, 
PA 16217. 

Sheridan College Summer School of the Arts. 1- 
and 2-week workshops, June 24>July 12. Visual Arts 
Dept, 1430 Trafalgar Rd., Oakville, Ont. L6H 211; 
(416) 845-9430. 

Split Rock Arts Program. Univ. of Minnesota, 
Duluth. 1-week workshops in fabric arts, bas- 
ketry, July 7-Aug. 17. 306 Wesbrook Hall, Dept. 
T, 77 Pleasant St. SE, Minneapolis, MN 55455; 
(612) 624-6800. 

Summer Six. Weaving and textiles with David 
Brackett, July 3-Aug. 9. Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866; (518) 584-5000. 

Touchstone Center for Crafts. Fiber classes, June 
7-Sept. 23. PO Box 2141, Uniontown, PA 15401; 
(412) 438-2811. 

Workshops in Greek Village. Natural Fibers 
the Greek Way. Aug. 16-30; Sept. 16-30; Oct. 1- 
16. Write G. Jacobson, Aquapeace, 37013, Mi- 
lina, Greece. 


COMPETITIONS 

International Tapestry Network. Exhibition 
to tour U.S. in 1992-93. Deadline July 1. SASE 
to ITNET Ine., PO Box 2038, Anchorage, AK 
99520-3228. 

Weaving Workshop Competition. Jewelry. Dead- 
line July 27. SASE to Weaving Workshop, 920 E. 
Johnson St. Madison, WI 53708; (608) 255-1066. 
Kentucky Fall Festival of Quilts. Quilts in Bloom. 
Deadline July 1. SASE Festival ’91, c/o Juanita 
Yeager, PO Box 22642, Louisville, KY 40252-0642. 
6th Intl. Design Contest. (See Notes, p. 26.) 


CONNECTIONS 

Publishable Slides of Needlewoven Necklaces or 
Other Jewelry Wanted. For possible inclusion in 
technique book. Send to Diane Fitzgerald, Beautiful 
Beads, 63 S. First St, Minneapolis, MN 55401; 
(612) 333-5483. 

Directory of Weaving & Spinning Guilds. (See 
Notes, p. 24.) 
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Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 





FREE BROCHURE-CALL TOLL FREE 


Thai Silks! 


252 (T) State Street * Los Altos, CA 94022 © (415) 948-8611 We 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK @¢ In California (800) 221-SILK © Fax (415) 948-3426 
Special for Stores, Artists, Dressmakers 












Spin, Weave & Dye 
on the banks of the Shenandoah 
WEEKEND WORKSHOPS 
Bed & Breakfast 


THE RIVER FARM 


Hours: 10:00-6:00 ET 
1-800-USA-WOOL 









CATALOG $1.00 









Mail Order & Farm Shop 


Clean American Fleece M/C, VISA UPS Delivery 
Corriedale Sheep, Spinning THE RIVER FARM 
Wheels, Looms, Fibers, Yarn Rt. 1, Box 401 





Bed & Breakfast Timberville, VA 22853 aN 
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CLASSIC 
/ CLOTHING | \ ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 
ae INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
BYGONE FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 
| ERA Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus ison current design trends in 
1900-1945 pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 


book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


| BROCHURE-5.00 
i FAIR WINDS PUTER ca | 
4t9 N..JUNE ST. 
| HOLL Ywoop, 
CALLFORNIA 
900 54 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39, Dept. TH 
Springfield. MN 56087 J 
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THREADS BOOKS 


NEW! 


In two handy volumes...the best in 
sewing trom Threads magazine 


Two of your most important tools! 


The best sewing advice from the first 26 issues of 
Threads magazine, conveniently bound in two volumes. 


Complete with index for easy reference. 


BOOKS&VIDEOS 





.. Dv fellow enthusiasts 
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Great Sewn Clothes 


The best clothes are a perfect blend of the right fabric, flattering lines and 
careful finish details. In these 22 informative articles by talented fellow sewers, 
designers and teachers, you'll learn how to do it all: 


+ make the best use of interfacing and underlining 

» produce perfect lapels, pockets and buttonholes 

« learn from and imitate quality ready-to-wear garments 
« apply tailoring techniques in your own work 

« decorate with creative seam stitching 


« discover the secrets of fashion’s most notable designers — like Balenciaga, 
Mme. Grés, Schiaparelli, Norell, Chanel 


Don’t miss out! Add this reference book to your collection, 
and sce what it does to your wardrobe. 


SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 128 PAGES, 139 PHOTOGRAPHS, 54 DRAWINGS, #070131, $16.95 


Fit and Fabrice 


The clothes you love to wear are the ones that drape easily and fit your body 
well. That’s what comfort is all about. Here in 25 detailed articles, experienced 
sewers teach you the important relationship of pattern, fit and fabric. 


You'll learn how to: 

» prepare fabrics for cutting and sewing 

« sew with knits, silks, polyesters and leather 

« adapt commercial patterns to meet your body’s specific needs 
« fit collars, sleeves, pants and swimsuits 

« make a pattern from a favorite garment 


Once you understand your materials, it’s easy to get the results you want. Here’s 
the place to begin! 


SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 128 PAGES, 144 PHOTOS, 71 DRAWINGS, #070130, $16.95 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
SAVE $3.95 WHEN YOU BUY THE SET: $29.95 
#07A191 


To order, use the attached cards 
or call 1-800-888-8286. 





Threads Magazine 


ALL REGISTERED SCOTTISH KILTMAKER 
TARTANS AVAILABLE SCOTTISH ATTIRE AND 
ACCESSORIES 


“Your 

catalog 

is more | 
informative than 
many textbooks.’ 


ANN STEWART 
RT 1, BOX 43 
LEEDS, NY 12451 


\ PHONE: (518) 622-8383 
FAX: (518) 622-3326 


Beverly J. Semmens 

Associate Professor 

College of Design, Architecture and Art 
University of Cincinnati 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


« Weaving ¢ Quilting 
«Spinning «¢ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
¢ Papermaking « Chair Caning 
«Dyeing »* Garment Making 
« Silk Screening « Batik 
and much more 


Looms 


22" and 36" Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep your name on our mailing list. 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBERARTS 


THE DEFINITIVE CATALOG OF PRODUCTS, AND IDEAS: 
FABRIC PAINTS, DYES, T 
TECHNIQUES AND SOUND ADNIGE. 
SEND $4.50 (US) TO DEPT. TH, P.O. BOX 21168 SEATTLE, WA 98111 USA 
VISA/MC ACCEPTED (206) 323-8600 FAX (206) 726-9279 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 








ALL BRAND NEW SEWING, SERGER, KNITTING MACHINES, VACUUMS | 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 / INFO-HELP 504-923-1285 





SINGER SEWING MACHINES . 


9900 Ultra or XLI Quontum, Inch wide stitches $1199 
2210 Computer 100 stitches Block + ScriptAlpla 549 





SMA 3 Yeor Extended WorrantyHew/Renewal 69/99 
9124 Top-Ofline Mechanical 24 Stitch 419 
9117 /1-StepButtonhole 17 Stitch 349 
9113/4613 SelfWind Bobbin 13 Stitch 299/249 
9110/9416 Stretch siitches 269/229 


9008/10 Qual voltage 110/220V, Muiti Sti, 249/299 
9005/ 5 Stitch Free Arm, Button Hole 199/189 
6012 Flatbed School Mochine 6 Stitch Button Hole 199 
1803 Reconditioned Free Arm, But. Hole B'Hem 169 
221 Black FeatherWeight Origional /Replica 299/199 


324 New Feather Weight Freeorm, Multistitch 7.5 Lb 159 
3102 Heavy Duty Flatbed, Zig Zog (Add Case $29) 149 
15CH Black Stroigirt Stitch/Treadle Cobinet 


79/129 





1432-3 Thread, Freearm Serger, No Lite,No Attach 299 
14U34-4 Thread, Roll Hem Serger /14U234 DF399 /479 
14U286 QUANTUM 4,3,2 Thread Differentiol Feed 499 
14U285/ QUANTUM 5.4.3.2 -Thread.10 Stitch DF 569 






ULTRALOCK/QUANTUM SERGERS 


¥X940/970 30 Stitch, Electronic Read Out $229/249 
White 8910 Computer 166 Stitch, 6 Button Holes 799 


COMMERCIAL SEWING MACHINES 


Singer 191 StraightStitch, w Table -4000SPM $799 
ki DDL 5550 Stroight Stitch w/Toble-6000 SPM 799 
Singer 591 Stroight Stitch, w Toble-6000SPM $849 
Singer 20U Tailoring 22, w/Toble -2500 SPM 899 
Bernina 217N 8minAdd Coms 3000 SPM 1499 
Singer 211U Upholstery,w/Toble -4000SPM = 1999 
Consew 206R82 Upholstery, w/Toble -3300 SPM 1499 
Singer 8P Portable Blind Stitch -1500 SPM 899 
Baby Blindstitch (M636 All Metal 1500SPM 699 
Thompson 201 Mini Brute Upholstery 900 SPM = 499 
Melco Computer Monograming Embroidery 4999/6999 
Kenquilt 12° QuiltingFrome & Machine 3500 SPM 2199 
Singer 83) Commercial Roll Hem Serger 6000 SPM 1999 
High Shank Walk Foot /Button Holer /Ruffler 19/79/89 
Johnson Ruffling Mochineup tobX GotheRotio 249 
0S 1000 Yom & Ribbon Omni-Stitcher (Add 149 Kit} 499 


IRONS & LAMPS 








Rowenta DA 15/82 Excellence Stean kon —-$59/66 
New Rowenta Cordless (S-01 Steam fron 19 
Rowento Garment Steam Brust DASS Roted #1 29 
Brother PR 100 Pralron Press 199 
Singer Magic Press MP4 /MSP7 Steam Press 199/299 
Swiss Toilors Iron Press Eina EP 2} 349 


Sussman Steam Iron Pro/Lite/100 — $179/199/229 
Sussmon AQUA Gold Elect Woter Pump Iron 339 


Dritz Dress Form MY Double 32-40SM, 39-47 MD 119 
Gingher 8” Scissors/Applique of Pinking Shears 19/25 
Flectric Rotory Cloth Cutter Consew Cassie #503 =—«179 
Singer Refererice Library-20 HardBound Books 12 
CreateASpace Craft Toble or Sew & Go Codinets 199 
Parsons, Singer, Hom, Smith, Sirco IMC Cobinets *~ VAR 


HEIRLOOM SEWING SUPPLIES 






Read /Pullen 16 Row Smacking Pleaters 79/89 
Stanley /Mary's 24 Row Smacking Pleater 129/119 
Smoc‘nGenieyireod Boxta putunder Pleoter 39 
Square of Round Cork Boords For Smocking 29 


Vin-Max Puff Iron with Hi-Low-Off Settings 37 
“Perfect Pleater” for 1/4,1/2,1/3 Pieates $25 





| SINGER STUDIO KNITTING MACHINES 


SK 890 ElectonicBuky 9mm Add EC-IMylur PE-| $749 
$K86D/840 6.5/4.5mm -KMAddEC-1 PE-) = 799 
$K580 Computer Knitter 4.5mm w/Mylor Add PE-] 999 
LC5BO Computer Lace Carriage forSKSB0 209 
EC} Mylar Reader /PE] Design Computer 499/319 
$560 Refurbished CamputerwithLoce Carriage 699 
§K700/740Punch Card Knitter/Pottern Drive 599 
SK 210/280 Economy Punch Cord Knitter = 399/499 
SRPOON Ribber - Fits Ail 4.5 MM Knitters 329 


orottie: er 


BROTHER BEATS KNITKING PRICES 


Intorsia AGLOAX/AG 20-4.5mm/AG 30-9m 49/39/49 
Dt 1000 Electric-Linker & Book { Video 39) 499 





COMPUTER 





KH 270 Electronic Bulky w/300 Designs/Video $1,299 
KH940+ Memory Knitter w/555 Designs Video 1,299 
KH 9501 Computer /Mylar Add PPD/555 Designs] 399 
PPOTIO/120 for 940/930/950/270/CK 35 499 
FB100 Floppy Disk Drivew /Coble 349 


M 1109/1909 Printer Add Coble 299/599 

Electronic Gorter Corriage KG93/891I/ 88II 399 
NEW KH 900 Computer, 50 Pottems 24 Stitch Wide 899 
KH 892 w/Laceor KH 836 Economy PCKM = 749/429 
KR900 /850 Ribber Bed fits all 4.5 mm 349 
KH/KR 260 PC Bulky KM/Ribber Fits KH 270 699/399 
KA 2600 Bulky Intorsio Comiage for KH 260/270 49 

KH/KR 230 Buky KM/Ribber Add KL116 = 349/299 


KH 395 /400 Qual Guoge KM 4.5 /9mm KM 329 
KH/KR 120 Fine 3.5mm KM/Ribber Loce Combo 499 
Knit Colculotor - Hond Operated 99 
KL1 16 Knit Leader for Pottern Chasting 139 
KRC900 Double Bed 4<olor changer 4.5/9mm 119 
KHCB20E Single Bed 4-colorchonger 4.5mm 109 
KAB210 Intarsia Corrioge 4.5 mm w/Weights 39 








TOYOTA-ELNA KNITCRAFT 


KS950 /EK 2400Punch Cord Knitter w/ Lace $499 


KR 506/ER 2450 Ribber Bed 4.5 mm 299 
KS 858 Economy Punch Cord 4.5mm KM 349 
K56S0/EK 2300 Punch Cord Bulcky 9mm KM 449/499 
KR350/ER 2350 Ribber 8ed Imm 299 
K33 KnitTraceror K55 Bind Off Linker 89 
K65 Ribber TransferCarrioge 4.5mm 59 
K82 Intorsio Costiage or K85 Pile Attachment 29 
KB6 Single Bed 4-Color Changer 4.5mm 89 


ASO Electric Londuer lite OF 1000 Verken"Bont 9/29 
KNITTING MACHINE ACCESSORIES 





Basic 4 oz Boll WinderSkein holder $15 
SHW-10 Coneyom winder w /3 cones - 6 oz. 29 
DARUMA Yom Twister 2 #0 5 yams 8 oz. 36 
Royal Juinbo Winder-16 oz, Con Motorize 39 
Electric Yom Winder ar Motor Base for Jumbo 99 
Cord Punch Hond Punch for Blank Cards 15 
PM-10 Auta Punch Machine 4.Smm/9mm 99 
Gorter Bar Regutor 4.5/6.5,8/9mm Bulky 29/39/49 
ST3 Regulor Meta! KM Stand-Singer Studia 69 
A24 Metol Knitling Mochine Tilt Siont+Foyoto Elna = 79 
Buky Metal KM Stond-Brother-Knit Knig 89 
KM 1 Wood Table 33” High w/ Shelf 49 
KT 48° LS Woodtoble 27” High w / shelf 99 


Keyto Cabinet /Duo-Tilt Table/Linker Stand 399 /279/239 
Boby Knit/Bond 8mm Knitter/Ribber Closeout! 99/99 
BondModulor Knitsmart Sweater Mokerw/video 199 
Bond 7 mm Elite KM- (odd 30n Extensions $49) 239 
Hogue Englisti Linkers Manual / Electric 399/499 












Hi Steam HYS 5/ Mil SP Elect Pump kon == -299/349 as KA8300 Ribber Transfer Corriage 4.5 mm 19 
Se TENET EME §——Sussmaniron Totes MP4O,/PRS 40A Vocuum 99/549 -—-—-SK/SR 155 PC Bulky Smum KH/Rib Fits 890 499/329 448910 Linker Coreg 4 Smm Binds Of 99 HOOVER VACCUM CLEANERS 
Simplicity SLBO40 Diff. Feed 4-Thread odd Video $399 jiffy Steamer J2/J3 Brass Heating Flement 149/229 SK/SR 151/150 9mm KM/Ribber 379/329 KEIO0 Motor Detve w,/ Stand (Foot Pedel S49) 98 TERETE RES 
JUKIMD- 634DE 4 Th. Built-In Rolled Hem, DF 499 DAZOR 34 In. Arm Magnifier Roll Lamp & Bulb 449 FX/FR 270 Fine 3.6mm KM Ribber 549/329 ance Sack /onday WantTEn Ree ye = Ha La ie 
BLB800, 432 Thread, Bult in Rol Hem, Off Feed 599 Magnifier Lamp w/Weighted Round Table Bose 29 ha a eo v- - irteolBoteatd ts U 4503 Decode B00 Power Suge Upnght 63 onp 169 
JUK| 5-Thweod, Built in Roll Hem, Differenticl Feed 699 Seldencraft Needle Eose Enlorger-Lite | 4 aay ay el a et one. pe t ’ Lie Conve $99) ” ha Nig Q ila 4 p os 
7 oOnKG reen : 
SEWING MACHINES SIMPLICITY /BROTHER SEWING ACCESSORIES peta A ie gate E Swiss Knitter Smm w/ Tension bast 179 ri ny a ana ie am x wet 
ck Sg Sth Unie eR ENT MGey cn.” YolgietSaetal Mater” 109/19 FRENCH WHITE-SUPERBA KNITTERS S 3439 Spit Conster w 1.7 HP/Power Nz@ Tools 169 
12 th,, Mult Stitch, Button Hole Quiter’s Friend 149 Walk Foot /Button Holer/Rufflerdow, Stont or High 9t049 S03 - Linker 4.5mm Corrioge (SC1f or SK 500) 79 1602 Double bed Electronic KM $49 aa hh se ae ile Noz& ie 7 
White #1599 14-Stitch Blue Jeans Machine 199 MICKO Serger oftachment - Low /Slant/High 29 RTt-Tronsfer/RI1 Ribber Jacquard Corrioge = 89/119 Mogic Knitter Yor Smm basic KM 199/99 5 1083/1105 Brush on Wet®y et bes 9 
Sweaty 7H40 15 Semh, | Sip Button Hole 199 icncgror Aitoctenents Low /Slant/High 24/99/19 Weoving LW1-LK/AW1-4.Smm/HW1-SKISO. 29/89/39 New 4-Color Chonger Fits 9000/1602 37 go 
| = — — =< An Fy 9 i 
| Send gate rule im eet or Accessory Price Lists CHECK OUR PRICES !! SEW-KNIT DISTRIBUTORS a. cate AL ait QUICK PHONE QUOTES -WE MATCH PRICES 
| *Please Specify Brands ond #’s You Want Information On It Pays Ta We ship same doy - UPS /COD/No Tax Order Toll Free FACTORY SEALED CARTONS & WARRANTIES 
WE SERVICE WHAT WE eELY LOCA BRAND SERVICE FRA ORDER 1-800-289-5648 /INFO 504-923-1285 $5 Min Freight PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
Coll Info Line For Expert Brand Comparisons beattal Videos $29- 49 10% LAY-A-WAY, XCHANGE, 25% RESTOCK FEE 
FAX# 504-923-1261 DUNS# 06-083-1195 gf 7/89 Florida Blvd, Baton Rouge, [A 70819 Export Service OVERNIGHT DELIVERY! 
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— Books : 





Here is a selection of recently 
published books for sewers, knitters, 
quilters, needleworkers, basketmakers, 
weavers, and dyers. Books ordered 
through your local bookstore can often 
save you a shipping charge, but 
publishers’ addresses are provided for 
mail orders. 


Stars and stitches for quilters 


Winter in Montana is a wonderful time 
to catch up on reading the newest books. 
Here are two that caught my eye. 

Iam certainly not going to make the 
classic mistake of saying every star pattern 
you could ever want is in Carol 
LaBranche’s A Constellation for Quilters 
(Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 387 
Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10016; 
1990; softcover, $14.95 + $2.50 S&H; 

144 pp.), but her book is a very good start. 
Inside are more than 600 star patterns 
arranged in easy-to-use (count-the-points) 
categories with thirteen color 
photographs of classic star-pattern quilts. 

The gridded patterns facilitate 
template making for any block size 
without complicated drafting 
techniques. The actual piecing 
instructions are quite sketchy, so you 
need to be an experienced piecer. 

I was particularly inspired by the 
chapter on “Stars and Stripes” quilts; 
there are thousands of wonderful quilt 
ideas packed into just those three pages. 
My first “Stars and Stripes” quilt is in 
the drawing stage already. 

As a person who rushes through 
piecing, sandwiching, marking, and 
basting to get to the quilting, I need the 
instruction provided by The Ins & Outs: 
Perfecting the Quilting Stitch (by 
Patricia J. Morris; American Quilters 
Society, PO Box 3290, Paducah, KY 
42001; 1990; softcover, $9.95 + $1 S&H; 
96 pp.) to insure the quality of my 
finished project. My favorite part, the 
afterword, is really the key message: 
Learn to enjoy the quilting process by 
mastering the techniques. 

This very thorough textbook 
examines quilting and the factors (fabric 
selection, fabric preparation, pattern 
selection, marking tools, basting, needles, 
thread, and stitches) that affect it. 
Included are discussions of 23 marking | 
methods; exercises to show the effects 
of quilting on the size and shape of your 
finished project; and for those of us 
who refuse to follow instructions, a 
trouble-shooting section to tell you 
which step you left out. —John Flynn 
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| Advanced patternmaking 


Once youve got basic patternmaking and 
draping skills under control, you're ready 
for information on specific design areas. 
Fairchild Publishing (7 W. 34th St., New 
York, NY 10001) recently released two 
books that can serve as quick references on 
two focused topics. 

Fashion Design for the Plus-Size by 
Frances Leto Zangrillo (1990; hardcover, 
$30 + $3.50 S&H; 191 pp.) is the only 
text Iam aware of that focuses on 
designing contemporary fashions for 
women size 16 and larger. Sections 
include major emphasis on planning 
and designing a line of clothing; draping 
basic blocks on a large mannequin (you 
could drape on a person instead) fora 
bodice, skirt, shift, set-in and raglan 
sleeves, jacket and pants; and a brief 
chapter on grading. (For an introduction 
to grading, see Threads, No. 29, pp. 58-63.) 
The book is well-organized and logical, 
with lots of photos and illustrations of 
contemporary fashions. 

Creative Pattern Skills for Fashion 
Design by Bernard Zamkoff and Jeanne 
Price (1990; hardcover, $27.50; 207 pp.) 
focuses precisely on flat pattern 
manipulations of sleeves, and shawl and 
notch collar variations. Most of the sleeves 
are based on the kimono sleeve block 
that is developed in the book. Both authors 
are experienced patternmakers whose 
texts, including Basic Pattern Skills for 
Fashion Design (Fairchild, 1987, $20), 
reflect their industry expertise. 

Nancy Bryant 


Natural dyeing 

Have you ever wondered “Why?” when 

it comes to natural dyeing? Many of your 

questions may be answered by three 

new releases—two books and a video. 
The Art and Craft of Natural 

Dyeing: Traditional Recipes for Modern 

Use by J. N. Liles (University of 

Tennessee Press, distr. by Cornell 

University Press Services, PO Box 6525, 

Ithaca, NY 14850; 1990; hardcover, 

$39.95; softcover, $19.50 + $3 S&H; 

222 pp.) is certainly the most 

comprehensive book on natural dyes to 

come along in quite some time. Liles 

comes to natural dyeing as a zoology 

professor with a background and ability to 

explain, in easy-to-understand terms, 

the scientific reasons for the dyeing 

reactions. His knowledge is amply 

enriched by an equally deep 

understanding of dye folklore as it 

relates to cultures of the times and to the 


| 
| 


modern world. He has personally tested 
nearly every recipe and suggests 
variations for each. Great attention is 
given to mordants and their uses, relative 
permanence of colors, and how to avoid 

a myriad of problems. This is an excellent 
book for anyone interested in dabbling 

in natural dyes as well as for those long 
addicted to the art. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden (1000 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11225) 
produces a series of excellent 
handbooks. Among these are the just 
released Dyes from Nature (No. 124, 
ed. Rita Buchanan; 1990; softcover, $6.95 
+ $3.25 S&H; 96 pp.) and Dye Plants 
and Dyeing (No. 46, ed. EthelJane McB. 
Schetky; 1964; softcover, $3.95; 

100 pp.) I first came across No. 46 asa 
child; what fascinated me was the 
pamphlet’s historical and multicultural 
perspective. The latest addition holds as 
much charm and useful information as 
the first; with color photographs 
throughout, it continues its tour of the 
world, highlighting unusual techniques 
and historical methods. Articles 
include the mud-dyed silk of Japan, 
mushrooms as a source of color, and 
many more fascinating topics. I highly 
recommend this new publication. 

For those who prefer to actually see 
things being done, Nature’s Colors: The 
Craft of Dyeing with Plants (Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden; 1990; color VHS, $14.95 
+ $3.75 S&H; 11 min.) is a timeless 
presentation of natural dyeing 
fundamentals, demonstrated with onion- 
skin dye on wool yarn, using chrome 
and alum mordants. This video does have 
one serious shortcoming: Originally 
produced as a film in 1974, it deals very 
poorly with the treatment of mordants. 
The dyer is shown handling wet, chrome- 
mordanted fibers with her bare hands, 
with no mention of the mordant’s toxicity. 
Liles’ book comprehensively deals with 
handling and disposing of mordants, which 
should be discussed before and after the 
video. However, I would highly recommend 
this video to all libraries, schools, 
organizations, and private teachers who 
wish to round out their collection of dye- 
craft information. —John Marshall 


Basics for machine knitters 
After struggling through three different 
instruction manuals, and dropping 
countless inches of machine knitting 
on the floor when I[ least expected it, I 
carefully repacked my machine and put 
it away to gather dust. Then I found 


Threads Magazine 


BRITAM PROMOTIONS 


[2 _ 9 
AUGUST © 


Presents 
28 - 30 


International Machine 
Knitting Expo 





In Atlanta, Georgia 


For Registration Form Write: Britam Promotions, | 


P.O. Box 8244, Midland, TX 79708 








Dive right in and stitch a pattern 
- of your choice. There are 
comments, programming tips 
and precise settings to guide 

| you. Written by Glynda Black, 

| this 68 page color cover book 
has 20 color photos detailing 
the end results of almost all the 
featured stitches. Edited by 
Janet Stocker, Editor of 
TREADLEART, this book makes 
you want to sit down and SEW! 
$16.95 s/h $3.00, CA residents add 
sales tax. TREADLEART, 25834 


Narbonne Ave., Lomita CA 90717 
J] (213) 534-5122 or (800) 327-4222. 


ATTENTION MACHINE KNITTERS! 


GLYN! et FAC d 
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Machine Knitters Video Magazine 


will enhance your knitting skills and knowledge. Now 
in its third year, we travel the country to bring 
you the very best knitting experts. Each hour long 
issue is sent quarterly. Every videocassette 
contains valuable information that will serve well 
for years. MACHINE KNITTING TECHNIQUES am 
VIDEOS WITH DONNA SEITZER -10 TITLES AVAILABLE 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO MACHINE KNITTERS VIDEO MAGAZINE 
Send check or money order $60.°° per year{72."Canada) 
(specify VHS or BETA) to Machine Knitters Video Magazine 
P.O. Box 2236, N. Mankato, MN. 56002-2236 3 . 4 
CALL US WITH YOUR VISA OR MASTERCARD 


NUMBER FOR FAST DELIVERY! 507-243-3093 












IS HERE AT LAST! 
£0 ot 


ire 
- a vo"? introducing the Bit Knitter™ 


a computer design interface 


= = 


» BOOKS! - 














: : eSiGns No more mya. Pxpenen ‘ z 
Hand OR Machine ry jee computer punchcatas. or yieract ctive kritt ° 
Knitters: gjrectly to Our and teh prof 
+ electronic knittin on ypu monitor 
How to Design Knits on Your ele di in seconds! 


Home Computer’ 


*machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk} 
$28.00 plus $3.50 s/h 

Paint Program/Book Package 
available 


{inquire for computer / knitting machine sohatatong 





Formore information contact: 


€= Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
Gap P.O. Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 - (619) 942-1957 












Currently for |IBM®, Amiga® and Apple 
IGS® using Deluxe Pain il™ 
by Electronic Arts 


June/July 1991 


The 2nd British-American | 


}) CALL FOR ENTRIES 


THE CAPITAL COLLECTION 
JURIED FASHION SHOW 


ve Open to HGA members 
vx Deadline for entry Jan. 30, 1992 


For more information contact: 


Beverly Ryan 
9106 Parliament Drive 
Burke, Virginia 22015 


CONVERGENCE '92 


a committee of the Handweavers Guild of Amarica ae 


lh Nectn Hntter = 


Formerly WKMG 
A technical source including 
Patterns for all makes of 
4 = Knitting Machines =, 


Subscribe today! | 
U.S. - $20.95 (1 yr) or $39.95 (2 yr) 
Canada - $26 (1 yr) or $49.50 (2 yr) 
Foreign - $39.95 (TNT) or $26 (Surface) 
(U.S. Funds) 


P.O. Box 1527 T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


€ 1-800-628-8047 


EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNIT VIDEOS & BOOKS 
- THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES 
- THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES 
- NEW 2 HOUR VIDEO & WORKSHOP > 
“GETTING FANCY” 
with LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING 


A NEW CONCEPT IN $642? 5. co cer 
RAISED SURFACE DESIGN oe order 


Featured Theme of Design Competition 1991 master-card, visa 


The String Slinger 


P.O. BOX 23272, DEPT. T 
CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


GALLER YARNS 


For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


j 
WOOL, COTTON, SILK, ANGORA 


BABY ALPACA & BLENDS 


ue Prompt delivery. 
AW Ask for color cards or Album 
(WHOLESALE = LY) 
JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 2! West 20th st 


Nee York, NY 10011 
EACL. DISTRIBUTORS 


Tel: 212-620-7190 
*LANG” YARNS, SWITZERLAND Fax: 212-620-9196 





— Books 


The Prolific Knitting Machine by 
Catherine Cartwright-Jones (Interweave 
Press, 201 E. 4th St., Loveland, CO 
80537; 1990; softcover, $17.95 + $3 S&H; 
208 pp.) which includes a chapter 
called “When Nothing Goes Right.” The 
result is a Sweater worn proudly by a 
family member and completed without 
undue frustration. 

With intense wit and unfailing 
humor, Catherine tells those of us who 
are “allergic to tedium” how to make 
the knitting machine do what it does 
best—make yvardage—and leave the rest 
to scissors and a sewing machine, a 
technique called half fashioning. This 
is a wonderful design workbook, with 
guidance for creating all the sweaters, 
vests, hats, gloves, and mittens in our 
knitting fantasy, punctuated by advice 
from a collection of furry friends 
(including gerbils and hedgehogs) who 
knit and serve as measuring models. 

Abundantly illustrated, infinitely user- 
friendly, and ultimately inspiring, this book 
will be my companion throughout a 
budding machine-knitting career. 

~Carol Adney 


If you need help comprehending your 
knitting machine, Hazel Pope’s The 
Machine Knitter’s Handbook (David & 
Charles, distr. by Sterling Publishing Co., 
see above; 1989; softcover, $12.95; 128 
pp.) is an excellent companion to any basic 
knitting-machine manual. I was 

delighted to see an assortment of 
techniques that will make a first sweater 
especially attractive: a variety of hem and 
ribbing alternatives; use of the holding 
position for both patterning and shaping; 
an unusual bind-off method; and several 
methods of making pockets and 
buttonholes. In addition, patterning 
mechanisms and charting attachments are 
fully explained. The last half of the book 
contains some useful and quite attractive 
garment patterns with clearly written 
directions. —Susan Guaghuma 


Baskets from New England 

As he has done in two previous books, 
John McGuire has made a complex and 
somewhat difficult basketmaking process 
seem possible with Basketry: The 
Nantucket Tradition (Lark Books, 50 
College St., Asheville, NC 28801; 1990; 
hardcover, $24.95 + $4 S&H; 128 pp.), 
McGuire lays down a meticulous historical 
context, shows the best of antique 
baskets, and leads the reader through the 
materials and processes required to 
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create a traditional Nantucket basket. He 
writes with a maker’s knowledge, filtered 
through a teacher’s mind. 

Process steps, such as weaving on a 
mold, placing rims, making metal hinges, 
and lashing, are explored separately so 
readers can use elements in other 
basketmaking styles. The clear photos 
and lovely drawings, matched with 
succinct text, are easy to follow. 

For those who want to make 
Nantucket baskets, for fans of historical 
Nantucket, and for basket collectors, 
this book is a fine library additon. 

—Lissa Hunter 


Embroidery series 
During a recent trip to England, I spent 
a lot of time in London stores known for 
their extensive selection of needlework 
and textile books. There is a limit to how 
much my suitcase can hold, so I wrote 
down titles of books to purchase later on. 
Two of my choices, Appliqué by 
Pauline Brown and Smocking by Anne 
Andrew, are part of the new 
Embroidery Skills series published by 
Merehurst Press, London (dist. by 
Sterling, see above; 1990; hardcover, 
$18.95; 128 pp. each). Canvas 
Embroidery by Peggy Field and June 
Linsley and Machine Embroidery by 
Gail Harker round out the collection, 
which offers good basic instruction for 
the novice—via discussion of stitches, 
techniques, materials, and equipment— 
as well as inspiration from beautifully 
photographed contemporary examples 
for embroiderers at all levels of proficiency. 
The balance of each book encourages 
readers to develop their own personal style 
and creativity. Rather than print a 
pattern to be faithfully reproduced, each 
book’s design section shows how to use 
color, texture, materials, and techniques to 
make a personal statement. Dyeing is 
included. These books may be small, but 
they are packed with useful information. 
—Sara Drower 


Basic tapestry and 

Finnish weaving 

Here are two books I’ve recently had 

the pleasure of reading. If you want to try 
your hand at weaving, you could do no 
better than to read The Tapestry 
Handbook by Carol K. Russell (Lark, 

see above; 1990; hardcover, $26.95; 176 
pp.). This book is so clearly written it is 
suitable for a beginner, yet so full of 
information that the experienced 

weaver will turn to it over and over again. 











Russell approaches her subject by 
guiding the reader through the weaving of 
a handsome 10-ft.-long sampler, with 
chapters organized by technique, including 
pick-and-pick, weft relays and crossing, 
vertical lines, shading, eccentric wefts, 
outlining, blocking, finishing, and 
mounting. The step-by-step instructions— 
the sort you would expect to get in a 
class with a vigilant teacher at your side— 
are accompanied by clear black and 
white photos and are followed by in-depth 
tips and advice on the broader aspects of 
the technique. 

The work of more than 100 twentieth- 
century tapestry artists in full color and 
many historic examples provide 
thoughtful and helpful illustration. 

Anyone who has visited Finland will 
have seen many transparent linen 
hangings of simple, open, handwoven 
plain weave with inlay designs. This type 
of weaving is the basis of Doramay 
Keasbey’s book Sheer Delight: 
Handwoven Transparencies (Stellar 
Publishing House, Inc., distr. by Unicorn 
Books for Craftsmen, 1304 Scott St., 
Petaluma, CA 94954; 1990; hardcover, 
$34.95 + $2.50 S&H; 144 pp.) which 
will encourage greater understanding and 
appreciation of translucent effects. 

Following a brief description of the 
beginnings of handwoven 
transparencies—illustrated, alas, by 
photos of modern pieces rather than the 
early window and door curtains so 
tantalizingly described—is a color gallery 
of contemporary pieces, including 
figurative subjects, landscapes, 
townscapes, and geometric patterns. 

Although a knowledge of basic 
weaving is necessary to benefit from the 
comprehensive instructional section, 
this book will encourage many 
handweavers to try a less well known 
way of creating decorative hangings. 

—Geraldine Brock 


John Flynn’s article on stipple quilting 
starts on p. 58; Nancy Bryant teaches at 
Orgeon State Univ. in Corvallis, OR; 

dyer and designer John Marshall lives in 
Oakland, CA; Carol Adney is assistant 
editor of Threads; Susan Guagliumi is the 
author of Hand-Manipulated Stitches for 
Machine Knitters (Taunton Press, 1990); 
Lissa Hunter’s article on coiled and 
painted baskets appeared in Threads, No. 
20; Sara Drower is a frequent traveler 


| from her home in Wilmette, IL; and 


| 


tapestry artist Geraldine Brock lives in 
Notts, England. 
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For HANDSPINNING: 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 


& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. | 

Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 
Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 


uf 
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CY) | BROTHER VN 
\ Knitting Machines & Accessories ¥\\ 
\f DISCOUNTED {h 
ai We service the knitter who does not #*% 
WY need lessons. vk 


Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 


a | | 
¥ AN 
Y] Yarn-It-All YN 
(Y 2223 Rebecca Dr. 4 | 
CY) Hatfield, PA 19440 VN) 
(y (248) 822-2989 A 
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Classic Sweaters deserve classic yarna. 
4408 Jones Road 
North Branch, MI 
48461 
313/688-2121 


Oe 


Callor write for samples 


100% American wool in lucious tweeds & heather colors. 
Sport weight $16 / lb. ppd. - Worsted weight $4 / 4 02. ppd. 
Also beautiful hand made ceramic buttons _ 


Euroflax. Inc. 


Specializes in Flax and Linen 


For KNITTING and WEAVING: 
100% LINEN YARN (wet spun 8/2) 
in skeins and cones: 15 colors 
Designer Quality 

MACHINE WASHABLE & DRYABLE! 





FLAX ROVING in hanks: 33 colors 
LINE FLAX in stricks and batts; 
natural and dyed 

Flax samples and order form $2.00 


+ A Sample card and order farm $2.00 
th sy ri 

[S$ ens 
4/3 Me 
4 uf ier < dealer inquiries welcome! 
Hates . 93 Curoflax. Inc. 
i cf ¢ . 
i j a9) aft gill Man a ay P.O. Box 241 
UL/ if i% * ye 4 wii Rye, N.Y. 10580 
ATR A Lal (914) 967-9342 





Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. wsamples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wcoo] Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


June/July 1991 


For an uncluttered ironing board 


arth | pray Cans of Ger itied 
bor GOrnvEerent ue 


CA OY . 


$10.95 + $1.70 S&H . 


——_ 


“ Easily attached 
Easy to remove 


Order from: Mid-Kansas Enterprises, Inc. 
PO. Box 75, Newton, KS 67114 


The 
Banana Peel 
Sweatsuit 


Transform an adult 
size sweatshirt into a 
wonderful childrens 
jumpsuit with easy 
diaper access. 
Pattern includes 
5 sizes. 


0-3 yrs. 


= ‘= 
QA SY \ 
| 


us 
Send $5.95 ppd. to: 


TBP - BIRCH STREET CLOTHING 
P.O. BOX 6901 
SAN MATEO, CA 94402 








Beads + Bugles 
Crystals 
Antique Beads 
Trade Beads 
Books x Findings 
Stone Beads 









Reliable Mail Order Service 
Send $2 for catalog to: 
P.O. Box 1535, Dept. T, Redway, CA 95560 
707-923-9120 * FAX 707-923-9160 
1-800-BEAD-LUV (Orders only outside Calif.) 






- Basket Making Supplies 


7) ® Quality Basket Supplies at 
i Reasonable Prices 
| ( fh }| @® White Oak Basket Handles ———— 
| - : 
q || 


Nantucket Pha ship 
Basket Su 


4} | & Splints Made in Our Shop ~ ie 
VW @ 100% GUARANTEE j 
| ( ® Suppling the Nation’s | 
| Best Basket Makers | 
@ We Ship U.P.S. Daily 
| Handmade \ ) 


| coe Catalog $ 1. 00 (Refundable ) 


GH PRODUCTIONS e 521 East Walnut Street TH @ Scottsville, KY 42164 


} Order the 1991 
5tist Second Edition 
Nancy’s Notions 
sewing Catalog 
Today—FREE! 


Order Toll Free 
1-800-765-0690 


Or, send your name 
and address fo: 
Nancy’s Notions 
Dept. 9806 

333 Beichl Avenue 


Beaver Dam, Wi 





53916-0683 

















KNITTING PATTERN BOOK 
12 Miniature Sweaters 2-1/2 Inches Tall for 
ORNAMENTS, Mini gifts or Leprechauns. 

Books $5 each, including shipping & handling. 
Betty Lampen, Dept. T 


2930 Jackson St. 
San Francisco, CA 94115 





> Magic Cabin Dolls 
THE lete source 
for natural fiber dollmaking. 


* Kits & Patterns 

¢ Skin-tone Cotton Knits 

¢ Mohair, Alpaca & Bouclez Yarns 
¢ Hand-made custom dolls 

¢ Workshops 


FREE CATALOG - $3 SWATCHES 
Box 64 ¢ Dept.T ¢ Viroqua, WI 54665 * 608-637-2735 


Knitters & Needilepointers 


Knitting Yarns: Rawan, Jamieson & Smith, Plymouth, 
Tahki, Brown Sheep, Unique Kolour, Prism, etc. 


Handpainted needlepoint canvases, silks, Paternayan, 
Medicis, metallics, ribbons in solid & overdyed colors. 


CREATIVE 
3 YaRNns 


9 Swan Street 
Asheville, NC 28803 
(704) 274-7769 


Expert 
Instruction 


Fine 
Finishing 
Services 
Mail Order 
Catalog 
$3.50 


MC & Visa 
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Om HELENE RUSH DESIGNS 


I 3.) KNITTING NEWSLETTER, published 

UR W bi-monthly featuring patterns, techniques, 
" supplies and more. First issue is free. 

Also, books and colorful original sweater kits in 

wool and cotton. For subscription and kit information, 

send SASE with 2 stamps to: 

3 RIDGE DRIVE, DEPT. T, WINDHAM, MAINE 04062 

WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME. 
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Bargello Jacket 


Make it in one 
weekend or less. 


Order pattern 
from: E&P 
Sewing, Dept. T 
Box 1449, 
Gunnison, CO 
81230 


12BQJ-Bargello Quilted Jacket...$6.95 
12BQV-Bargello Quilted Vest...$5.75 


—___ Add $1.50 for shipping 
_ Call toll-free 
ae 


and handling. 
In Colorado add 3% 
NATURAL FIBERS 
Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.50 
a Spinning fibers-$3.50 
; my atalog-$1.00 
2 Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 































Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE!’ CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, {In Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write’ FABRICON COMPANY 


Unique 4 Charming Kits to Knit 
Fine Natural Fibers 
* Tote Bag included 
Patterns 260 Avarlabie + 
For brochure send SOc & LEASE io 


THE WORLD'S FINEST FABRICS BY MAIL. 
Select from a collection of thehighest quality imported and 
domestic silks, wools, cottons, and more 
that the World has to offer. 


To receive beautifully coordinated swatch collection 4 times a 


year send $7.00 check or money order, name and address to: 


will 


57) Monroe Street Svivania, Ohio 45560 419-885-5416 
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VF YOU LOVE SEWING. You "LL LO LOVE SEWING OU IR DOLLS! 


The most Comprehensive & Unique collection of ens 
DESIGNER RAG DOLLS you canmake & collect. Gia 












FRENCH FASHION, ENGLISH COUN RY,FOLK, 
BOUDOIR, CHINA, CHERUBS, CLOWN BABYS 
Send $2. today to eceive our AND MUCH MORE! 


SPECIALSALE CATALOG! Z 7 
WE ; ¥.T 


SUPPLY @ DOLL STUDIOS a FD. 
FACES! BOX 8195-91E BLAINE WA 98230 since fox! 


books — fibers 
basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
traditional and fashion yarns 
knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes « workshops 


(206) 524-1221 
weaving works 10-6 mtwf 
4717 brooklyn ave. n.e. 10-8 th 
seattle, wa 98105 10-5 sat / 11-3 sun 





SHOP BY MAIL ¢ ¢ « NO MINIMUM 


* BRAZILIAN EMBROIDERY 
BATTENBERG LACE B 


SUPPLIES « KITS * BOOKS 














7: Mini Brazilian Kit & 
Catalog...$2.00 
CRAFTS BY DONNA 


Box 1456T, Costa Mesa, CA 92628 
(714) 545-8567 






r oe ; ~ aire e 
| Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 
$3.00 for next three catalogs. 


|| WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 
|| Box 2627, Middlebourne, WV_26149 
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& warm in this delightful 
little sweater made from 
utifulSuper Wash, anti- 

itch 100% virgin wool from 
England.Krt includes complete 
(hand knitting and bulky machine 
instructions. 


Your [rttle ones will stay 


\. -Kits- 
Small - Szs. 1,2,3 os. $22. 
agenediunt: - Ses. 45,6,7 . . $32. 


Large-Szs.8,10,12 ... $45. 


\ we also available hand-crafted for 
\. se you at an additional charge of 
$40./sweater (add $2. S&H for 
each kit or completed sweater.) 
Please specify alze and inctude 
street and mailing addressestif 
different) & daytime phone #. 


Send $1.50 (refundable) for | 
complete catalogue with yarn || 
samples. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome! 


Rainbow Mountain 

P.O. Box 42-T 

Ruidoso, NM 88345 

(505) 257-6357 

Check, M.O., Visa or Mastercard 

(please include expiration date on 
|| charge cards) U.S. Funds Only. 











1" PROM THE NECK UP 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. | | 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 

MN residents add $1.20 tax. 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Foreign orders add $1 postage 

and pay in U.S. funds. 

Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D. 

SASE for more information. 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 
ae P. O. Box 7480-T 
aa wF pinnae MN 55407 





Knitting Vewhies Directories 


Low-cost listings of U.S. and Canadian 
teachers, their lectures and workshops. 
Send for a Directory Order Form. 


Teachers interested in being listed, send 
for a Teacher Registration Form. 


SASE TO: The Textile Detective 
P.O. Box 422, Andover, MA 01810 


[00% COTTON for: 


@® SEAMLESS DRAPERIES 
@ WALL - COVERINGS 

@ UPHOLSTERY 

Le ee Rb 
@® CLOTHING, CRAFTS, etc. 


SAVE UP TO 50X with our 10° WIDE 

fabrics. Our exclusive heavy textured, non- 
allergenic fabrics are washable, non-iron, dyeable,| 
guaranteed 7 years against sun-rot! Great for 
ANY project! Use our workroom or yours to create 
slegant, yet durable custom-made draperies in any 
style. including our tiny-stack FAN PLEAT system! 


Send $2 trefundabie) for catalog & swatches to: 


HOMESPUN, “ig stu Sox 


PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 93006 


Australian Needlepoint 


INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED / #03 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ .®;\ 


CANVASES. catalog $2.00 48 
efundable 





Ouran Industries > = 
P.O. Box 24102 = = 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


Han dureanring With Rebestit Robute 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual anil 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance’ you 
at your own pace, from 
For details, send a 
(4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T Kit. 


> of Th ‘ a 
f eee FF Ayol tes De SiGNeRY 4 
al Ded | i” Hh CENTER SANDWICH,N.H, | 

7; wT [eB 03227 ‘ 


step by step, 
start to finish. 
SASE 
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RYA RUG KITS *¢ CUSTOM DESIGNING 


Be Yarn sample card—l00% virgin wool, 
Su 2-ply, New Zealand fleece, spun and 
va dyed domesticaily, mothproofed. Now 
& \ a available in 91 colors—good for weavers 
i: 

ae and knitters. 

: = $4.50 (refundable with first order). 






RYA RUG YARN e 


Lundgren Rya, Inc. 


88 Old Right Road © Ipswich, MA 01938 © (508) 356-1314 








JAPANESE EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 


@ FLAT SILK AND TOOLS —¥ 
@ SHAY’S FLOOR FRAME ! “4 rs 


@ JAPANESE FRAMES L 















@ CLASSES 
SUPPLIES FOR SILK NEEDLEPOINT ALSO _ 
SHAY PENDRAY’S NEEDLE ARTS INC. y = 


2211 MONROE, DEARBORN, MI 48124 
313-278-6266 CATALOG $2.00 








<7 Snowflake Designs Needlework Shop 
; y “4 The Needlework Store that comes to your Door 
Catalog Subscription $3.50 


Handpainted Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 

canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 

Stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 

Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And much much more 


Suite 208 (Dept.-T) : | 
114 N. San Francisco St. ca Coacan 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 visa + Master Car 


RADYSHED 


707 NW 11th Corvallis, OR 97330 - (503) 753-3900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND ie 
SOFT LUGGAGE /\ 


*y 


Catalog $1.00 





OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproot/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 





June/July 1991 





Rep Inquiries Invited! 


PRISCILLA'S 
HANDCRAFTED FUSED-GLASS 
BUTTONS 
for the DISCRIMINATING RETAILER 
and YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


Distributed Exclusively by 
MARILYN'S SALES & ASSOC. 
330 Southwest 43rd, #143 
Renton, Washington 98055 
Phone: (206) 859-1964 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 





4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
A Grace Kabel Basket 


Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
eh and od 
ry it — SPEC 
BEGINNERS BASKET KIT 
Reg $1495 $10.00 EA 


Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 


VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $4.00 


ON THE (NCA TRAIL 


net Pee, Por eee MEAS Fe 


~ ALPACA 


4, aie yp 
Aaa ABLE a cones yereye rl “ 


CALL Tou FREE 1- 800-233-65. 21 


MAGNIFYING 
GLASS PENDANT 


i © Covered, Gold, 1 1/2" 

~ optical quality magnifying 
‘ Fie pendant ona 

» 29"chain. 


FREE CATALOG! 


$35.00 + $3.00 Shipping 
MAIL CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 


PS UNIQUES 

Dept. THDS 

3330 S. Columbine Cir. 
Englewood, CO 80110 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The natural colours of cotton are now available 


in yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by 
nature within the cotton boll itself, these fibres 
have a presence all their own. 
For samples send $3 to: 


Natura. Cotron Cotours, '% 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 











ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 

Alpaca, Aran, 
Icelandic, Merino, 

™ Norwegian, Shetland, 

~ Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 


AURA 
Box 602-TH 
= Derby Line, VT 05830 


IT’S SEW 
EASY! 


Learn to sew like a professional 
at home...in your spare time! 


Complete Home Study Course teaches you shoit-cuts and 

speed-up methods used by leading clothing manufacturers. 

All clearly explained in easy, fully-illustrated steps! 

lf you have sewing experience, you'll improve and up-date 
your skills...if a beginner, you'll leam the correct way to 
get started and develop! Practical how-to assignments and 
Study aids bring professional, expert results. We show you 
how to make and save money on every sewing operation. 
Certificate awarded. Send for FREE descriptive booklet. No 
salesman will call. 


LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS, Dept. C-269 
101 Harrison Street, Archbald, PA 18403 





% (Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


A % Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 


Acid 
Jo Basic 
O vrereD VES 
Sl Vat 


FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITES: 4 OZ, 4 OZ, 


MFG, 2: 
a All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 





Directions For Use & Application, 
CO. GEES 
TEL.:212-226-2878 


212-966-4046 
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wy O° REI 
¥¥ Angora Silk 


Have A Yarn Adventure 


Elegant Yarns created by hand of 
extraordinary natural fibers 
Custom Yarn Design & Color Services 
Create the Yarns of Your Dreams 


Catniog & Samples £ 
Skein & Swatch Portfolio $20 
Let us delight you with our 
personal service. 


The Fiber of Eden 


Rover Rt. Box 83 
West Plains, MO 65775 





Wool ¥ 
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Linen Lady 


Specializing in: 
Nottingham lace curtains and 
hand-made linens. 
















Featuring: 
Cotton lace trims, fringe, 
tassels, trims and 
English lamp shades. 
Curremt Catalog: $3. 

Linen Lady 


5360 H Street, Dept. TH 
Sacramento, CA 95919 


Trade inquires welcome. 






GREAT DEALS! 


LOOMS & WHEELS 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-622-3025 
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CHENILLE YARN 
72 fashion colors and 
12 beautiful variegated 
colors. 100% viscose. 
Put-up on 1 Ib. cones. 
1,300 yds/Ib. 















Pes s 5) 
For 7 color cards, plus information about the 
entire SCF 1991 Yarn Collection, please send 
$10.00 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THCH 
PATERSON, N.J.07522 1-800-942-SILK 
Visit Our WAREHOUSE OUTLET, open M-F 9 A.M. - 12 P.M. & 1 PM. -3 PM. 


It's the Quilfer's Wishbook!™ - ~ 


FR E - Quilting 


Catalog! 


Chock full of all the quilting 
goodies you could wish for! 


100’s of quilting books, patterns, 

i notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, scrap 

| bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and | 
more! Send for your catalog today! 






: C) Free. Send name & address. We'll send your 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


QO Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
H your catalog to you by First Class mail! i 


I send to: Keepsake Quilting, I 
fl RS Dept. TMC21, Dover Street 
v PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


~~ e i iF Ff | Ff Ff. 6.C.UmG.LUGL.LLUDG 


ATTENTION SEWING 
MACHINE DEALERS 


If yousell sewing machines but cannot offer 
machine repair for all of your customers, 
then we have the answer for you! We are an 
authorized service center for many major 
brands. Call or write for information. 

GSC, Inc., 385 South Main Street, 
1) Gloversville, New York 12078. 518-725-4919 
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SLEEVES 


by Louise Todd Cope 


A Treasury Of Ideas 
Techniques & Patterns 


Solid technical instruction with 
wonderfully inspiring design tips; 
129 pages; with over 125 iiiustra- 
tions. Now inits’ 2nd printing 


$16.95 plus $2 P&H 


Coat of Arms Press 
Box 1, Penland, N.C. 28765 


Exciting New 
Pattern & 
Resource Book 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL * 
FIBERS gs 












SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
___ for knitters, weavers, & machines 
__ Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 










FINE FABRICS BY MAIL 


A most unusual collection of luxurious fabrics. Select 
from imported and domestic silks, wools, cottons and 
better blends and synthetics. 


Swatch Service... A selection of fine fabric swatches 
mailed to you four times a year. Subscribe by sending 
$8.00 check or money order, name, address to: 


PADKIC GALLEKY 


146 W. Grand River ¢ Williamston, Mich. 48895 
(517) 655-4573 


| The Knitting Guild 
of America Offers You: 


e 5 issues of CAST ON 


e Master Knitter Program 
e Correspondence Courses 
¢ Regional Seminars: 


San Diego,CA Philadelphia, PA 


July 18-21, August 8-11, 
1991 1991 


VISA and MasterCard Accepted 
Membership Dues: $20 per year 
$26 Outside U.S. mail dues to 
The Knitting Guild of America 
P.O. Box 1606 ¢« Dept. T 
Knoxville, TN ¢« 37901 (615) 524-2401 






co __IKNIT! 
Sh The Puffin Hat 


& 
. 
| Well written instructions for brimmed & 
e 





al 
wool hats with 6 band designs - 
puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
booklet, postage included. Write: 
Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 Dana St., W. Lebanon, NH 03784 
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| NATIONALLY AUTHORIZED 


brother. 


KNITTING MACHINE 
REPAIR CENTER 


Outlet for 


© Refurbished & used Brother 
machines at good prices 


Mary Lue's KNITTING WORLD 


101 W. Broadway, St.Peter, MN. 56082 
507-931-3702 









SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 








FREE KNITTING PATTERN 


Get on our mailing list for free patterns. 
New patterns are being published regularly. 
We have knitting books using leftover yarns, 

for cute, novel items for holidays, gifts, 
bazzars, plus sweaters and accessories, from 
babies to adults. 
FOR YOUR FREE KNITTING PATTERN 


and information on our knitting books, along 


with our yarns and knitting accessories, send 


LSASE to: 
ee, | 
Dept. T, PO Box 30036 Terk 7 


Frugal Knitting Haus 
Stockton, CA 95213-0036» 3 





7 BEADS * BEADS ¢ BEADS} 
g ©The World’s Largest Selection of Beads § 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 
OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 
RETAIL ¢ WHOLESALE « OIST. PRICES 

FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Shipwreck Beads 















* >_&k Tel. (206) 866-4061 
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Olympia, Washington 98502 J 













MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND Dis- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Pragy Suez Designs 
P.O. Box 756 
Northport, MI 49670 


SANTAS 


Complete kits of wool and handspun 


List of kits and patterns brochure$2.00 | * 
ry 
NEW-ADORABLE BUNNY FAMILY | 


Doll kit to knit 


HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $2 FOR SAMPLES 
MERONG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 QUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MID 20910 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle Ages 
& Renaissance, and more. Catalog $2.00, 
dealer inquiries welcome. 
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Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
4 yarn shop. 
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i Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable ay 
iv lengths, button samples - $10.00 ce 
3 Jesse's Sprung 3 
(4 Route t, Baxi4s5 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 RY 
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auatemala! | 


Our handloomed Ikats from Mayan weavers are 
some of the world’s most exciting fabrics! Vibrant 
colors & exotic designs in machine washabie 
100% cotton, they're perfect for fashion sewing 
& interior design. We offer the finest quality, 


4) widest variety, lowest prices and full money 
back guarantee. 
For generous swatch pack & info., send $3.50, 
applicable to first order. (Foreign; $5. US funds) 


GLOBAL 1101 sw washington #140-TH 
VILLAGE Portiang, on 97205-2313 


I MP( RS WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


June/July 1991 








Meg Andrews 


Worldwide Antique 
Textiles & Costumes— 
Collectable, Hangable, Wearable ’ 


Please call or write 
for a catalogue to: 


Meg Andrews 

20 Holly Bush Lane 
Harpenden Hertfordshire 
England AL5 4AT 

Fel: 01144-582-460107 





TAPESTRY WEAVING 
ete ele 


Pangnirtung, Baffin Island 
June 23 - July 1 

e All-Inclusive Packages 

e Deborah Hickman, Instructor 

e NEW Weave Studios 


TOLL FREE: 1-800-263-1505 


Trillium Workshops 
92 Lakeshore Rd. E.. Unit B2 
Mississauga, Ont. L5G1E3 Canada 


Denys Brunton Designer Yarns 


Best cone yarn in the U.S. for the 
Machine Knitter 











| ColorinDepth | 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and i 














Write or call 1-800-772-9276 for pricing 
and Yarn Sampler $3.00 


Dealers Inquiries Welcome 


Eileen's Knitting Machine & Yarn Sales 
PASSAP - STUDIO - KNITKING 
2743 Medina Rd. Plaza-71 
Medina, Ohio 44258 


800-654-4341 


Fast friendly service for natural fibers. 
Rowan Yarns & Kits « Tahki Imports 
Manos del Uruguay « Plymouth Yarns 

Classic Elite Yarns ¢ Harrisville Designs 

Crystal Palace Yarns 

New from Rowan ..... 
Rowan Book #9 $13.00 
Christian de Falbe Book #10 $12.00 
Add $2.50 per book for S/H. NJ res. add 7% sales 
tax. VISA/MC. 
Free Color Brochure of latest Rowan Knit Kits with 
every order, or send LSASE 75¢ postage to: 


VIDA EVELYN 


fine yarns 
Dept T82, 26 Diamond Spring Rd. 
Denville, NJ 07834 


Tues. - Sat. 10-5 201-625-9351 


THE PROFESSIONAL QUILTER magazine | 

focuses on profitable careers. Make more money 

and expand your professional horizons in fiber arts! | 
Send $5 today for sample copy and catalog 

of career resources from Oliver Press, | 

Box 75277-TH2, St. Paul, MN 55175. | 

















Ogier 
Trading 
Company 


410 Nevada Avenue «P.O. Box 68 
Moss Beach, CA 94038 e 415-728-9216 


Buy fashion 
novelty yarns 
direct from 
e importer 


Send $8 

to receive 

a one year 
color card 
subscription. 
(fully refundable 
with first order) Deoler 


Inquiries 


Visa/MasterCard Welcome 


€#F- COTTON is fun and easy to SPIN 
with our complete “Cotton Starter Box” 
Fiber-Spindle/Bowl-Instructions 
Send $17.50 to: Spin ‘n Weave & 
3054 N. Ist Ave., Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-9787 


HARRIET’S 
PATTERNS AND COSTUMES 
DESIGNS TO TICKLE 
YOUR FANTASY 
1690-1910 


(concentrating on victorian era) 
P.O. Box 13 63 Dept. T 
Winchester, VA. 22601 

(703) 667-2541 
Adult Catalogs $7.00 
Children’s $3.00 
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LACEMAKING 


BEGINNER BOBBIN LACEKIT 
. * *" VIDEO 
SAVE when you purchase BOTH 
BEGINNER TA TTING. KIT csc.ccscscncocssssdesnconsosessoseore 7.50 
TATTING IIT VIDEO 
“BEYOND BASICS” 


Shipping: Please add 10% — excess will be refunded 
SNOWGOOSE 

P.O. BOX 927-18 

CONIFER, CO 80433 

(303) 838-2276 
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Marketplace 


GOLDEN SCISSORS! 


Because you love the needle arts, 
introducing our stunning GOLDEN 
SCISSORS WATCH. Classic, elegant 
design with precision quartz, super 
accurate time. SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
goldtone accents, genuine leather 


band. EXCITING CONVERSATION 

# PIECE, youwilllove. Your satisfaction 
guarenteed. Treat yourself, or give 
this unique gift! 

ACT NOW! LIMITED SUPPLY, 
LIMITED TIME OFFER. 2 week deliv- 
ery. Send $35.95 plus $4.00 S&H to: 

EVANS UNLIMITED 
329 East 63rd Street 
New York, NY 10021 Dept. TH1 


YARN - YARN - YARN 
Grab-bag Odd Lots 
Exquisite Hand-dyed Luxury Yarns 





MASE for samples 


YARN 
65 Stanley St., Buffalo, NY 14206 


417E Central 
Santa Maria. CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Pe a) A 


The DROP SPINDLE 


y Samples $2 (0) 


ft Ne 


ee a a 


OAK ¢ WALNUT ¢ CHERRY 
23"W x 11"Hx11"D 

$115.00 ppd. USA MC/VISA accepted. 

Carter's Workshop 1-800-776-1699 


diliiicce Miel*)(-m elal-iy) 

Fine cotton, boliste linen. viscose With and 
without lace. Crosstitch/Embroidery 
lifelsliilelale| Me -iialelemiure)|(ele) Masco.) 
SKACEL COLLECTION 
2245 W 12th, Renton, WA 98055 (206) 255-3444 











The National Quilting 
Association 
Has a Place For You 


Certification Programs 
For 
Judges & Teachers 


For information: NQA, P.O. Box 393-TM, 
Ellicott City, MD 21043-0393 


BONNE TRIOQLA 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
© WHOLESALE ° RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 













Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 

5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3564 


Catalog $8.00 


OVER 175 BASKETRY RELATED BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
32 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The G@ning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 








Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 847-1519 


Black Sheep Knitting 
101 N. West Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 


All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/send $1.00 for catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 
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Cindy's Stitches 
a Books and other things for people with L, 
creative ideas. Lacemaking, Needlework, >? 


Doll Dreasmaking, Knitting and more... J) 
ths 






cca = Catalog $1.00; 1449 Glencoe Ave. 
i Highland Park, IL., 60035 
aw 708-433-5183 





CNT Non 


Tired of that Old, Fiat Lifeless Pillow that sits on 
your couch? Do you have the talent to design 
Decorative Pillow Covers? 


If so look no further. 


A California Pillow Manufacturer will ship to 
you, America's Finest, 100% Polyester filled 


pillow form (Insert, Stuffer). Any Size or Shape, 
with NO MINIMUM ORDER delivered 


directly to you at wholesale prices. 
SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


Cal Feather Pillow Products 
P.O. Box 1117 Armona, CA 93202 





tands On’ 
Embroidery 


A needlework learning program 
delivered to your home each month. 
Each kit includes clear, illustrated 
instructions with exquisite fabrics 
and threads for practice. 


Free information: 
Kety-Smith, Inc. 
4731 Magazine Street 
New Orleans, LA 70115 
504:895-4127 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a bead 
shopping experience. 


More than 3000 types of 
beads and findings gathered worldwide. 





Visit our shop or send for 


48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 


BEADWORKS, CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 
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Marketplace 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Bond and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 


from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US. $4.00 1b., includes postage. Personal checks 
accepted. Also white and colored mobair and tanned sheepskins. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 
Cyril Lieschke 


P.O, Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658, Australia 


KUMA Beads! 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! For hobby or $$. 
Quality Jade, Turquoise, silver, gemstones, 





more. Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5, 


Catalog $2. Quality beads, Jewelers supplies, 
tools, instructions. Order today! KUMAco, 
Dept H40P, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 


SILK SCARF BLANKS 
& SILK GARMENT BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk « 
« Top Quality « 
Introductory 4 Scarf Assortment...$14.95 


LSASE for Free Catalog 


P.O. Box 31145-T 


e UALIN San Francisco, CA 9413] 


iNTEANATIONAL 


N Good Wood 
Ss Loom 


Great for Kids! 
Great for Samples! 


Our unique heddle combines the benefit of 2 harnesses 
with the simplicity of a rigid frame loom! It really works!! 
Warping and weaving are so easy. No experience is 
needed. Beautifully crafted in native hardwood & finish- 
ed with non-toxic Livos oil. 15” x 8’. Includes heddle- 
beater, frame, 2 shuttles, 2 spacing sticks (all hard- 
wood), instructions & yarn to get started. If not delighted, 
return for a full refund. $39.99 ppd. (in VT add $1.60 
tax.} Please enclose check with order to: 
Good Wood 
Rt. 2, Box 447A 
Bethel, VT 05032 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


“tT love this little loom!”’ 
— Jan Bos, Paris Mtn. Tapestries 
Blacksburg, VA 


202-686-KNIT 


4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 








June/July 1991 


Phone/Fax (415) 647-1329 ] 





INDIA CRAFTS TOUR 


Crafts connoisseurs have enjoyed this special 
tour. Now you too can experience the private 
world of India’s famous artisans; weavers of 
cotton, silk and wool; gem, wood and stone 
carvers; gold, silver and metal craftsmen; 
handblock, calico and tie dye printers; 
embroiderers potters and skilled applique 
makers. Savor the sights and sounds of 
extraordinary India in our 22-day program 
departing December 28th. 
or information call: 
JOURNEYWORLD 
1061 First Ave., #2-A, 
New York, NY 10022. 
(800) 635-3900 or (212) 752-8308 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools « Materials « Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley . Dept T 
| Asheville NC 
28801 
MON-SAT 


10AM - 6 PM 
Eastern Time 


Catalog 
1-800-327-5445 
WEAVISG. SPISSISG 


KNITTING * CROCHET * BASKETRY © NETTING 
DVEING & SLRFACE DESIGN * POTTERY TOOLS 


BEADS & FINDINGS * WOODCARVING | 


Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 
primitive wools * Norsk Kuntsvevgarn yarns traditional tools 
50 pewter buttons and clasps * sweater kits & books. 


CATALOGUE $1. SAMPLES: FLEECE & ROVINGS $5, 
TAPESTRY YARNS $3, KNITTING & RUG YARNS $5 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 
P.O, BOX 271-T, LEXINGTON, GA 30648 





-* STOP STRUGGLING 
START KNITTING 
Correspondence 
Course--12 Lessons 
with 12 Videos $95 
Guaranteed to make you 
a successful machine knitter! 


Video Rental Club--best Videos 


all machines--beginner to advanced 


send SASE for [a-i44 catalog 


MARLENE'S Videos & Books 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, 
Englewood, NJ 07631 (201) 











201) 569-8772 


Fieldwood Jacob & T he Clearing Corriedale fleece 

Curry Great wheel - Lendnum - Louet - Schacht - Ashford 

Reeves - "SWEATERMAKER" from BOND - exotic fibers 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 


$1+LSASE Laureitton Road 
catalogue Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


MCNISA (914) 241-1910 


& 








or. Machine Knitters | 











GREAT BOOKS TO LEARN PATTERN 
MAKING AND DRESSMAKING 

by Grace Auditore 

Also available iN 
COMPLETE TRAINING 
PACKETS to teach SEWING or 
PATTERNMAKING! 

Catalog $2, refundable. 
Describes these books and more. 


2. 
AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 
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Trapunto Rod stuffs without slitting quilt. 
I', 2', 4' lengths. $8,10,12 plus shipping. 
1-800-745-3596 


PATENT PENDING 


An extensive selection of the 
latest machine knitting book 
& magazins from the U.K. 





Send for free pricing 
information today! 
Dealers inquires welcome. 





Knitting Machine Centre 
5442 Cannas Drive 
Cincinnati, OH 45238 
Fax (513) 922-9390 

Voice Mail Order # 

(800) 882-8035 I.D. # 9147 
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Ss | 
The Maaic Needle , 
i NS PS 
| Biddeford, ME 04005 “¢ ‘“ 3 


Marketplace 


— Projects Organizer 
— Senryia 


| | 
= Everything at Your Fingertips !! 


* Sewing Machine & Serger Data 


and Maintenance Record 
Convenient 6* by 7" 
$26 Goes 











=, 


¢ Personal & Household Measurements 

* Pattems, Suppties & Book/Video Lists 

* Average Garment Yardages 

¢ Conversion Charis - Fabric Widths, 
i Engiish/Mebic & Needle Sizes 

« Care Codes Chast 

Plus: 24 - 3" by 5" SwatchCards 
: Adhesive ship secures fabric fo Swoichcord 

Also Available: - 


Pocket Swatcher™ $16.50 + $2.50 SiH 
Take just afew cards along | Refilts or PockelSwatcher 


Includes 10 SwatchCards. $3.75 + $.50 $+H 
CA resiients = add local sates fax 










somos" Softworks 
QuilterSwatchbook, Dept THM 


1510 W. Hemlock 


(800) 736-9321 DS Oxnard, ——_ 


PERLE COTTON YARN 
Sizes 3/2 and 5/2 ply 
(1,260 & 2,100 yds/Ib.) 
100% mercerized cotton. 
77 fashion colors. 

Put-up on 500 gr. cones. 















fri gen s] 
For 6 color cards, plus information about the 
entire 1991 SCF Yarn Collection, please send 
$7.50 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THCH 
PATERSON, N.J.07522 1-800-942-SILK 
Visit Our WAREHOUSE OUTLET, open M-F 9A.M. - 12P.M. & 1 PM.-3PM. 


THE BEAD CATALOG 


BEADS — TOOLS — FINDINGS 
Everything you ll need for stringing 


ART TO WEAR 


4202 WATEROAKS LANE - RM 20 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 33624 
(813) 265-1681 


$1.00 


Quantity Discounts 


BEADED EARRINGS 
) INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
@ Instructions for 10 styles of 
beaded earrings in each booklet. 
® All earrings pictured in full color. 


BEADED EARRINGS. . $4.95 


BEADED EARRINGS - 2 
Advanced Techniques .. 


$4.95 
Shipping 65¢ per booklet 


SHERWOOD DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


CA Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome 


Victorian Crazy Quilting ... Discover the romance! 
Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns. Also: exotic 
embroidery materials, silk ribbons, unusual buttons and 
more. Send $1.00 for complete catalog (refundable). 





Dept. T 
P.O. Box 144 








Wise Books on Quilting, 


20-40% Sewing and 
“a Other Fiber Arts 

FAST SERVICE For catalog send $2 to: 

PURCHASE FOR LESS, 231 Floresta TM, 
Portola Valley, CA 94028 










him elite wih 


Historical 
Patterns 
Worthy of Your 
Time and Talent. 


1830-1939 
Catalog $3.00 


Write or Call 
Edwardian Min Qs) 079 Be Boe 2 Ry 
Blouse for 
Sizes 10-20 " 
| FREE 
ae =iNFORMATION 


| P.O. Box 7587T » Grand Rapids, Mi 49510 





need for your 
sewing projects! 


$1.00 Catalog (Refunded) 


THE PORCUPINE PINCUSHION 


P.O. Box 187-A 
Wendel, Pa. 15691 


All. you will 
craft and 





/DOS TEJEDORAS FIBER ARTS 










BOOKS FOR KNITTERS, WEAVERS, 
ETHNIC TEXTILE LOVERS 
Catalog of 23 titles $1.50 
Andean Folk Knitting * Salish Indian Sweaters 
Tapesuy Crochet * Rag Rug Handbook * Textile Arts * more 


DOS TEJEDORAS 
757 Raymond Avenue #300 E-T 
Saint Paul, MN ss11q 612/646-7445 VISAMC 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 


volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping' 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling | 
to. GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, PO. | 


Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 






















Personalized 


om” 
Quality Woven Labels Oy 
CRE) ane 


78PB 7/8” (White w/Biue & Gold 
24PB5/8” (Any i fa nal 














soae 4 ‘4ja- Vihie wf Geka 
626 6/ 0° White w/ Gold 


2 "By" oF “For” 
Ce sans Coton YS 
ie ey > <a ade a 


800K 1 1/4” White w/Grey 23c 5/8” White w/Blue & Gold 
81K 7/8" White w/Grey 600D 1 1/4” Whitew/Slue & Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No©.0.D.’s please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handiing. 
12 for $3.25 « 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
100 for $14.00 © 250 for $24.00 « 500 for $37.00 
{Prices based on one name - one style. Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027- Dept. T « Portland, OR 97230 








The Lace Collector | 


Quarterly Newsletter for Study of Lace | 


SASE/info, $5/copy, $20/Subscription 


_ ‘The Lace Merchant, 
P.O. Box 222, Plainwell, MI 49080 








Prairie Clothing Co. bars il hae 
3732 Tanager Dr. N.E. A \ ab " 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52402 ft ' a4 

(319) 378-0125 i} ae ot 


/ ee 











Smocking. 2 


PLEATERS FOR SALE | 
Stanley 24-row $125 ppd. 
Puller = 16-row $ 95 ppd. 
Smocking Dots, BiueorYellow § 2.50 a. 


We carry over 160 fabrics incfuding: Nelona Batiste in 6 colors; 
Pima Gingham in 5 colors; Left-over fabrics from Designers including 
Ralph Lauren & Laura Ashley; pattems from over 80 Smocking & 
Heirloom sewing designers: Battenberg, Bobbin & Princess Lace 
Supplies, & books. Give us a try. We are user friendly and very 
helpful. If it's new you can always find it here. We accept American 
Express, Checks & Money Orders. 

Catalog with updates $4.00; Swatches $7.00 (for three mailings). 
Designer Discount available with resale number. 


GARDEN FAIRIES TRADING CO. 
P.o. Box 5770, Santa Rosa, 95402 707-573-1612 
California residents add 644% sales tax 















Small ads yield big returns for advertisers 


featured in the Marketplace and Classified 
sections of THREADS’ Call Judy Doty for 
information. 800-283-7252, Ext. 547. 
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= WEAR 
“<:\\ THE KNITTER'S APRON 


} eer Site Coe gies Rowan Des igner 
Kuttting Ktts 
Kaffe Fassett, Annabel Fox, 
Sasha Kagan, The Seatons, & others. 


) «Bead Embroidery Kits SHOP 
* Instruction Books 


With Knitting Sheep design 
“up front”. Three pockets 

as ¢ A} > y, for yarn, needles, etc. Light 
' iy Blue with dark blue design. 

_ One size fits all. $16.00 p.p. 


e Se 
Instruction Booklets 
"Beaded Earrings” 
"Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 + Boulder, CO 80306 « (303)440-4807 


a a, it ae Bet 
hn oe OO ~f 


Dorothy Grubbs es i , 
(603) 298-7757 \ NG i 
17 Dana, West Lebanon, NH 03784 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


Most Rowan Yarns, Kits, and 
Books are in-stock. 


THE NEW ENGLAND YARN ‘4 : THE GOSSAMER WEB 
“CHARITY HILL FARM” ty 9A Fine Yarns and Art Wear 


700T Welch Rd. 
(60h a (ere) melce)/amelale| 


Palo Alto, CA 94304 OAK 
spun in New England 


WALNUT 
CHERRY 


(415) 327-5683 


Great colors, great Southwest 
‘olaleMifelellilelale|m-\|-(el(-] me|—\ile ial 







20°W a 2H a ID 


£198.00 ppd. USA 
MC/VISA accepted 















"Catan 


Quilting f ZN 


Frames / 


Available in kits or open stock 


5g — A 
FREE SAMPLES KR ae wer Be 
YOVVIS. «. g Nae 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) ¥ ‘| Mil Billert Y 


Uxbridge, MA 01569 apni, Cobian Fata» |S 
CGRAPILOAES _V07N. Oho Si Arlington, VA22205 | y 
|0a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 


Carter's Workshop 1-800-776-1699 





DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 

eo Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
ah”, os 5 ie aie ie aie Se ile 

PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
se t+++++ +4 
eve Liquid Reactive Dyes \\ f- 

oS 


a sin arr 
" Chemical Dye 71 


eo? P.O, BOX 14 SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 
PHONE: 508 676-3838 


SINGER 


@ LIMITED SUPPLY 

® 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY 

© SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS aaa 

e NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK ‘x a” 
® ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED ao oe 


¢ 9900 ° 9113 $135 
° 9110 ¢ 14U286 ...$459 
- 9010 Bi 
- 9008 a 
9117 - 9005 - MP4........$188 | 


SEWING & VAC PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 15873 Augusta, GA 30919 


Help Line & Info // ORDER 4_800.638-SEWS 


(404) 790-9258 NUMBER 






NC. THE Professional 
Sup plier 


' Linen Carry-it-all-Home Bag ° 


Knit one of your own -- at least 1/3 bigger, stronger and : 
better looking than commercially available cotton ‘string’ 
bags. Machine washable & dryable Belgian linen. 


¥ Louchstone 


Center for Crafts 


1991 Summer Workshops: Fiber - Glass - Wood 


Metal/Jewelry - Photo/Video - Graphics/Painting- Clay 
Over 70 different week-long and weekend courses for all ages. 


Food and lodging available. Ideally located in the beautiful Laurel 
Highlands of southwestern Pennsylvania June - September. 


Deborah Chandler Sharon Alderman Rita Buchanon 


Heather Winslow 
412-438-2811 


KarenPage CynthiaLambert 





Color choice: O Sky Blue O) Black | 
O Beige QHot Pink UOcEmerald 
QO Natural Olce Blue O Purple 
ULavender O Turquoise O Grey | 
QO) Tobacco U Yellow O Royal O Red | 


Linen & FREE pattern......$14ppd | 


With #4 & #13 Bamboo circulars $27.80ppd | 
additional skeins of linen $10.50 


HARD-TO-FIND THINGS FOR KNITTERS] 





. P.O. Box 1690 Dept. T691 | 
P.O. Box 2141-T, Uniontown, PA 15401 : salle gia Poughkeepsie NY 12601 * 914-462-8000 | 
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Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate ts $3.50 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Deadline for the August/September 
issue 1s May 10. 


QUALITY OAK BASKETS, BASKETWEAVING & 
CHAIRSEATING SUPPLIES, kits. Catalog $1. Ozark 
Basketry, 9THR, Kingston, AR 74742. 


FREE - ARTS—CRAFTS BROCHURE. Catalog $2. Save 
30-75%. Suncoast, Dept T, 9015-US19N, Pinellas Pk, 
FL 34666. 


BEADS EVERY DESCRIPTION, amazing embellish- 
ments. European silk corsages, beaded appliques. 
Freeds, 415 Central, Albuquerque, NM 87103. 


WANTED: Good condition used Thompson Mini Brut. 
S. Post, Hillside St., Mohegan Lake, NY 10547. 


WEAVERS: refresh your skills or learn complex weaving 
and design, Cooperstown Textile School offers weekend 
and four day workshops. P.O. Box 455, Cooperstown, NY 
13326. (607) 264-8400 Rabbit Goody. 


TEXTILE IDENTIFICATION: learn the history of fab- 
rics, dyes, antique clothing. Four day workshops. Coo- 
perstown Textile School, P.O. Box 455, Cooperstown, 
NY 13326. (607) 264-8400. Rabbit Goody. 


EARN $370 WEEKLY at home. Sewing—typing—crafts 
etc. Send self-addressed stamped envelope to Practical 
Concepts, P.O. Box 3952-J, Albuquerque, NM 87190. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS in weaving, spinning, felt- 
making and basketry. Call for schedule. Weaving 
Workshop, Madison, WI (608) 255-1066. 


KNIT A FLAG SWEATER - for simple directions send 
$3.50 to Susan Michael (B), 1208 Main Street, Racine, 
WI 53403. 


DISCOUNT BOOKS!! The best in sewing and serging. 
Call now for FREE booklist. 800-745-5739. 


DISCOUNT THREADS!! Wooly Nylon, Decor 6, Sulky 
et cetera. All COLORS! Call now for FREE catalog. 800- 
745-5739. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for 
free catalog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 
103, Burlington, VT 05401 (802) 658-0013. 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! Crepes, 
charmeuses, dupions, noils, jacquards, Thais, ete. 
Write/phone/fax for FREE SWATCHES of 50 plus silks 
or, for $8.00 check/credit card number receive FULL 
SET of 160 plus silks!! Angus International™, 6 Fok 
Loh Tsun Rd., Kowloon City, HONG KONG. Tel 011- 
852-718-2748 Fax 011-852-718-4565 anytime. Per- 
sonal callers welcome! 


BABY CLOTHES— Delightful designs, natural fibers, 
machine washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalogue 
with samples $2. Oat Couture, Box 799, Dept. FIL, Tal- 
ent, OR 97540. 


SUEDED LEATHERS and smooth leathers. Wholesale 
acets. welcomed! For brochure send $1. D’Anton, Rte 2, 
Box 159, W. Branch, IA 52358. (319) 643-2568. 


MUSK OX QIVIUT Homegrown handcombed fiber 
with minimal guardhair. Sold raw, dehaired or spun 2 
ply 150 yds/oz. Send $3 and legal SASE for samples and 
brochure to The Musk Ox Company, Dept. T, 633 Fish 
Hatchery Rd., Hamilton, MT 59840. 


EXPERIENCE MOLLET: a true next-to-the-skin wool 
yarn. Samples $2. Warm Fuzzy Farm, Aaronsburg, PA 
16820. (814) 349-WOOL. 


EDITOR - QUILT BOOKS. Major how-to publisher 
seeks top-notch editor for quilting books. Individual 
would develop book ideas, outlines for books, write 
copy and edit manuscripts. Ideal candidates must be 
team players able to work well and share ideas with 
others. Background in writing/editing and hands-on 
experience in quiltmaking and other needle/fiber 
crafts essential. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. Excellent benefit package. Send 
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resume, cover letter and three writing/editing samples 
plus photos of quilts you have made to: Personnel 
Dept. (T-QE), RODALE PRESS, INC., 33 East Minor St., 
Emmaus, PA 18098 E.O.E. 


REAL SHETLAND YARN AND OTHER FINE WOOLS. 
Patterns for adults and children. Send $5. for more 
information to: Country Knit Shoppe, P.O. Box 
1113, Pepperell, MA 01463. 


PRE-CUT QUILT TOP KITS. Ready to sew. Send $1 
for brochure #'T. Quilts & Kits, P.O. Box 5122, St. 
Louis, MO 63139-0122. 


ULTRASUEDE APPLIQUE KIT FOR SWEATSHIRTS. 
Send SASE free information, Barb Wilson, Box 
5536, Dearborn, MI 48128-5536. 


USED ELECTRONIC KNITTING MACHINE: $865 ppd. 
Spinning, weaving, knitting supplies. Catalog $2. Woo- 
lery, RD1, Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


BELTS—BUTTONS custom covered professionally. 
Your fabrics. Free catalog. Fashion Touches, Box 
1541, Bridgeport, CT 06601. 


LADISH PEARL BUTTONS. 500 styles—will match 
fabric. ‘HOW TO ORDER’ and samples send $1. Deal- 
ers wanted. 4618 E. Central, Wichita, KS 67208. 


FULL-GATHERED LACES, trims/findings, craft pat- 
terns. Free catalog. Columbia Garment Co., P.O. Box 
349, Columbia, PA 17512. 


“DELIGHTFULLY UNIQUE”, high quality patterns for 
our Quiet Book Series, educational toys, decorative 
items, and more! Catalog $1. Countryfolk Collection, 
Box 15947-5TH3, Long Beach, CA 90815. 


SAVE 30% ON YARNS and accessories. Join our Fre- 
quent Knitter’s Club. Free! Buy factory direct through 
“Members Only” Artneedlework catalog. $2. (refunda- 
ble) established in 1949. Super Yarn Mart, P.O. Box 
15028 Dept. TH, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 


VIRGIN WOOL Batts. Old quilts recarded. Cashton 
Woolen Mill, R 2, Box 40, Cashton, WI 54619. 


FREE ADVERTISING for your knitting shop in na- 
tionwide directory. For information, send SASE: Ma- 
cauley Knitting Company, 2327 Green St, #2, San 
Francisco, CA 94123. 


AUSTRIAN RHINESTONES, trimmings IRON-ON in sec- 
onds! Huge selection—samplescatalog $6. ($5. refunda- 
ble). Creative Crystals, Box 1232, Burlington, CT 06013. 


SHERIDAN COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
ARTS is offering the following fibre workshops: Sur- 
face Design: Pattern and Image - Photosilkscreen for 
Textiles, June 24-28, Marna Goldstein Brauner. Paper- 
making: From Pulp to Paradise, June 24-28, Susan 
Warner Keene and Eva Ennist. Fibre Sculpture, July 2- 
6, Lyn Carter. For more information contact Sheridan 
College, Faculty of Visual Arts, 1430 Trafalgar Rd., Oak- 
ville, Ontario, L6H 2L1 or eall (416) 845-9430. ext. 213. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS! Intensive classes in West Af- 
rican Applique (Barbara Ward), Quilt Design (Nancy 
Crow), Bobbin Lacemaking (Carl Newman), Weaving 
Design (Rabbit Goody); more! July 7 - August 11. Au- 
gusta Heritage Arts Workshops, Box TH, Davis & EI- 
kins College, Elkins, WV 26241. 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS, DESIGNERS, COS- 
TUMERS, COUTURIERS: Professional NYC resident 
buyer, specializing in better domestic and imported 
fabrics, trims and notions, will put her experience 
and expertise to work for you at reasonable rates. 
Wholesale only. For more information, phone Wendie 
Owen at (212) 751-3906 or write (enclose LSASE), 
Owen Buying Services, Inc., 160 East 48 Street, New 
York, NY 10017. 


GREAT DIVIDE WEAVING SCHOOL. Discover rug, 
tapestry weaving. Mountain retreat. Brochure: Box W- 
1, Divide, CO 80814-9018. (719) 687-3249. 


QUICK CHILDREN’S QUILTS! Easy, complete kit-cotton 
precut pieces. FREE brochure/fabric samples. Santa 
Cruz Kits, 607 Fairmount, Santa Cruz, CA 95062. 
































VINTAGE KIMONOS FOR TEXTILE ARTISTS. Recycla- 
ble, high-quality, vintage silk kimonos, mostly 50-80 
years old, are once again available in quantity from 
Kagedo. These are one-of-a-kind, nonwearable kimo- 
nos with small stains or tears, made from exquisite 
sillis in a variety of weaves, colors, and patterns. Large 
areas of cloth are undamaged and usable. We also 
have a limited number of nonwearable silk brocade 
obis from the turn of the century. Minimum order: 5 
kimonos for $150, plus packing and shipping. Please 
send stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope for com- 
plete information, price list, and swatches. Kagedo, 
Dept. A., 55 Spring St. Seattle, WA 98104. 


LYCRA! You won't be disappointed with LGF’s variety, 
prices and prompt service. Send $2.25 for nylon/lycra 
or $2. for cotton/lycra or $4. for both sets, 70 plus 
swatches! Send $1. for Stretch Lace set. LGF, Box 
58394 (T), Renton, WA 98058. 


ARTEMIS INSPIRATION - your imagination. Semi- 
precious beads, findings for jewelry and fabric pro- 
jects. Quality/Value. ARTEMIS, 3155 Ravinewood, 
Milford, MI 48382, Dept. TMP, Catalog $3. 


UNIQUE CHILDREN’S SWEATER KITS!! Easy knit, 
easy care. $2. for brochure, refundable with purchase. 
Needlepointers by Anne Louise, 191 Main St. T35, 
Port Washington, NY 11050. 


EASY PATTERN LINK connects your computer to the 
PASSAP E6000 knitting machine. Complete package 
now only $148. MANNETRON, 74 Leonard Wood Dr., 
Battle Creek, MI 49015. (616) 962-3475. 


KIDS CLOTHING KITS. One-Of-A-Kind, easy to sew in 
all natural fabrics with silk accents hand painted by 
the original artist. Very affordable sizes 4-14. Free bro- 
chure. L. Leigh, 369 Massachusetts Ave., Suite 193, 
Arlington, MA 02174. 


SINGER’ Press” 


MAGIC STEAM 


SUSSMAN PRO LITE $199 
SUSSMAN PM LITE $2120" 
SUSSMAN PM 100 $226 
ROWENTA DA-33 $5,400" 


ROWENTA DA-82 $6900" 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT A DISCOUNT 


Major Brands at Minor Prices 


5 THREAD SERGERS 
trom $39g00° 

ELECTRONIC 

SEWING MACHINES 
from $3.9900° 


“PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines * Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 
4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


Sewin’ in Vermont 


84 Concord Avenue St Johnsbury. VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 «© - 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3802 SINGER 
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hace aeeasam needa | 
! BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


| SPEED TAILORING 


| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing | 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's 
linedjacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 

| shoulder pad application, professional collar and la- | 
pel placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, 

and more. $12.95 


| $$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINE $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
| custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 
| $11.95 | 


ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR | 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- | 
plaining how to alter almost every article of women's ! 
ready-made clothing. Alter your own orsewforothers. | 
Complete price list included. $17.95 | 


ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 


Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 

men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 | 

pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men's | 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 





* * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


| | 
| | 
| Please add $1.50 per book for postage | 
: MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING : 
| 
| 


Dept. T 
3597 Vicksburg Court 
Tallahassee, FL 32308 
| Phone Orders: 904-422-1759 
| Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order _| 
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assemble 
earrings 


ONLY 200 


Kit 
Add a touch of the 
Southwest to your 
wardrobe. It’s 
easy! This kit con- 
tains all the 
genuine suede 
leather lace, beads 
and instructions 
you need to make .. 
the earrings 
shown here. Other 
designs are also 
included. Try it! 
You can't beat the 
price, or the /ooks 
you'll get. 





TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 


Send $2.00 check or M.O. plus $1.00 pstg./ 
hdlg. to Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T691, 

P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, TX 76113. Limit 2 
kits. Offer ends 11/30/91. Kit not available in 
stores. Mail order only. TX residents add 7% 
tax. Good in U.S. and U.S. possessions only. 
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— Humor 


Mother of the bride 
by Pat Swope 


“We're getting married in May, Mom,” 
Katy announced. “I want you to make my 
wedding dress.” Those are words to 

strike terror in the heart of any mother, 
particularly one who’s made her living 
with the needle. They brought immediate 
visions of myself tottering down the 

aisle after the bride, slipstitching the last 
few inches of the hem of her train, and 
the bride stepping on that train as she 
reversed to come back up the aisle and 
tearing the whole nine yards loose. I 
shook my head to clear the apparition. 

“IT know you swore never again, Mom, 
but you'll do it for me, won’t you? I want 
an heirloom gown that I can pass on to 
my daughters.” 

Good lord, she was planning to 
preserve the thing for posterity. All those 
mistakes, shortcuts, and gross errors in 
judgment that Id learned through the 
years to disguise with a strategically 
placed bow or artificial flower would be 
saved for the amazement and ridicule 
of future generations. 

“T want people to see what a good 
dressmaker you were,” she said. The 
operative word in that statement is 
were. I am retired. Somehow I had 
expected that by the time this child of 
my waning years had reached 
marriageable age I could afford to send 
her off to the best bridal shoppe in the 
state and relax. Retirement was 
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blessedly dimming my memories of 

frantic fittings and last-minute changes 
in fabric and design made by indecisive 
brides and interfering mothers-of-same. 

My husband, alert to the significance 
of my ashen face and twitching upper lip, 
attempted to fend off disaster. “If I pop 
for the bus fare, would you kids consider 
a quickie wedding in Tijuana?” 

Katy thought he was kidding. She 
wheeled out her two-foot stack of brides’ 
magazines. My husband tiptoed from 
the room and brewed a pot of coffee, set 
out the aspirin, and begged a couple of 
Valium from a neighbor. 

“IT want these sleeves,” Kate was 
saying, “and this back, but not the front. 
And this neckline, but lower.” 

Here at least was something I could 
cope with. I wouldn’t have to pussyfoot 
around my own daughter’s figure flaws 
and fashion sense, as I had some clients. I 
have argued unsuccessfully with a 
short, squat bride whose dream dress, 
copied at her direction from a Dresden 
figurine, looked suspiciously like a silk 
lampshade. I’ve dressed a bride who 
was eight-and-a-half months pregnant at 
the wedding; and I’ve done a whole 
series of gowns that I had to fit on 
my 350-pound husband for lack of a 
large enough dress form. My beautiful, 
statuesque daughter should be a cinch. 

“My butt’s too flat,” she wailed. 

“We'll put a big bow in the back,” I said. 

“So’s my bust.” 

“We'll do a sweetheart neclidine, and 
what Mother Nature has forgotten, Mother 
Swope will pad with cotton.” 

“Can we do these pearls draped over 
the bare back? I’d look great in those.” We 


~ agreed that Kate’s back is beautiful. 
=~——Six-one in heels is too tall for a big, full 


skirt,” she said. 
“How about slim in front and 
flared in the back?” I suggested. 
“But can I have a really long, 
really full train?” Her eyes glowed at 
the thought. “Beaded like the front 
of the dress?” 
“Of course, Honey,” I said, my own 
eyes glazing. One last indulgence. 
And why had | thought this 
| would be a cinch? 
\ “’'m moving to Idaho 
— next week. I'll come back 
| for a fitting, though.” 
“Idaho! A fitting? 
Just one?” I shrieked 
above the roaring in 
my ears. 
“Okay! Okay! Pll 


yh 


| 








come back twice.” 

“When?” 

“End of February for the first one?” 

“Plenty of time.” I plotted the 
dressmaking steps and calculated the 
hours needed to complete the dress. 

One beaded motif and one dressmaking 
step per day would do it easily. 

At midnight of the last day of her four- 
day visit in February, having 
chained myself to the sewing machine 
since dawn, I fitted the gown—minus yoke, 
collar, bottom flounce, sleeves, and train. 

“Tl be back in March for the final 
fitting,” she said as she boarded the 
Amtrak. The confidence she still had 
was heartwarming. In late March, when 
Kate called in her second 
postponement, there were still 20 steps 
left. It had become apparent that when 
ld retired from dressmaking and moved 
to a farm in Oregon I hadn’t retired 
from life. Foundered cows had to be 
nursed to health, and flourishing fruit 
trees had to be pruned and sprayed with 
no regard to my sewing schedule. 

Psychic waves of anxiety reached my 
firstborn, Liane, in California, and she 
called with advice, normally a 
dangerous procedure, but something she 
felt confident in doing this time from 
her position as oldest sister, designer’s 
assistant, and supplier of most of the 
fabric and findings. “Hot glue the darned 
thing,” she said. She’d just done an 
instant wedding in one day by gluing on 
all the beads, bows, and furbelows. 

“T can’t,” I wailed. “I think Katy’s 
enshrining this in crystal or having 
it bronzed.” 

In late April Liane phoned again. “How’s 
your mother-of-the-bride dress coming?” 

“Huh?” I said. 

“lm sending you something to wear. 

I saw just the dress for you!” The 
phone clicked. 

The dress arrived two days later. It 
was perfect. I could just see the wedding 
notice in the paper: “The bride was 
radiant in a Pat Swope original of pearl- 
embroidered lace with teardrop pearls 
trimming the crusty lace that banded the 
flounce and the demi-chapel train. 

Nine rows of 4mm pearls draped the bare 
back. Her fingertip veil was edged in 
’As-inch-wide satin ribbon. 

“The mother of the bride wore a 
California import of rose chiffon from the 
Penney’s Catalogue Surplus Store.” 


Pat Swope of Elmira, OR, announces her 
final retirement from the bridal horror. 


Threads Magazine 


ow you can create the 


fashions you’ve always 


| dreamed of, faster and 


easier than ever before. 
Introducing the Elna Pro Series, the 
world’s first computerized sergers. Elna’s 
exclusive Fashion Advisor computer 
tells you everything you need to know, 
for everything you want to do. And 


its inventiveness doesn’t stop there. 


The breakthrough design also gives 
you more sewing room. Threading is far 
simpler. Sewing in the middle of fabric 

is a breeze. Using professional 
accessories, a snap. The Pro5 DC will 
even sew every overlock stitch, from 
perfectly flat 5-thread seams to beautiful 
2-thread rolled hems. The new Pro 
Series from Elna. Serging has never 


looked better. 


To find the Elna dealer nearest you, call 


1-800-BUY-ELNA, 8:30-5:00 CST. 


elna 


7642 Washington Avenue South « Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 
Eino Canada * 525 Hanlan Road 
Woodbridge, Ontario* Canada L4L 428 
Fashion Advisor is a Registered Trademark of Elna, Inc. 
Fashions by Elnalock. © Elna, Inc. 1991 





A BEAR 
THAT 
CUDDLES 





hen the Science Museum of Minnesota in St. Paul decided to in dude a teddy bear sota in their 
traveling exhibit “Bears: Tmagination and TKeatity™ {see alendar, p.-HO) they called: upon the | 
skills of sculptor Peg Ritter, The resulting, 8-1. ‘talk carved polystyrene core breaks down inte - 
components small enough to fit trough a standard fire door. Tts L-Ib. zippered bathroom-rag cout 
has successfully resisted ihe caresses of thousands of Visitors who have climbed onte Teddy's fiberglass. - 
and epexy reinforced arms and head or grabbed its builed-wool nose and ‘polvethylene-foans ears, : 

It took Ritter and ber husband, Den Pobhnag, a week té carve the bear froma stack of 6-in-thick, = 
foum slabs. Cheesectoth and a mixture of watts glue and dry Powrtenet chy Have: the form Hoag he: : 
leathery, vet pin-penetrable skin. 

Draping the custom arsine murstin sloper took fr iter, Who is new to fathny, doars, Wo Weeks, 

Regal. Inc. of North Vernon, IN, agreed to produce the dozen ¢ustom rugs nceded forthe bearskh)._ 
The rug pieces had-to. be “hasted” together with a Clipper stapler, then foreed through anold. 
industrial Singer Walking-foot sewing machine, with stiteher Kris Sheppard pushing and Kristin 
Jansson pulling from behind: (Top photo by Susan Kahn, photo at-right by Peg Ritter) 











